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PREFACE. 



1 AH aware that a preface roust be skort, if its au- 
thor aspire to have it read, I shall therefore content 
myself with making a very few preliminaiy observa- 
tions, which I wish to be considered as apologies. 

My first apology is, for having throughout my book 
made use of the words lying and lies, instead of some 
gentler term, or some easy paraphrase, by which I 
might have avoided the risk of ofiending the delicacy 
of any of my readers. 

Our great satirist speaks of a Dean who was a fa- 
vourite at the church wh^re he officiated, because 

** He never meDtiooed hell to ears polite,—" 

9od I fear that to '' ears polite," my coarseness, in 
uniformly calling lying and lie by &eir real names, 
may sometimes be offensive. 

DVLiy when writing a book against lying, I was oblig- 
ed to express ray meaning in the manner most conso- 
nant to the itrict truth ; nor could I employ an> 
words with such propriety as those hallowed and sanc- 
tioned for use, on such an occasion, by the practice 
of inspired and holy men of old. 

Moreover, I believe that those who accustom them- 
selves to call lying and lie by a softening appellation, 
are in danger of weakening their aversion to the faull 
itself. 

My second apology is, for presuming to come for- 
ward, with such apparent boldnesa, «a ^ &vi^<;:Xv:. hi'cv 
ter, and a teacher of truths, v?Ydc\il o\jk^\.\ft\i^\« 
that every one knows already, «iM\mXV^\ ^^^^^ 
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But I beg permission to deprecate the charge 
presumption and self-conceit, by declaring that 1 ^ _ 
tend not to lay before my readers any new knc^^ 
ledge ; my only aim is to bring to their recollect:^^ 
knowledge which they already possess, but do 
constantly recall and act upon. 

I am to them, and to my subject, what the pictitTvu 
cleaner is to the picture ; the restorer to observatibn' 
of what is valuable, and not the artist who created it. 

In the next place, I wish to remind ^hem that a 
weak hand is as able as a powerful one to hold a mir- 
ror, in which we may see any defects in our dress or 
person. 

In the last place, I venture to assert that there if ; 
not in my whole book a more common-place tmthi . 
than that kings are but men, and that monarchs, na"^ 
well as their subjects, must surely die. 

Notwithstanding, Philip of Macedon was so con- 
scious of his liability to forget this awful truth, that he 
employed a monitor to follow him every day, repeat- 
ing in his ear, << Remember thou art but a man.". 
And he who gave this salutary admonition neither 
possessed superiority of wisdom, nor pretended to 
possess it. 

All, therefore, that I require of my readers is to do 
me justice to believe that, in the following work, my 
pretensions have been as humble, and as confined, as 
those of the r£M£SIBRancer of Philip of Macedon. 

AMELIA OPIE. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OP LYING, 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 



CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTION. 

What constitutes lying ? 

I answer, the intention to deceive. 

If this be a correct definition, there must be paS' 
toe as well as active lying : and those who withhold 
he truth, or do not tell the whole truth, with an in- 
eotion to deceive, are guilty of lying, as well as 
bose who tell a direct or positive &lsehood. 

Lies are many, and various in their nature and 
I their tendency, and may he arranged under their 
ifierent names, thus : — 

lies of Vanity. 

Lies of Flattery. 

Lies of Convenience. 

Lies of Interest 

Lies of Fear. 

Lies of first-rate Malignity. 

lies of second-rate Malignity. 

Lies, fidsely called Lies of Benevolence. 

Lies of real Benevolence* 

Lies of mere Wantonness, proceeding from a de* 
raved love of lying, or contempt for truth. 

There are others probably ; but I believe that 
lis list contains all those which ate ot ^<b TS>»^\.'vssNr 
tftaiice ; unlesa, indeed, we may «A4 \ft \\.— 
Practical Lies ; that is, Lies «ioleA, xtfA«^^««^^ 
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I shall give an anecdote, or tale, in order to ill^ 
trate each sort of lie in its turn, or nearly so, liea /^ 
the sake of lying excepted ; for I should find it ve/^ 
difficult so to illustrate this the most despicable spe- 
cies of falsehood. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE ACTIVE AND PASSIVE LIES OF VANITT. 

I shall begin my observations by defining \vhat I 
mean by the Lie of Vanity, both in its active and 
passive nature ; these lies being undoubtedly the 
most common, because vanity is one of the mbst pow- 
erful springs of human action, and is usually the be- 
setting sin of every one. Suppose that, in order to 
give myself consequence, I were to assert that I WH 
actually acquainted with certain great and distill' 
guished personages whom I had merely met in k 
shionable society. Suppose also, I were to say thai 
I was at such a place, and such an assembly, oi 
such a night, without adding, that I was there, nol 
as an invited guest, but only because a benefit can* 
cert was held at these places, for which I had tick- 
ets. — These would both be lies of vanity ; but tint 
one would be an active, the other a passive lie. 

In the first I should assert a dirqpt falsehood, if 
the other I should withhold part of the truth ; bm 
both would be lies, because, in both, my intention 
was to deceive.* 

But though we are frequently tempted to be guil- 

* This passive He is a very frequent one in certain circles in Imo,' 
i]on ; as many ladies and eentlemen tliere purchase tickets for bept 
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ON LI£S OF VANITY. 1 1 

ly of the active lies of vanity , our temptatioDS to its 
psssive lies are more frequent still ; nor can the sin- 
coe lovers of truth be too much on their guard 
•gainst this constantly recurring danger. The fol- 
lowing instances will explain what I mean by this 
observation. 

If I assert that my motive for a particular action 
was virtuous, when I know that it was worldly and 
selfish, I am guilty of an active^ or direct lie. But I 
am equally guilty of falsehood, if, while I hear my 
ictioDs or forbearances praised, and imputed to de- 
oidedly worthy motives, when I am conscious that 
tey sprung from unworthy or unimportant ones, I 
liittti with silent complacency, and do not positive- 
ly disclaim my right to commendation ; only, in the 
one case I lie directly , in the other indirectly : the lie 
is active in the one, and passive in the other. And 
U6 we not all of us conscious of having sometimes 
accepted incense to our vanity, which we knew that 
we did not deserve ? 

Men have been known to boast of attention, and 
even of avowals of serious love from women, and 
women from men, which, in point of fact, they never 
received, and therein have been guilty of positive 
falsehood ; but they who, without any contradiction 
on their own part, allow their friends and flatterers 
to insinuate that they have been, or are, objects of 
love and admiration to those who never professed 
either, are as much guilty of deception as the utter- 
ers of the above-mentioned assertidn. Still, it is 
certain, that many, who would shrink with moral 
disgust from committing the latter species of false- 
hood, are apt to remain silent, \q\\exv \5ci^\x N-^^xixV^ x?* 
^tiSed, without any overt cict o^ dL<&e.^\V^^^^>^ 
art, and are contented to \et iSae ftaXXsxvc^^ \i^> 
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remain uncontradicted. Yet the turpitude is, in ng 
opinion, at least, nearly equal, if my definition of 1^ 
iog be correct ; namely, the intefUion to deenve^ ■■* 

This disingenuous passiveness, this deceitful sB 
lence, belongs to that extensive and common apedfli 
of falsehood, Tsnthholding the truth. 

But this tolerated sin, denominated white lyingj k 
a sin which I bslieve that some persons commit, ncl 
only without being conscious that it is a sin, but, fit 
quently, with a belief that, to do it readily, and wifk 
out confusion, is often a merit, and always a proi 
of ability. Still more frequently, they do it uncotf 
sciously, perhaps, from the force of habit ; and, Ukl 
Monsieur Jourdain, '^ the Bourgeois gentle-honime»^ 
who found out that he had talked prose all his liCI 
without knowing it, these persons utter lie upon lis 
without knowing that what they utter deservea to ti 
considered as fiysehood. 

I am myself convinced, that a passive lie is equal 
ly as irreconcilable to moral principles as an activi 
one ; but I am well aware that most persons are oi 
a different opinion. Tet, I would say to those wh 
thus differ from me, if you allow yourselves to vio 
late truth — that is, to deccivey for any purpose whal 
ever — who can say where this sortof self-indulgend 
will submit to be bounded ? Can you be tfure th* 
you will not, when strongly tempted, utter whati 
equally false, in order to benefit yourself, at the eZ' 
pense of a fellow-creature ? 

All mortals are, at times, accessible to tempto 
tions ; but when we are not exposed to it, we dvrd 
with complacency on our means of resistmg it, oi 
our principles, and our tried and experienced self 
denial: but, as the life-boat, and the pafety-gua 
which succeeded in all thatlihiey '^irac^ tgoA^ to d< 
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while the sea was calm, and the winds still, have 
been known to fail when the vessol was tost on a 
tempestuous ocean ; so those who may successfully 
oppose principle to temptation when the tempest of 
the passions is not awakened within their bosoms, 
may sometimes bo overwhelmed by its power when 
it meets them in all its awful energy and unexpected 
videDce. 

But in every warfare against human corruption, 
hibitoal resistance to Uttle temptations is, next to 
prayer, the most efficacious aid. He who is to be 
trained for public exhibitions of feats of strength, is 
nude to carry small weights at first, which arc daily 
increased in heaviness, till, at last, he is almost uncon- 
fldously able to bear, with ease, the greatest weight 
possible to be borne by man. In like manner, those 
who resist the daily temptation to tell what arc ap- 
parently trivial and innocent lies, will be better able 
to withstand allurements to serious and important 
deviations from truth, and be more fortified in the 
. iiour of more severe temptation against every species 
of dereliction from integrity. 

The active lies of vanity are so numerous, but, at 
the lame time, are so like each other, that it were 
Qseless, as well as endless, ^o attempt to enumerate 
them. I shall therefore mention one of them only, 
before I proceed to my tale on the activr liei of 
▼arity, and that is the most common of all, name- 
ly) the violation of truth which persons indulge in 
lolativie to their age ; an error so generally commit- 
ted, especially by the unmarried of both sexes, that 
&w persons can expect to be believed when declar- 
ing their age at an advanced ipeuodi o^ \\^^. %^^^\sv- 
^ooa, and therefore soUlAe d\sTe^v>V^Vi,\^^vfi.^^'^ 
p^ of , lie conaidered to be, lYi^X ^ ^^rafeVi Sxv^^^ 

o 
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mine said to me the other day, when I asked 
the age of the lady whom he was going to m 
" She tells me she is five-and-twenty ; ( then 
conclude that she is five-and-thirty." This wai 
doubtedly spoken in joke ; still it was an eviden 
the toleration generally, granted on this point. 

But though it is ;)09i»6/e that my friend beli 
the lady to be a year or two older than she o\ 
herself to be, and thought a deviation from tni( 
this subject was of no consequence, I am very 
that he would not have ventured to many a w( 
whom he suspected of lying on any other occa 
This however is a lie which does not expose tfa 
terer to severe animadversion, and for this re 
probably, that all mankind are so averse t 
thought old, that the wish to be considered yc 
er than the truth warrants meets with compl 
sympathy and indulgence, even when years ar 
toriously annihilated at the impulse of vanity. 

I give the following story in illustration ol 

ACTIVE LIE OF VANITY. 



THE STAGE COACH. 

Amongst those whom great successes in 
had raised to considerable opulence in their i 
city, was a family by the name of Burford ; an 
eldest brother, when he was the only surviviig 
ner of that name in the firm, was not only at 
indulge himself in the luxuries of a carriage, coi 
house, garden, hot-houses, and all the privi 
which wealth bestows, but could also lay by no 
enough to provide amply for his children. 
His only daughter had beeu ^do3^\ft^,^W 
roung, by her paternal gira^moV)ck^t,v4>a«&^ 
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was employed in her sod's trade, and who could 
well afford to take on herself all the expenses of 
Annabel's education. But it was with painful reluc- 
tance that Annabel's excellent mother consented to 
resign her child to another's care ; nor could she be 
prevailed upon to do so, till Burford, who believed 
that his widowed parent would sink under the loss 
1 of her husband, unless Annabel was permitted to 
5 T^% with her, commanded her to yield her mater- 
^ nal riihts in pity to this beloved sufferer. She could 
i thererore presume to refuse no longer; but she 
"^ yielded with a mental conflict only too prophetic of 
h the mischief to which she exposed her child's mind 
H and character, by this enforced surrender of a mo- 
^ tbei's duties. 

- The grandmother was a thoughtless woman of 
^ this world — the mother, a pious, reflecting being, 
^ eoatioually preparing herself for the world to come. 
^ With the latter, Annabel would have acquired prin- 
ciples — ^with the former, she could only learn accom- 
plishments ; and that weakly judging person encou- 
laged her in habits of mind and character which 
wouki have filled both her father and mother with 
pam and apprehension. 

Tanity was her ruling passion ; and this her grand- 

inoiher fostered by every means in her power. She 

gave her elegant dresses, and had her taught showy 

accomplishments. She delighted to hear her speak 

of herself, and boast of the compliments paid her 

on her beauty and her talents. She was even weak 

enough to admire the skilful falsehood with which 

she embellished every thing which she narrated : 

but this vicious propensity the old lady cocvsvd&^^^ 

only as a proof of a lively fancy ', axiA aVkfc c^u^^Vo-- 

hied herself on the consciousucsa\vov?TCv\vOcv\w>x 
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agreeable her flueDt and inventive Annabel w^ 
than the matter-of-fact girls with whom she assa^ 
ated. But while Annabel and her gandmother w^ 
on a visit at Burford's country-house, and while t} 
parents were beholding with sorrow the conceit aa 
flippancy of their only daughter, they were plunged 
at once into comparative poverty, by the ruind 
some of Burford's correspondents abroad, and bv 
the fraudulent conduct of a friend in whom he bM 
trusted. In a few short weeks, therefore, the ruined 
grandmother and her adopted child, together with 
the parents and their boys, were forced to seek oi 
asylum in the heart of Wales, and live on the slen- 
der marriage settlement of Burford's amiable wife. 
For her, every one felt, as it was thought that dio 
had always discouraged that expensive style of liv« 
ing which had exposed her husband to envy, and ill 
concomitant detractions, amongst those whoM in* 
crease in wedth had not kept pace with his owil 
He had also carried his ambition so far, that he had 
even aspired to represent his native city in paififr* 
ment ; and, as he was a violent politician, some of 
the opposite party not only rejoiced in his downfidl, 
but were ready to believe, and to propagate that he 
had made a fraudulent bankruptcy in concert with 
his friend who had absconded, and that he had se- 
cured or conveyed away from his creditors money 
to a considerable amount. But the tale of calumny, 
which has no foundation in truth, cannot long re- 
tain its power to injure ; and, in process of time, the 
feelings of the creditors in general were so com- 
pletely changed towards Burford, that some of then 
who had been most decided against signing his cer- 
tiGcate, were at length brougVil lo c^yofi^^^ thai il 
^vas a matter for recomt deration. TYvet^isst^i'^'^WMk 
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distinguished friend of his father's, who had been 
strongly prejudiced against him at first, repented of 
his unjust credulity, and, in order to make him 
amends, offered him a share in his own businesi^ all 
the creditors, except two of the principal ones, be- 
-came willing to sign the certificate. Perhaps there 
is nothing so difficult to remove from some minds as 
-suspicions of a derogatory nature ; and the creditors 
in question were envious, worldly men, who piqued 
themselves on their shrewdness, could not brook the 
idea of being overreached, and were, perhaps, not 
sorry that he whose prosperity had excited their jeal- 
ousy, should now be humbled before them as a de- 
pendant and a suppliant. However, even they began 
to be tired at length of holding out against the opi- 
nion of so many ; and Burford had the comfort of 
being informed, after he had been some months in 
Wales, that matters were in train to enable him to 
get into business again, with restored credit and re- 
newed prospects. 

<< Then, who knows, Anna," said he to his wife, 
'* but that in a few years I shall be able, by industry 
<and economy, to pay all that I owe, both principal , 
and interest ? for, till I have done so, I shall not be 
really happy ; and then poverty will be robbed of its 
Bting." — " Not only so," she replied, ** we could ne- 
ver have given our children a better inheritance than 
this proof of their father's strict integrity ; and, surely 
my dear husband, a blessing will attend thy labours 
and inteations." — "I humbly trust that it will." — 
*' Tes," she continued, << our change of fortune has 
hombled our pride of heart, and the ciy of our con- 
tritioii wad humility has noX QLBCQii<^<^& Vn ^^^^^ — 
'* Our pride of heart!" replied "BxjaJoT^.XsMAw^^^ ««^- 
^radagber; << it was f, I alone, v?\vo ft.^^w^^^^'^ 
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tisement, and I cannot boar to hear thee blame thy- j 
self; but it is like thee, Anna, — thou art ever kindi i 
ever generous ; however, as I like to be obliged to j 
thee, I am contented that thou shouldst talk of our -j 
pride and eur chastisement." While these hopefl i 
were uppermost in the minds of this amiable couple^ ' 
and were cheering the weak mind of Burford's mo-- 
ther, which, as it had been foolishly elated by proih 
perity, was now as improperly depressed by adver* 
sity, Annabel had been passing several months at 
the house of a school-fellow som<^ miles from her 
father's dwelling. The vain girl had felt the deep* 
est mortification at this blight to her worldly pros- 
pects, and bitterly lamented being no longer ablete 
talk of her grandmother's villa and csimages, and ■ 
her father's hot-houses and grounds ; nor couM sba 
help repining at the loss of those indulgences to 
which she had been accustomed. She was there- I 
fore delighted to leave home on a visit, and veiy 
sorry when unexpected circumstances in her friend'il 
family obhged her to return sooner than she intend- 
ed. She was compelled also to return by hersdf 
in a public coach, — a great mortification to her still 
existing pride ; but she had now no pretensions to 
travel otherwise, and found it necessary to submit to 
circumstances. In the coach were one young man 
and two elderly ones ; and her companions seemed 
so willing to pay her attention, and make her jour^ 
ney pleasant to her, that Annabel, who always be- 
lieved herself an object of admiration, was soon conr 
vinced that she had made a conquest of the yoiithy 
and that the others thought her a very sweet crea- 
ture. She, therefore, gave way to all her loquacious 
vivacity ; she hummetd tuneB in ot Aex \.o tftiwi ^iM8L 
«Ao could aing ; she took out Viet ^wsSl ^sA ^^\^ 
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wherever they stopped to change horses, and 

ed of her own boudoir, her own maid, and all 

^ past glories of her state, as if they still existed. 

short, she tried to impress her companions with a 
lugh idea of her consequence, and as if unusual and 
imexpected circumstances had led her to travel in- 
€og., while she put in force all her attractions against 
Y their poor condemned hearts. What an odious thing 
is a coquette of sixteen ! and such was Annabel Bur- 
' ford. Certain it is, that she became an object of 
great attention to the gentlemen with her, but of ad- 
miration probably to the young man alone, who, in 
beryouthful beauty, might possibly overlook her obvi- 
ous defects. During the journey, one of the elderly 
gentlemen opened a basket which stood near him, 
containing some fine hot- house grapes and flowers. 
" There, young lady," said he to her, " did you ever 
see such fruit as this before 1" '* Oh dear, yes, in my 
papa's grapery." " Indeed ! but did you ever sec 
such fine flowers?" "Oh dear, yes, in papa's sue- ^ 
cession-houses. There is nothing, I assure you, of 
that sort," she added, drawing up her head with a 
look of ineffable conceit, ^< that I am not accustomed 
to ;" — condescending, however, at the same time, to 
eat some of the grapes and accept some of the flow- 
ers. 

It was natural that her companions should now be 
very desirous of finding out what princess in disguise 
was deigning to travel in a manner so unworthy of 
her ; and when they stopped within a few miles of 
her home, one of the gentlemen, having discovered 
t)iat she was known to a passenger on the top of the 
eoacbi who was about to leave it^ got out axvd ^xv- 
VMielr aaked bim who she was. ^^^\nlo\^\ ^xst- 
Swrf/^ cried be, when he heard \\i^ ^i«w« % '' ^^^^ 
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the daughter of Burford the bankrupt ?" — " 
same." — With a frowning brow he re-ent 
coach, and when seated, whispered the ol 
man next him ; and both of them, having e> 
glances of sarcastic and indignant meaniuj 
at Annabel with great significance. Nor w: 
before she observed a marked change in tl 
ner towards her. They answered her wit 
ness, and even with reluctance ; till, at lengti 
who had interrogated her acquaintance on t 
said, in a sarcastic tone, ^' I conclude that 
speaking just now, young lady, of the fit] 
which were once yours. Tou have no grapi 
succession-houses now, I take it." — " Dear ; 
not, sir?" replied the conscious girl, in a t 
voice. — " Why not 1 Why, excuse my free 
are you not the daughter of Mr. Burford t 
rupt V? Never was child more tempted to 
parentage than Annabel was ; but, though \ 
reluctance, she faltered out, ^^ Yes ; and t( 
my father was once unfortunate; but" — 
looked at her young and opposite neighbo 
seeing that his look of admiring respect 
changed for one of ill-suppressed laughter, 
irresistibly urged to add, *< But we are ver 
now, I assure you ; and our present reside 
pretty I Such a sweet garden ! and such a < 
hot-house !" 

<< Indeed !" returned the old man, with i 
cant nod to his friend ; " well, tlien, let y< 
take care he does not make his house to* 
hold him, and that another house be not : 
his Vist of residences." Here he laughed 
at hi3 own wity aqd was echoed \rj \ua cx 
'But, pray, bow long hasho\)e^utoi» 



'ed by fortune ?" — << Oh dear ! I cannot say ; 

for som^ time ; and I assure you our style of 
g is — very complete." — " I do not doubt it ; for 
Iren and fools speak truth, says the proverb ; and 
Btimes," added he in a low voice, *' the child 
the fool are the same person." — " So, so," he 
ered aside to the other traveller ; '< gardens ! 
louse! carriage! swindling, specious rascal!" 
Annabel heard only the first part of the sen- 
e : and being quite satisfied that she had reco- 
d all her consequence, in the eyes of her young 
I by two or three white liesy as she termed them, 
hts of fancy, in which she was apt to indqige,) 
resumed her attack on his heart, and continued 
)Qverse, in her most seducing manner, till the 
h stopped, according to her desire, at a cottage 
he road-side, where, as she said, her fathePs 
m was to meet her, and take her portmanteau. 

truth was, that she did not choose to be set 
Q at her own humble home, which was at the 
ler end of the village, because it would not only 
he tale of her fallen fortunes, but would prove 
'alsehood of what she had been asserting. When 
;oach stopped, she exclaimed, with well acted 
rise, " Dear me ! how strange that the servant 
>t waiting for mc ! But, it does not signify ; I can 
here till he comes. She then left the coach, 
cely greeted by iier elderly companions, but fol- 
:d, as she fancied, by looks of love from the 
h, who handed her out, and expressed his great 
3t at parting with her. 

he parents, meanwhile, were eagerly expecting 
eturn ; for though the obvious defects in her 
actergave them excessive ipw\^ ^^ ^vj nivt^ 
ved to leave no measviies wwV.tv^^vcl^x^^^'^^ 
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eradicate them, they had missed her amnainf 
city ; and even their low and confined dwellii 
rendered cheerfu], when with her sweet as 
liant tones, she went carolling ahout the housi 
sides, she was coming, for ,the first time, aloi 
unexpected ; and, as the coach was later than 
the anxious tenderness of the parental hea 
worked up to a high pitch of feeling, and the} 
even beginning to share the fantastic fears 
impatient grandmother, when they saw the 
stop at a distant turn of the road, and sooi 
beheld Annabel coming towards them ; wl 
fondly clasped to those afiectionate boson 
which her unprincipled falsehoods, born of th< 
contemptible vanity, had prepared fresh trif 
fresh injuries : for her elderly companions w< 
father's principal and relentless creditors, w] 
been down to Wynstaye on business, and wc 
turning thence to London ; intending when tl 
rived there to assure Sir James Alberry — that 
of Burford's father, who resided in Londoi 
wished to take him into partnership, — tha' 
were no longer averse to sign his certificate ; 
at length convinced he was a calunmiated 
But now all their suspicions were renewed an( 
firmed ; since it was easier for them to belles 
Burford was still the villain which they s 
thought him,than that so young a girl should ha 
so many falsehoods at the mere impulse of > 
They therefore became more inveterate agaii 
poor father than ever ; and, though their first ' 
the metropolis was to the gentleman in quest 
was now impelled by a wish to injure, not to 
him. How differently would they have felt^ b 
ra/n and false Annabel allowed tYiQ co^sXvVft 
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Q at her father's lowly door! and had theybe- 
the 'interior arrangement of his house andfa- 
! Had they seen neatness and order giving at* 
ion to cheap and ordinary furniture : had they 
ild ihe simple meal spread out to welcome the 
derer home, and the Bible and Prayer-book 
y for the evening service, which was deferred 
t could be shared again with her whose return 
Id add fervour to the devotion of that worship- 
; family, and would call forth additional expres- 
3 of thanksgiving ! 

he dwelling of Burford was that of a man im- 
ed by trials past : — of one who looked forward 
thankfulness and hope to the renewed posses- 
of a competence, in the belief that be should 
be able to make a wiser and holier use of it 
he had done before. His wife had needed no 
lesson ; though, in the humility of her heart, she 
ght otherwise ; and she had helped her husband 
ipress on the yielding minds of her boys, who 
pier than their sister) had never lefl her, that a 
onof worldly humiliation is more safe and bles- 
than one of worldly prosperity — while their 
ch cottage and wild mountain garden had been 
^rted, by her resources and her example, into a 
e of such rural industry and innocent amuse- 
if that they could no longer regret the splendid 
e and grounds which they had been obliged to 
;n. The grandmother, indeed, had never ceased 
Dum and to murmur ; and, to her, the hope of 
ig a return of brighter days, by means of a new 
lership, was beyond measure delightful. But 
was doomed to be disappoiuled.) VVk\Q>\^ ^!cw^'&^ 
9 in ^Zie child of her adoption v^Viidci ^^\j2^^^ 
encouraged, if she had not oe<i^«i»nR^* 
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It was i¥ith even clamorous delight, that j 
afler this absence of a few months, was w 
by her brothers; the parents' welcome ^ 
quieter, deeper nature ; while the grand; 
first solicitude was to ascertain how she look 
having convinced herself that she was return 
somer thi^n ever, her joy was as loud as thi 
boys. — " Do come hither. Bell,'' said one of 
thers — " we have so much to show you ! Th 
has such nice kittens !" — " Yes ; and my rabl 
all young ones !" cried another. — '' And I at 
ma," cried the third boy, << have put larg< 
into the bed of the mountain rill ; so now 
such a nice noise as it flows over them ! I 
Bell ; do, pray, come with us !" — but the 
duties were first to be performed ; and p 
they were, with more than usual solemnity ; 
them Annabel had to eat her supper ; and 
so engrossed in relating her adventures in tli 
and with describing the attentions of her 
nions, that her poor brothers were not atte 
In vain did her mother say, *' Do, Annabel, 
you brothers !" and add, ** Go now; for 
their bed -time!" She was too fond of hea 
self talk, and of her grandmother's flatteric 
willing to leave the room ; and though he 
was disappointed at her selfishness, she c 
bear to chide her on the first night of her re 

When Annabel was alone with her gran 
she ventured to communicate to her what ; 
consciousness of not having done right ha 
to conceal from her parents ; and after 
aJ] that had passed relative to l\\e ftuvi awd 
she repeated the cruel question oHYv^ o\^ ^ 
rou not the daughter of Mr- Burtox^ lV^> 
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and owned what her reply was : on which her grand- 
mother exelaimed, with great emotion, << Unthinking 
girl ; you know not what injury you may have done 
your &ther I'' She then asked for a particular descrip- 
tion of the persons of the old men,saying,<*Wcll,wel], 
it cannot be helped now — I may be mistaken ; but be 
sure not to tell your mother what you have told mc." 

For some days afler Annabel's return, all went on 
well ; and their domestic felicity would have been so 
complete, that Burford and his wife would have much 
disliked any idea of change had their income been 
sufficient to give their boys good education ; but, as 
it was only just sufficient for their maintenance, they 
looked forward with anxious expectation to the arri- 
val of a summons to London, and to their expected 
residence there. Still the idea of leaving their pre- 
sent abode was really painful to all, save Annabel 
and her grandmother. They thought the rest of the 
&miLy devoid of proper spirit, and declared that liv- 
ing in Wales was not living at ail. 

But a stop was now put to eager anticipations on 
the one hand, or of tender regrets on the other ; for, 
while Burford was expecting daily to receive remit- 
tances from Sir James Alberry, to enable him to 
transport himself and his family to the metropolis, 
that gentleman wrote to him as follows : 
« Sir, 

" All connection between us is for ever at an end ; 
and I have given the share in my business whicli 
waa intended for you, to the worthy man who has so 
long solicited it. I thought that I had done you in- 
justice, sir ; I wished therefore to make you amends. 
But I find you are what you are represented to be, 
^ Graudalent bankrupt; and your cetVx^c^^ uo-^ 
Wii never be sigwd. Should ^OU ^OtA^W^V^X.^: 

3 
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occasioned this change in my feelings and proc< 
ings, I am at liberty to inform you that your dai 
ter travelled in a stage coach, a few days ago, 
your two principal creditors ; and I am desirei 
add, that children and fools speak truth. 

'< James Alberry. 

When Burford had finished reading this le 
it fell from his grasp, and clasping his hands < 
vulsively together, he exclaimed, '^ Ruined and 
graced for ever !" then rushed into his own cli 
her. His terrified wife followed him with the 
read letter in her hand, looking the inquiries w 
she could not utter. — '-'Read that," he rep! 
'' and see that Sir James Alberry deems me a 
lain !" She did read, and with a shaking fra 
but it was not the false accusation of her hush 
nor the loss of the expected partnership, that 
agitated her firm nerves, and firmer mind ; it 
the painful conviction, that Annabel, by some m 
unknown to her, had been the cause of this 
chief to her father ; — a conviction which consi 
ably increased Burford's agony, when she poi 
out the passage in Sir James's letter alluding to 
nabel, who was immediately summoned, and 
sired to explain Sir James's mysterious meaning 

" Dear me ! papa," cried she, changing colour 
am sure, if I had thought, — I am sure I coulc 
think,— nasty, ill-natured old man! I am sure I 
said — " " But what did you say ?" cried her 
tated father. — " I can explain all," said his mo 
who had entered uncalled for, and read the k 
She then repeated what Annabel had told, hut 
tening it as much as she could ; — ^however, she 
enough to show the agonizing parents that 
child was not only the cause of disappointmf 
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them, but a niQan, vain-glorious, ami 
iar ! *< The only amends which you can 
js," said Burford, ** is to tell the whole 
ppy child ! and then we must see what 
;; for my reputation must be cleared, 
painful expense of exposing you." Nor 
before the roortifie4 Annabel, with a 
E^ned to contrition by her mother's gentle 
d the tender teachings of a mother's love, 
iple confession of all that had passed la 
>ach ; on hearing which, Burford instant- 
to set off for London. But how was he 
er ? He had no money ; as he had re- . 
1 obliged to pay some debts of bis still 
and extravagant mother ; nor could he 
ow of his neighbour what he was afraid 
i for some time unable to return. *' Cruel, 
1 girl ! " cried he, as he. paced their little 
>ny ; << see to what misery thou hast re- 
ather ! However, I must go to London 
r, though it be on foot." " Well, really, 
any very great harm in what the poor 
cried his mother, distressed at seeing 
'cars. " It was very trying to her to be 
with her father's bankruptcy and her fal- 
s ; and it was very natural for her to say 
d." " Natural ! " exclaimed the indig- 
r ; " natural for my child to utter false- 
sehood, and at the instigation of a mean 
fatural for my child to shrink from the 
)overty, which was unattended with dis- 
h ! make us not more wretched thassi hj^ 
'J ^y trying to \esa^tv kut«^w3i%^wd^\s^ 
esl Our only coratotX Va ^^Vov^^^ 
led of herself." «l&\\\.Tve\V\veix\«.^^'^' 
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nor peoitence," cried Burford, <* will give me If 
quickest means of repairing the effects of her 
However, as I cannot ride, I must walk to Ldndoi^ 
while his wife, alarmed at observing the dew' 
weakness which stood upon his brow, and the 
flush which overspread his cheek, exclaimed^ " 
will not writing to Sir James be sufficient t** **lllk 
My appearance will corroborate my assuranceilli 
well. The only writing necessary will be a dolA 
from Annabel of all that passed in the coaohy aaili' 
confession of her fault." *^ What! exact from ptf^ 
child such a disgraceful avowal, William ! " oiied At 
the angry grandmother* <* Tes ; for it is a poniA^ 
ment due to her transgression ; and she may iUtk 
herself happy if its consequences end here^*--» 
^* Here's a fuss, indeed, about a little harmloMMft 
fing and white lying !" << Harmless!" replied Aw 
fold, in a tone of indignation, while his wife excliHiifci 
ed, in the agony of jb wounded spirit, <* Oh ! modM^ 
mother ! do not m^e us deplore, more than we A 
ready do, that fatal hour whei^ we consented to flOfw 
render our dearesi duties at the call of compasrioft 
for your sorrows, knd entrusted the care of ow 
child's precious soul to your erroneous tendemeairt 
But, I trust that Annabel deeply feels her sinfulnei% 
and that the effects of a mistaken education ma^ 
have been counteracted in time." 

The next day, having procured the necessary dc^ 
cument from Annabel, Burford set off on his jout' 
ney, intending to travel occasionally on the tope of 
coaches, being well aware that he was not in a state 
of health to walk the whole way. ' * 

In the meanwhile, Sir Jamea Alhetty^ tba lAondos 
merchant, to whom poor Buitotd >NtsA ^^^ \ivis«Eqni^ 
li/s long and difficult jouiaey, vras\ie^vttDM\^\.o 
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pect that he had acted hastily ; and, perhaps, un- 
justly. He had written his distressing letter in the 
monients of his first indignation, on hearing the 
statement of the two creditors ; and he had more- 
over written it under their dictation ; — and, as the 
pers6n who had long wished to he admitted into 
partnership with him happened to call at the same 
time, and had taken advantage of Burford's sup- 
posed delinquency, he had, without further hesita- 
tion, granted his request. But as Sir James, though 
a nuhf was a kind-hearted man, when his angry 
feelings had subsided, the rebound of them was in 
favour of the poor accused ; and he reproached 
himself for having condemned and punished a sup- 
posed culprit, before he was even heard in his dc- 
f fence. Therefore, having invited Burford's accu- 
i sers to return to dinner, he dismissed them as soon 
t as he could, and went in search of his wife, wish- 
1 iog, but not expecting, his hasty proceeding to re- 
ceive the approbation of her candid spirit and dis- 
ciiminating judgment. *< What is all this 1" cried 
Lady Alberry, when he had done speaking. << Is it 
possible that, on the evidence of these two men, who 
have shown themselves inveterate enemies of the 
poor bankrupt, you have broken your promise to 
him, and pledged it to another ?" '* Yes ; and my 
letter to Burford is gone. I wish I had shown it to 
jfou before it went ; but, surely Burford's child could 
not have told them falsehoods." *' That depends 
on her education." ^< True, Jane ; and she was 
brought up« you know, by that paragon, her mo- 
ther, who cannot do wrong." " No •, e.Vv^ v^^a 
hnnii^bt up by that weak woman, Yvet ^^^^xs^^ 
/ ^, who is Dot Ukely, I fear, evei to do xv^X.. ^ 
^ pious mother educated ber, 1 a\io\Ad\i»N«k\i 

3* 
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suce that Annabel Burford could not have 
lie. However, I shall see, and interrogate 1 
cusers. In the- meanwhile, I must regret y( 
cessive precipitancy." 

As l«iady Alberry was a woman who scrupi 
performed all her religious and moral dutie 
was, consequently, always observant of tha 
command, ^' mot to take up a reproach again 
neighbour." She was, therefore, very unwil 
believe the ffuth of this charge against Bi 
and thought that it was more likely an ill-ed 
girl should tell a falsehood, which had alsc 
ha(>s, been magnified by involuntary exaggc 
than that the husband of such a woman as 
Burford should be the delinquent which \ 
creditors described him to be. For she had i 
mer days, been thrown into society with B« 
wife, and felt attracted towards her by the i 
est of all sympathies, that of entire unity on 
subjects most connected with our welfare iiei 
liereafler ; those sympathies which can < 
strangers into friends, and draw them toget 
the enduring ties of pure. Christian love. *' N< 
said she to herself; '^ the beloved husband o 
a woman cannot be a villain : and she a^ 
with benevolent impiltience, the arrival of ' 
pected guests. 

They came, accompanied by Charles D 
Annabel's young fellow-traveller, who was i 
to one of them ; and Lady Alberry lost no 
drawing from them an exact detail of all f 
passed. ^* And this girl, you say, was a 
conceited, set-up bei^, full of bfiiselC '^' 
complisbments; in short, tViecteolvn^ 
'' Teff/^ replied one of the o\4 taw, ^^ 
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I comody to look at her and hear her !" <' But 
what says my young friend?" " The sanie. She 
u very pretty ; but a model of affectation, boasting, 
and vanity. Now she was hanging her head on 
ooe side — ^then looking languishingly with her 
eyes ; — and when my uncle, coarsely, as I thought, 
bilked of her father as a bankrupt, her expression 
ofangiy mortification was so ludicrous, that I could 
scarcely help laughing. Nay, I do assure you," 
be continued, <' that had we been lefl alone a few 
minutes, I should have been made the confidant of 
her love-af&irs ; for she sighed deeply once, and 
asked me, with an aflected lisp, if I did not think 
it a dangerous thing to have a too susceptible 
heart ?" As he said this, after the manner of An- 
nabel, both tlic old men exclaimed, '' Admirable ! 
that is she to the life ! I think that I see her and 
hear her !" " But I dare say," said Lady Alberry 
gravely, ^* that you paid her compliments and pre- 
tended to admire her notwithstanding." ^^ I own 
it ; for how could I refuse the incense which every 
look and gesture demanded ?" " A. principle of 
truth, young man ! would have enabled you to do 
it. What a fine lesson it would be, for poor flat- 
tered women, if we could know how meanly men 
think of us, even when they flatter us the most." 
<' Bat, dear Lady Alberry, this girl seemed to me 
a mere child ; a coquette of the nursery : still, had 
she been older, her evident vanity would have se- 
cured roe against her beauty." '' You are mista- 
keui Charles ; this child is almost seventeen. But 
- now, gentlemen, as jwt men, I appeal to you all, 
whether iris not more likely \ha\. Vo^^a \^\x-^^xv^>^ 
gtti told UeSf than that Viqi {aXYvet^ ^<^ Vxv^cs^s^^ | 
«Be of the best of v^omeu, a\io\M \i^ ^^-1 ^^ ' 
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grossest dishonesty ?" " I must confess, Jane 
you ha«re convinced me," said Sir James ; bi 
two creditors only frowned, and spoke not. 
consider," said this amiable advocate ; '* i 
girl's habitation was so beautiful, was it n 
consistent with her boasting propensities thi 
should not choose to be set down at it 1 And 
father still had carriages and servants, would 
not have been sent to meet her 1 And if he 
really rich, would she have been allowed to 
alone in a stage coach 1 Impossible ; and I 
jure you to suspend your severe judgment of i 
fortunate man till you have sent some one t 
bow he really lives." 

^* I am forced to return to Wynstaye to-mor 
growled out Charles's uncle ; <^ therefore, su 
I go myself." " We had fixed to go into ' 
ourselves next week," replied Lady Alberr}! 
a visit to a dear friend who lives not far from 
staye. Therefore, what say you. Sir James ? 
we not better go with our friend ? For if yoi 
done poor Burford injustice, the sooner you 
him reparation, and in person, the better.'' 
this proposal Sir James gladly assented ; am 
set of for Wales the next day, accompanied 1: 
uncle and the nephew. 

As Lady Alberry was going to her chamb 
the second night of their journey, she was si 
by the sound of deep groans, and a sort of de! 
raving, from a half-open door. " Surely," sa 
to the landlady, who was conducting her, " th 
0ome one very ill in that room/' Oh dear 
my lady ; a poor man who was picked up c 
road jresterday. Ho bad Yra\ke^ «1\ ^^n«% 
il&e ijemt of Wales, tiU he ^w^^a lao xlvt^^^Vi^ i 
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coach ; and he supposes that, from weakness, he fell 
off io the night ; and not being missed, ho lay till 
he was found and brought hither." <' Has way medi- 
cal man seen him V* ^* Not yet ; for our surgeon 
livea a good way ; and as he had his senses when 
bo first came, we hoped he was not much hurt* 
He was able to tell us that he only wanted a garret, 
as he was very poor ; and yet, my lady, he looks 
and speaks so like a gentleman !" '* Poor creature ! 
he must be attended to, and a medical man sent 
for directly, as he is certainly not sensible now.^^ 
" Hark ! he is raving again, and all about his wife, 
and I cannot tell what" " I should like to see 
him," said Lady Alberry, whose heart always yearned 
towards the afflicted ; '' and I think that I am my- 
self no bad doctor." Accordingly she entered the 
room just as the sick man exclaimed in his delirium, 
" Cruel Sir James ! I a fraudulent .... Oh ! my 
dearest Anna !".... and Lady Alberry recogni- 
zed, in the poor raving being before her, the calum- 
niated Burford ! <' I know him ! " she cried, burst- 
ing into tears ; <* we will be answerable for all ex- 
penses." She then went in search of Sir James ; 
and having prepared him as tenderly as she could 
for the painful scene which aMraited him, she led him 
to the bed-side of the unconscious invalid ; — then, 
while Sir James, shocked and distressed beyond mea- 
aure, interrogated the landlady, Lady Alberry exami- 
ned the nearly thread-bare coat of the supposed rich 
man, which lay on the bed, and searched for the 
alendeiiy-fiUed purse, of which he had himself spo- 
ken, she found there Sir James's letter, which had, 
she doubted notf occasioned \ua ^owxtk^'j ^xAXas^'^^- 
neaa ; and which, therefore, in mi B^^^iiix^ qS. x^'^^^ 
ant feeling, her husband tote -into atom^. \^ 
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same pocket he found Annabel's confession ; airi 
when they Icfl the chamber, having vainly. waiteditt 
hopes of being recognized by the poor invalid, thef 
returned to their fellow-travellers, carrying with thflm 
the evidences of Burford's scanty means, in corrobo- 
ration of the tale of suiferint^and fatigue which IhiB} 
had to relate. <' Sec," said Lady Alberry, holdiii| 
up the coat, and emptying the purse on the table 
'< are these the signs of opulence ? and is travelKof 
on foot, in a hot June day, a proof of splendid Hvio^f 
While the harsh creditor, as he listened to the tri 
of delirium, and read the confession of Annabel 
regretted the hasty credence which he had girei 
to her falsehoods. 

But what was best to be done ? To send for Bar 
ford's wife ; — and, till she arrived to nurse him, 8b 
James and Lady Alberry declared that they wonk 
not leave the inn. It was therefore agreed that flu 
nephew should go to Burford's house in the baroochoj 
and escort his wife back. He did so ; and wUh 
Annabel, lost in painful thought, was walking on Out 
road, she saw the barouche driving up, with bei 
young fellow-traveller in it As it requires great 
suffering to subdue such overweening vanity as An- 
nabel's, her first thought, on seeing him, was, that 
her youthful beau was a young heir, who had travel- 
led in disguise, and was now come in state to make 
her an offer ! She therefore blushed with pleasure 
as he approached, and received his bow with a coun- 
tenance of joy. But his face expressed no answer 
ing pleasure ; and, coldly passing her, he said bk 
business was with her mother, who, alarmed, she 
scarcely knew why, stood trembling at the door | 
nor was sho less alarmed vrVieti >\ie ^«^\\^ ^vqA 
/^A/ bis errand, in broken atidfeXv^ivftq.^'c.c.^^Van « 
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ilelivered Lady Alberry's letter. <' Annabel must 
^ go with me !" said her n)other, in a deep and so^ 
leron tone. Then, lowering her voice, because un** 
willing to reprove her before a stranger, she added, 
^^Yes, my child ! thou must go to see the effects of 
thy errors, and take sad, but salutary warning for 
the rest of thy life. Wc shall not detain you long, 
sir," she continued, turning to Charles Danvers ; 
p "our slender wardrobe can be soon prepared." 
^ In a short time, the calm, but deeply suffering 
-^ wife, and the weeping humbled daughter, were on 
I their road to the inn. The mother scarcely spoke 
during the %vholo of the journey ; but she seemed to 
pray a great deal ; and the young man was so af- 
fected with the subdued an<;u!sh of the one, and 
-.: the passionate grief of the other, that, he declared 
.^ to Lady Alberry, he had never been awakened to 
<j such serious thoughts before, and hoped to be the 
U better for the journey through the whole of his ex- 
^1 iatence ; while, in licr penitent sorrow, he felt in- 
lie cliaed to forget Annabel's fault, coquetry, and af- 
». fectation. 

e:; When they reached the inn, the calmness of thei 
.£ wife was entirely overcome at the sight of Lady 
n. Alberry, who opened her arms to receive her with 
s the kindness of an attached friend ; whispering aS 
^ she did so, '^ He has been sensible ; and he knew 
jp ^h: James ;■ knew him as an affectionate friend and 
i^ nurse !" " Gracious heaven, I thank thee," she re- 
3. plied, hastening to his apartment, leading the re- 
r. hietant Annabel along. But he did not know them, 
15 aod his wife was at first speechless with sorrow ; at 
MS ^^ngth, recovering her calmness, she said, " See ! 
.. <iear unhappy ^W io what thy smMn^E^V^^ t^ 
Aicedtby fond fatlifer! Humble th^^fcX?, ts\^ ^^ 
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re the Great Being whom thou hast ofiendi 
own his mercy in the awful warning!" 
humbled, I am warned, I trust," cried An 
, falling on her knees ; ^^ but, if he die, yd 
il become of me ?" " What will become of 
/ /" replied the metier, shuddering at the fa 
ea of losing him, but preparing, with forced c< 
osure, for her important duties. Trying ones 
.eed they were, through many days and nigl 
hat the wife and daughter had to watch beside 
joed of the unconscious Burford. The one he 
herself kindly invoked, and tenderly desired, ( 
her absence Tcondcred at ; while the other ne 
heard her name mentioned, during tho ravings 
fever, without heart-rending upbraidings, and j 
reproofs. But Bur ford's hfe was granted to 
prayers of agonizing alTection : and, when recol) 
tion returned, he had the joy of knowing that 
reputation was cleared, that his nngry cred' 
were become his kind friends, and that Sir Ji 
Alberry lamented, with bitter regret, that he f 
no longer prove his confidence in him by m 
him his partner. But, notwithstanding this 
to his prospects, Burford piously blessed tho 
which had had so salutary an influence on I 
fending child ; and had taught her a lesson 
she was not likely to forget. Lady Albern 
ever, thought that the lesson was not yet sv 
\y complete; for, though Annabel might b 
of lying by the consequences of her falseh 
vanity which prompted them might still r 
corrected. Therefore, as Annabel had 
it was tlie wish not to lose consequence 
of Aer supposed admirer, which Uadle 
^ast fatal falsehood. Lady Alberr?, V\\\i 
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I, contrived a plan for layiofl the axe« if 
the root of her vanity ; and Ae took m 
)ortuDity of asking Uharles Danvens, in' 
;e, and that of her mother, Bome particu^ 
rning what passed in the coach, and hit 
the subject. As she expected, he gave a ^ 
id favourable representation ; and would' 
that he did not form a favourable opinioa 
companion. '' What ! Charles," said shey 
pretend to deny that you mimicked her 
Tianner ?" She then repeated all that he 
id, and his declaration that her evident 

coquetry steeled liis heart against her, 
; the same time, his accurate mimickiy 
I's manner ; nor did she rest till she had 
n him a full avowal that what he had am 
I true ; for, Lady Alberry was not a wo- 
resisted ; while the mortified, humbled, 
ad Annabel, could only hide her face la 
-'s bosom ; who, while she felt for the 
angs inilicted on her, mingled caresses 
tears, and whispered in her ear, that the 
m which she endured was but for a mo- 

the benefit would be, she trusted, of 
-ation. The lesson was now complete 
Lnnabel found that she had not only, by 
vanity, deprived her father of a lucrative 
'Ut that she had exposed herself to the ri- 
1 contempt of that very being who had 
luse of her error ; and, in the depdi of 
le and contrite heart, she resolved from 
nt to struggle with her besetting sins, and 
m. Nor was the resolve oC th»ltrrai% 
mr broken. BntwY\eiiYvei&&«!i^^iTO«» 
stination bad been Wve c\i\a^i ''«^» ^^ 
4 
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by his own wishes to take orders, and was, 
of time, inducted into a considerable li 
gift of Sir James Albeny, Annabel rivalK 
ther in piMrforroing the duties of her ne 
and, when she became a wife and molht 
she had a mournful satisfaction in relating 
story to her children ; bidding them be^ 
lying ; but more especially of that comn 
lie of vanity, whether it be active or passiv 
said she, ^' that retributive justice in this 
that which attended mine, may always f 
falsehoods, or those of others ; but becau 
is contrary to the moral law of God ; at 
liar, as scripture tells us, is not only lii 
nishmeiit and disgrace here, but will be 
of certam and more awful punishment ir 
to come." 

The following tale illustrates the pass 

VANITT. 



UNEXPECTED DISCOVERII 

There are two sayings — the one dei 
divine, the other from human authority- 
of which is continually forced upon us 
ence. They are these : — " A prophet i: 
out honour, except in his own country ; 
tnan is a hero to his valet- de chambre 
mililarity breeds contempt," is also a pro 
same effect ; and they all three bear up( 
dency in our natures to undervalue the t 
the claims to distinction, 6f those with wb 
closely connected and associated ; and 
capahiUty to believe that they^ whom w 
Tpa/5 considered as out e<\\M\soT^^,Qt 
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<nr inferiors, can be to the rest of the world objects 
of admiration and respect. 

No one was more convinced of the truth of 
Aese sayings than Darcy Pennington, the only 
- child of a pious and virtuous couple, who thought 
' f him the best of sons, and one of the first of geni- 
Q?es; but, as they were not able to persuade the 
!^ rest of the family of this latter truth, when they di- 
1 ed, Darcy's uncle and guardian insisted on his go- 
' ing into a merchant's counting-house in London, 
f instead of being educated for one of the learned 
professions. Darcy had a mind too well disciplined 
to rebel against his guardian's authority. He there- 
fore submitted to his allotment in silence ; resolv- 
ing that his love of letters and the muses should 
not interfere with his duties to his employer, but 
he devoted all his leisure hours to literary pursuits ; 
and) as he had real talents, he was at length raised, 
from the unpaid contributor to the poetical co- 
lumns in a newspaper, to the paid writer in a po- 
pular magazine ; while his poems, signed Alfred^ 
became objects of eager expectation. But Darcy's 
own family and friends could not have been more 
surprised at his growing celebrity than he himself 
was : for he was a smcere, humble christian ; and, 
having been accustomed to bow to the opinion o£ 
those whom he considered as his superiors in in- 
tellect and knowledge, he could scarcely believe 
in his own eminence. But it was precious to his 
heart, rather than to his vanity ; as it enabled him 
to indulge those benevolent feelings, which his 
small income had hitherto restrained. At length 
he pablished a duodecimo volume oC ^q^xsl^ «svi 
bjrmas, BtOl under the name of Mfee&^^VvOsv ^^ 
highly praised in reviews and j|OwrQs\s. «cA^^^x^« 
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desire was expressed to know who the modest, ]»% 
misingy and pious writer was. ^i 

Notwithstanding, Darcy could not prevail upon 
himself to disclose his name. He visited hia natiff 
town every year, and in the circle of his family aai 
friends, was still considered only as a good sort qf 
lad, who had been greatly overrated by his pareal^ 
— -was just suited for a situation in which he hai 
been placed — and was very fortunate to have be^i 
ireceived into partnership with the merchant to 
l¥faom he had been clerk. In vain did Darcy aoMr 
times endeavour to hint that he was an author { Jm 
remembered the contempt with which his tipd% 
and relations, had read one of the earliest finiiti Jf 
his muse, when exhibited by his fond fhther^ apfl 
the advice given to bum such stuff, and not tiiai 
the head of a dull boy, by making him ^ncy biiOf 
M£tL genius. Therefore, rec(41ecting the wisewMj^ 
ing Quoted above, he feared that the news of U| 
literary celebrity would not be received with plefi* 
sure, and that die affection with which he was qow 
welcomed might suffer diminution. Besides, thoui^ 
he, — and then his heart rose in his throaty with a 
Choking painful feeling, — ^those tender pa[real9» 
who would have enjtiyed my little fame, are odd 
and unconscious now ; and the ears, to which ay 
prtdses would have been sweet music, cannot hear ; 
therefore methinks I have a mournful pleasure lis 
keeping on that veil, the removal of which caking 
confer pleasure on them." Consequently he re 
riiained contented to be warmly welcomed at D^ 
for talents of an hupible sort, such as his powet fo( 
Inending toys, making kites, and rabbits on tht 
smi!; T^fch talents endeared Vivm Xft«J\ ^^c\ft<K^ 
drea of bis fan^ily and friends •, a^wOL, x\\xQ»i^ ^8s»« 
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it 



to their parents. Yet it may be asked, was it pos 
Bible that a young man, so gifled, could conceal hii 
abilities from observation 1 
^j^*! Oh, yes. Darcy, to borrow Addison's metaphoi 
^^* concerning himself, though he could draw a bill fo^ 
£lO()0, had never any small change in his pocket 
'^ . Like him he could write, but he could not talk ; h< 
'^ was discouraged in a moment ; and the slightes 
^' TebufT made him hesitate to a painful degree. Hi 
"'^- had, however, some flattering moments, evei 
amidst his relations and friends ; for he heard then 
^ repeating his verses and singing his songs. He ha( 
also far greater joy in hearing his hymns in places 
of public worship ; and then, too much choked wit! 
grateful emotion to join m the devotional chonu 
himselfy he used to feel his own soul raised to hea< 
ven upon those wings which ho had furnished for the 
souls of others. At such moments, he longed tc 
discover himself as the author ; but was withheld 
by the fear that his songs would cease to be admi- 
red, and his hymns would lose their usefulness, if ii 
were known that ho had written them. However, 
he reeplved to/«e/ his way ; and once on hearing a 
song of his commended, he ventured to observe, '<] 
think I can write as good a one." ** You !" cried 
hia uncle ; " what a conceited boy ! I remembei 
that you used to scribble verses when a child ; bu< 
I thought you had been laughed out of that non- 
sense." " My dear fellow, nature never meant 
thee for a poet, believe me," said one of his cousins 
conceitedly, — a young collegian. ** No, no ; like 
the girl in the drama, thou wouldst make * love' and 
* joy' rhyme, and know no better." ** But I have 
writtea, and [can rhyme," rep\\e4'DMe.^ , ^A^>wv\iS 

alitth. ''Indeed I'' replied h\afo™^\\>.>aiXxX\^^^^ 

4* 
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Mr. Darcy Pennington, it really would be very a 

sing to see your erudite productions ; perhaps 

will indulge us some day." << I will ; and then 

may probably alter your opinion." Soon i 

Darcy wrote an anonymous prose tale in' one 

lume, interspersed with poetry, which had evi 

greater run Uian his other writings ; and it waa 

tributed first to one person, and then to anotl 

while his publisher was excessively pressed to 

elare the name of the author ; but he did not I 

self know it, as he only knew Darcy, avowedly^ 

der a feigned name. But, at length, Darcy n 

ved to disclose his secret, at least his relal 

and friends at D — ; and just as the second ed 

of his tale was nearly completed, he set off fo 

native place, taking with him the manuscript 

of the printer's marks, to prove that he was tb< 

tbor of it. 

He had one irresistible motive for thus wal 
out from his incognito^ like Homer's deities from 
cloud. He had fallen in love with his second 
sin, Julia Vane, an heiress, and his uncle's ^ 
and had become jealous of himself, as he hac 
some months, wooed her in anonymous pc 
which she, he found, attributed to a gentlem 
the neighbourhood, whose name he knew not ; 
she had oflen declared that, such was her pa 
for poetry, he who could woo her in beautiful 
was alone likely to win her heart. 

On jthe very day of his arrival, he said in the 
Uy curcle that he had brought down a little x 
script of his own, which he wished to read to 1 
Oh ! the comical grimaces ! the suppressed 1 
ter, grovfing and swelling, however^ till it ecu 
fmtramedno longer, which 'waa the x^^vsl^o^ ^ 
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quest! And oh! tho looks of consternation when 
Dorcy produced the manuscript from his pocket! 
" Why, Darcy," said his uncle, " this is really a 
word and a blow ; but you cannot road it to-night ; 
tre are engaged." Certainly, Mr. Darcy Penning- 
ton," said his aunt, " if you wish to read your as- 
tonishing productions, we are bound in civiUty to 
hear them ; but wc are all going to Sir Hugh Bel- 
son's, and shall venture to take you with us, though 
it is a great favour and privilege to be permitted to 
go on such an occasion ; for a gentleman is staying 
there who has written such a sweet book ! It is 
only just out, yet it cannot be had ; because the first 
edition is sold, and the second not finished. So Sir 
Hugh, for whom your uncle is exerting himself 
against the next election, has been so kind as to in- 
vite us to hear the author read his own work. This 
gentleman does not, indeed, own that he wrote it : 
still he does not deny it ; and it is clear, by his man- 
nery that he did write it, and that he would be very 
sorry not to be considered as the writer," " Very 
well, then ; the pleasure of hearing another author 
read his own works shall be delayed," replied Darcy, 
smiling. '^ Perhaps, when you have heard this gen- 
tleman's, you will not be so eager to read yours, 
Darcy," said Julia Vane ; ** for you used to be a 
modest man." Darcy sighed, looked significantly, 
but remained silent. 

In the evening they went to Sir Hugh Belson's. 
where, in the Captain Eustace, who was to delight 
the company, Darcy recognized the gentleman whc 
had been pointed out to him as the author of se- 
veral meagre performances handed about in manu< 
senipl in certain circles ; w\»ftVioYiftdL^^\t ^^^«k>! 
to the birth and fashiou ot l\v^ vrcvMet.visA^s^ 
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bnbery which is always administered to the self-l 
of those who are the select few chosen to see 
judge on such occasions. 

Captain Eustace now prepared to read ; 
when he named the title of the book which he I 
in his hand, Darcy started from his seat in surpri 
for it was the title of his own work ! But th 
might be two works with the same title ; and he 
down again ; but when the reader continued, i 
he could doubt no longer, he again started up, a 
with stuttering eagerness, said, " Wh-wh — w 
sir, did you say, wrote this book ?" * " I have m 
ed no names, sir," replied Eustace conceited 
*^ the author is unknown, and wishes to remain s 
"Mr. Darcy Pennington," cried his aunt, *' 
down and be quiet ;" and he obeyed. " Mr P 
nington," said Sir Hugh, affectedly, "the yi< 
must be sought, and is discovered with difficu 
you know; for it shrinks from observation, \ 
loves the shade." Darcy bowed assent ; but 5: 
bis eyes on the discovered violet before him 11 
such an equivocal expression, that Eustace was < 
concerted ; and the more so, when Darcy, v 
could not but feel the ludicrous situation in wh 
he was placed, hid his face in his handkerchief^ < 
was evidently shaking with laughter. " Mr. Da 
Pennington I am really ashamed of you," whispei 
his aunt ; and Darcy recovered his composure, 
had now two hours of great enjoyment. He hei 
that book admirably read which he had intended 
read the next day, and knew that he should r 
ill. He heard that work applauded to the ski( 
the work of another, which would, he feared, 1 
ifeen faintly commended, if kuoNm lo \ 
^nd he saw the fine eyes of the "womwi V 
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Irowned in tears, by the power of his own simple 
lathos. The poetry in the book was highly admi- 
red also; and, when Eustace paused to take breath, 
Julia whispered in his ear, '< Captain Eustace is tho 
^ntleman who, I have every reason to believe, 
wrote some anonymous poetry sent me by the post ; 
for Captain Eustace pays me, as you see, marked 
attention ; and as he denies that he wrote the ver- 
ses, exactly as he denies that he wrote the book 
which he is now reading, it is very evident that he 
wrote both." ** I dare say," replied Darcy, colour- 
ing with resentment, " that he as much wrote the 
one as he wrote the otherJ*^ « What do you mean, 
Darcy ? There can be no doubt of the fact ; and I 
own that I cannot be insensible to such talent ; for 
poetry and poets are my passion, you know ; and in 
his authorship I forget his plainness. Do you not 
think that a woman would be justified in loving a 
man who writes so morally, so piously, and so de- 
lightfully !" "Certainly," replied Darcy, eagerly 
grasping her hand, " provided his conduct be in uni- 
son with his writings ; and I advise you to give the 
writer in question your whole heart J*^ 

After the reading was over, the delighted audi- 
ence crowded round the reader, whose manner of 
receiving their thanks was such, as to make every 
one but Darcy believe the work was his own ; and 
never was the passive lie of vanity more com- 
pletely exhibited ; while Darcy, intoxicated, as it 
Were, by the feelings of gratified authorship, and the 
hopes excited by Juha's words, thanked him again 
uid again for the admirable manner in \vblc\\ Vv^ Vy&sL 
fBid the booir ; declaring, wUVi gxetvX e^rcifc^Vcv^^^, 
^ be could not have done \t aucVv yva^LVC-^XvYov^^^ 
^diag, that this evening was l\\e \vwp\f\^^^. ^^^"^'^^'^ 
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" Mr. Darcy Pennington, what ails yon ?" oriedt 
his aunt ;" " you really are not like yourself!" " HoW 
your tongue, Darcy," said his uncle, drawing him 
on one side ; " Do not be such a forward puppy ;— 
who ever questioned or cared, whether you could 
have done it justice or not ? But here is the car- 
riage ; and I am glad you have no longer an oppor- 
tunity of thus exposing yourself by your literary and 
critical raptures, which sits as ill upon you, as the ca- 
ressings of the ass in the fable did on him, when he 
pretended to compete with the lapdog in fondling 
bis master." 

During the drive home, Darcy did not speak a 
word ; not only because he was afraid of his severs 
uncle and aunt, but, because he was meditatiiig 
how he should make that discovery, on the success 
of which hung his dearest hopes. He was also com- 
muning with his own heart, in order to bring it 
back to that safe humility out of which it had been 
led by the flattering and unexpected events of the 
evening. " Well," said he. while they drew round 
the fire, " as it is not late, suppose I read my woA 
to you nfm\ I assure you that it is quite as good 
as that which you have heard." — " Mr. Darcy 
Pennington, you really quite alarm me," cried hb 
aunt. " Why so?" — '• Because I fear that you ars 
a little dtHriouiP^ — On which Darcy nearly laugb- 
ed himself into convulsions. " Let me feel your 
pulse, Darcy," said his uncle very t^ravely, — " too 
quick. — I shall send for advice, if you are not bst- 
ter to-morrow ; you look so flushed, and your eyes 
are so bright I" — ** My dear uncle," replied Iw- 
cy, *' I shall be quite well if you will but hesr 
ir7jr /manuscript before wegotob^J* They now 
oJJ looked at each otVier \?*\l\v *\Tie,ieoae^ ^^»na* 
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and Julia, in order to please him, (for she really 
loYed him,) said, " Well, Darcy if you insist upon 
it;** — but interrupting her, he suddenly started up, 
aod exclaimed, *< No ; on second Uioughts, I will 
not read it till Captain Eustace and Sir Hugh 
and his family can be present ; and they will be 
here the day after to-morrow.'* — *' What ! read your 
nonsense to them !" cried his uncle ; '' Poor fellow ! 
poor fellow !" But Darcy was gone ! he had 
caoght Julia's hand to his lips, and quitted the 
room, leaving his relations to wonder, to fear, and 
to pity. But as Darcy was quite composed the 
next day, they all agreed that he must have drunk 
more wine than he or they had been aware of the 
preceding evening. But though Darcy was will- 
ing to wait the ensuing evening, before he disco- 
vered his secret to the rest of the family, he could 
not be easy till he had disclosed it to Julia: for he 
was mortified to find that the pious, judicious Julia 
Vane had, for one moment, believed that a mero 
nan of the world, like Captain Eustace, could have 
written such verses as he had anonymously ap- 
dressed to her ; verses breathing the very quintes- 
•ence of pure love ; and full of anxious interest not 
only for her temporal, but her eternal welfare. 
'*.No, no," said he ; *' she shall not remain in such a 
degrading error one moment longer ;" and having 
requested a private interview with her, he disclosed 
the truth. — " What! are you— con you be — did 
jfou write all !" she exclaimed in broken accents ; 
while Darcy gently reproached her for having be- 
lieved thate mere worldly admirer could" so have 
written ; however, she justified herself by declaring 
how impossible it was to suspect Wi^V. ^ xessiw ^^ 
boaour, as Eustace seemed, could be ^oW^^ ^^^^ 
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assume a merit which was not his own. He 

paused, turning away from Darcy's pone 

look, covered with conscious blushes, ashanu 

he shouM see how pleased she was. But si 

dily acknowledged her sorrow at having bei 

trayed, by the unworthy artifice of Eustace 

I' encouraging his attentions, and was eager i 

II cert with Darcy the best plan for revealii 

^1 surprising secret. 

jl The evening, so eagerly anticipated by 

i4 and Julia, now arrived : and great was the c< 
xl nation of all the rest of the family, when 
^?; . took a manuscript out of his pocket, and be 
open it. " The fellow is certainly posse 
thought his uncle. '< Mr. Darcy Pennin 
jc whispered his aunt, '<I shall faint if you pe: 
\r^. exposing yourself !" — " Darcy, I will shut ; 
!S if you proceed," whispered his uncle; " f< 
i% must positively be mad. " — " Let him go or 
■';; uncle," said Julia ; 'M am sure you will be d 
!l? ed, or ought to be so ;" and, spite of his i 
! ; threats and whispers, he addressed Captaii 
*S' stace thus : — 

1 j " Allow me, sir, to thank you again for th( 

!^A than justice which you did my humble perfoi 
J the other evening;. Till I heard you read it, 
i? unconscious that it had so much merit ; and 1 
i^ thank you for the highest gratification which, 
li} author, I ever received." New terror seized 
one of his family who heard him, except 
while wonder filled Sir Hugh and the rest 
party — £ustace excepted ; he knew that h 
not the author of the work ; therefore he coi 
dispute the fact that the Teal a.\xlViot tvo>n ftiU 
fore turn : and blushes of delecXied ^^Oci^i^ 






r 
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I cheek ; but, ere he could falter out a reply, 
f'fl uQcle and sons seized him bj the arm, and 
3d on speaking with him in another room. 
, laughing violently, endeavoured to shake 
off, but in vain. " Let him alone," said Julia, 
ig, and coming forward. '< Dorcy's ' eye may 
a fine frenzy rolling,' a«> you have all of you 
j him to be a poet ; but other frenzy than 
f a poet be has not, I assure you — so pray set 
t liberty ; / will be answeiable for his sanity." 
lat does all this mean," said his uncle, as he 
is sons unwillingly obeyed. '< It means," said 
Yj '< that I hope not to quit this room till I have 
he delight of hearing these yet unpublished 
s of mine read by Captain Eustace. Look, 
continued he, '^ here is a signature well known, 
>ubt, to you ; that of AlfredJ*^ " Are you in- 
AMred, the celebrated Alfred ?" faltered out 
ice. '^ I believe so," he replied with a smile ; 
ugh on some occasions, y ou know, it is difficult 
nre one's personal identity.^* " True," answered 
ice, turning over the manuscript to hide his 
sion. *< And I, Captain Eustace," said Julia, 
e had the great satisfaction of discovering that 
jnknown poetical correspondent is my long 
shed friend and cousin, Darcy Pennington, 
k how satisfactory this discovery has been to 
" Certainly, Madam," he replied, turning 
with emotion ; for he not only saw bis Passive 
of Vanity detected, though Darcy had too 
i Christian forbearance even to insinuate that 
tended to appropriate to himself the fame of 
ler, but he aiso saw, in spite of the kindness 
which sho addressed him, ihal Yift \aj^ V^'^^* 
and that Darcy had piobab\^ ^B^od^V^^ 

5 
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3 aU this?" cried Sir Hugh at kut, 
uncle and aunt; had listened in silent \ 
fVhy, Eustace, I thought you owned til 
deny ; I ovoned noihing ;" he eagerlj 
You iuitited on it, nay, every hody inaii 
as the author of the heautiful work ^ 
and of other things ; and if Mr. Penniii 
that he is the author, I t^ive him joy o| 
and his fame." <* What do I hearP \ 
mt ; " Mr. Darcy Pennington a geniuSi 
s, and I not suspect it !" '< Impoanb 
his uncle, pettishly ; ^< that dull fellow 
wit ! It cannot be What ! are you A| 
I cannot credit it ; for if so, I have be^m 
3d ;" while his sons seemed to feel aa i 
tiiication as surprise. *' My dear uncle.'' 
cy, *' I am now a professed author. I 
work which you hcajd last night. Here If 
manuscript, as returned by the printei 
e is the last proof of the second edition, 
!ceived at the post-office just now, direc 
B. ; which is, I think, proof positive tha 
Alfred also, who, by your certainly in 
ises, is for this evening, at least, in his ov 
vatcd into Alfred the Great." 



CHAPTER HI. 

ON THR LIES OF FLATTERY. 

The Lies of Flattery are next on my li 
These lies are, generally speaking, nc 
ncipled, but offensive ; and though they 
told to conciliate good will, the fiattere 
his attempt; for his intended du|^c 
s through his art, and Vie q^c;\\.^« 
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ere he meant to obtain regard. Those who 
sw aught of human nature as it really is, and do • 
t thro^ the radiance of their own christian be- 
irolence over it, must be well aware that few per- 
ns hear with complacency the praises of others, 
en where there is no competition between the 
rties praised and themselves. Therefore, the ob- 
cts of excessive flattery are painfully conscious 
at the praises bestowed on them, in the hearing 
r their acquaintances, will not only provoke those 
iiditors to undervalue their pretensions, but to ac- 
me them of believing in and enjoying the gross 
Attery ofiered to them. There are no persons, in 
ny opinion, with whom it is so difficult to keep up 
* the relations of peace and amity," as flatterers by 
rfstem and habit. Those persons, I mean, who deal 
3Ut their flatteries on the same principle as boys 
throw a handful of burs. However unskilfully the 
burs are thrown, the chances are that some will 
stick ; and flatterers expect that some of their com- 
pliments will dwell with, and impose on, their in- 
tended dupe. Perhaps their calculation is not, gen- 
ttally considered, an erroneous one ; but if there be 
Wy of their fellow-creatures with whom the sensi- 
tive and the discerning may be permitted to loathe 
association, it is with those who presume to address 
tbem in the language of compliment, too violent 
and unappropriate to deceive even for a moment ; 
while they discover on their lips the flickering sneer 
of contempt contending with its treacherous smile, 
and mark their wily eye looking round in search of 
some responsive one, to which it can communicate 
heir sense of the uttered falsehood, and their mean 
)xaitatioa Over their imagined dv\\ift. T\v^ Xv^-^ ^"v 
eaevohnce, even when they catvVi^ \^^^\^^\c^r 
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lies of flattery, may be denominated amiable li 
but the lie of flattery is usually uttered by the I 
hearted and censorious ; therefore to the teiiB< 
OF FLATTERY might be added an alias ; — alioit 

LIE OF MALRVOLENCE. 

Coarse and indiscriminating flatterers lay it di 
as a rule, that they are to flatter all persona en^ 
qualities which they have not. Hence, they fla 
the plain, on their beauty : the weak, on their 
tellect ; the dull, on their wit ; believing, in the ) 
castic narrowness of their conceptions, that no 
possesses any self-knowledge ; but that every 
implicitly believes the truth of the eulogy bestov 
This erroneous view taken by the fiatttrtr of 
penetration o^iYiQ fiaiteredy is common only id tl 
who have more cunning than intellect ; more shrc 
ness than penetration ; and whose knowledge of 
weakness of our nature has been gatheredi not f 
deep study of the human heart, but from the de 
vity of their own, or from the pages of ancient and 
dern satirists ; — ^those who have a mean, maUgi 
pleasure, in believing in the absence of all mond t 
amongst their usual associates ; and are glad tc 
able to comfort themselves for their own consc 
dereliction from a high moral standard, by the < 
viction that they are, at least, as good as their nt 
hours. Yes ; my experience tells me that the ab< 
mentioned rule of flattery is acted upon only by 
half-enlightened, who take for superiority of into 
that base low cunning, 

which, io fools, supplies, 

And amply too, the place of being wise. 

But the deep observer of human nature kn 
that where there is real intellect, there are dbua 
went and self-knowledge a\ao: aud^\»X.VBLV 
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• 

ent are aware to how much praise and ad- 
n they are entitled, be it encomium on their 
il or mental qualifications, 
g to give one illustration of the Lie of Flatte- 
le following tale, of which the offending he- 
3 ^female ; though, as men are the licensed 
Ts of women, I needed not to have feared the 
tion of want of candour, had I taken my ex- 
from one of the wiser sex. 



THE TURBAN; 

OR 

THE LIE OF FLATTERY. 

:e persons are such determined flatterers 
y nature and habit, that they flatter uncon- 
!y, and almost involuntarily. Such a flatter- 
Jemima Aldred ; but, as the narrowness of 
tune made her unable to purchase the luxu- 
life in which she most delighted, she was also 
cions and voluntary flatterer whenever she 
ith those who had it in their power to indulge 
^ourite inclinations 

re was one distinguished woman in the cir- 
her acquaintance, whose favour she was par- 
ly desirous of gaining, and who was therefore 
astant object of her flatteries. This lady, who 
ndered, by her situation, her talents, and her 
1, an object of earthly worship to many of 
iociates, had a good-natured indolence about 
bich made her receive the incense offered, as 
believed in its sincerity. But the flattery of 
Jemima was so gross, and so indiscriminate, 
aometimes converted tbe ua\i«\ ^^T)&&\i^<«^'«^ ^^ 
Delaval^a nature into gaW-, ax\A dv^ S^^x\^^^%r 

5* • 




nant at being supposed capable of leliebiiig 
tion so cxcBssivB, and devolion so servile. But|N 
she was full of chrislian benevolence, and, 
quently, ber firat desire was to do good, shi 
ed pity for the poor girl'H ignoraoco to conquer n* 
Bcutmeat, and laid q plan, in order to correct ^ 
aniead her, if posiible, by salutary mortiScatioo. 
Acrardingly, she invited Jemima, and eonie o 
yonng l:tdios, to S|)eiid a whole day with her 4 
her house in the couutry. But, as the truly 
volent are always reluctant to afflict any ont 
thoiigli it be to impravt, Lady Delaval would haiB 
shrunk from the task which she had imposed dd 
herself, had not Jemima exciled ber into peraeTfr 
ranee by falling repeatedly and grossly into her Iw- 
setting sin during the course of the day. For n 
stance ; Lady Delaval, who usually lefl the 
of her ribbands to her milliner, as she was no 
ous of her personal appearance, wore colouia tf 
breakfast that morning which she thought ill-suitDi 
both to ber years and eomplexion; and having «i^ 
ed her guests how tliey lilted her scarf and lit 
bands, tbey pronounced them to be beaiitiAA 
"But surely, they do not become niy olive, it 
loolung skin !" — "They are certainly not beeoor 
ing," was the ingcDUous reply of all but 
Aldrcd, Tvho persisted in asseKing that the cote 
was as becoming as it waa brilliant ; adding, ■' I it 
not know wbat dear Lady Delavul means fay ni ' ~ 
valuing her own clear complexion." — "The 
that IS said about ibat. the better, 1 believe," ahl i 
dryly replied, not trying lo conceal the 
smile which played upon her lip, aoi 
BtreagtheaeA, by tiiis new instance of 
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ttMUffht she had endeared herself to her by flatter- 
itig ner personal vanity; and, while her compa- 
Mioiis frowned reproach for her insincerityy she wish- 
od for an opportunity of reproving their rudeness. 
After tea, lAdy Delaval desired her maid to bring 
her down the foundation for a turban, which she 
was going to pin up, and some other finery prepar- 
JBd'fbr the same purpose ; and in a short time the 
Aost splendid materials for millenary shone upon 
(heti^le. When she began her task, her other 
guests, Jemima excepted, worked also, but she was 
■Sufficiently employed, she said, in watching the 
creative and tasteful fingers of her friend. At first, 
Lady Delaval made the turban of silver tissue ; and 
Jemima was in ccstacics : but the next moment 
^she declared that covering to be too simple ; and 
Jamima thought so too ; — while she was in equal 
eostacies at the effect of a gaudy many-coloured 
gauze which replaced its modest costliness. But 
still her young companions openly preferred the sil- 
ver covering, declaring that the gay one could only 
be tolerated -if nothing else of showy ornament were 
superadded. They gave, however, their opinion 
in vain. Coloured stones, a gold bancl, and a 
green spun-glass feather, were all in their turn 
heaped upon this showy head-dress, while Jemima 
exulted over every fresh addition, and admired it 
as a new proof of Lady Delaval's taste. " Now, 
then, it is completed," cried Lady Delaval ; ** but 
no ; suppose I add a scarlet feather to the green 
one ;" " Oh I that would be superb ;" and having 
given this desirable finish to her performance, Je- 
mima declared it to be perfect ; but the rest of the 
company were too honest to comvcv^n^ \\.. \je^ 
Pelaval then put it on her Viead •, wjA \\. N^^sa ^^ ^ 
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becoming as it was ugly : but Jemima exdaiii 

tbat her dear friend had never worn any thing 

fore in which she looked so well, adding, <' ! 

then she looks well in every thing. However, i 

lovely turban would become any one."—" ' 

how it would fit you !" said Lady Delaval, putl 

it on her head. Jemima looked in a glass, i 

saw that to her short, small person, little face, ; 

little turned-up nose, such an enormous mass 

finery was the destruction of all comeliness ; 1 

while the by-stand^rs laughed immoderately at 

appearance, Jemima was loud in her admirat 

and volunteered a wish to wear it nt some pu 

place — " for I think, I do look so well in it !" c 

Jemima. '* If so," said her hostess, << you, j/b 

ladies, on this occasion, have neither taste 

eyes ;" while Jemima danced about the room, 

ulting in her heavy head-dress, in the triumph of 

falsehood, and in the supposed superior ascends 

it had gained her over her hostess above that of 

mor6 sincere companions^ Nor, when Lady 

laval expressed her fear that the weight migh 

painful, would she allow it to be removed ; but 

declared that she liked the burden. At part 

Lady Delaval, in a tone of great sigr.ificance, 

her that she should hear from her the next i 

The next morning Jemima often dwelt on tl 

marked words, impatient for an explanatioi 

them ; between twelve and one o'clock, a ser 

of Lady Delaval's brought a letter and a bandl 

The letter was first opened ; and was as folio 

^' Dear Jemima, 
" As I know that you have long wished to 
m/ niece, Lady Ormaby, and a\^o \.o ^NXaxA^i 
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leeture on the grand transparent orrery, 
Mch is Co be given at the public jooms this even- 
ng, (or the benefit of the Infirmary ; though your 
pnise-worthy prudence prevented you from subscri- 
niog to ity I have great pleasure in enclosing you a 
ticket for the lecture, and in informing you that I 
will call and take you to dinner at Lady Ormsby's 
It four o'clock, whence you and I, and the rest of 
(ke party, (which will be a splendid one) shall ad- 

joom to tlie lecture " *' How kind ! how 

nry load 1'' exclaimed Jemima ; but, in her heart, 
I btputiflig these favours to her recent flatteries ; and 
I iBMKng no farther, she ran to her mother's apart- 
ment to declare the joyful news. << Oh ! mamma !" 
teclaiiDed she, *' how fortunate it was that I made 
Up in j died gauze when I did ! and I can wear na- 
tttnd flowers in my hair ; and they are so beco- 
teidg^ as weD as Cheap." 8he then returned to her 
^tftn rdem, to finish the letter and explore the con- 
-tmmia of Ihe box. But what was her consternation 

^^re^Dg the fbllowing words: *<ButI 

Miall tiake you to the dinner, and I give you the 

"Citeket for the lecture, only on this express condi- 

^iAn, — tiiat you wear the accompanying turban, 

^l^ich was decorated according to your taste and 

jtt^gmeat, and in which you were conscious of look- 

%ig80'well! — ^Every addition d ornament was be- 

'«itowed to please you ; and as I know that your wish 

'^vM be not to deprive me of a head-dress in which 

yomr partial eyes thought that I looked so charm,' 

ingly^ I positively assure you that no consideration 

fllndl ever induce me to wear it ; and that I expect 

you to meet my summons, arrayed vti 'JOmx ^ w3>3o&& 

MreSaei»m»dmy tnrban.'' 

^emhna mtt in a sort of atv\\iOT ^?\^x ^wvk> 
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this epistle; aod when she started from i 
was to carry the letter and the turban to 
mother. '< Read that! and look at that!" shi 
claimed, pointing to the turban. ''Why tfl 
sure, Jemima, Lady Delaval must be making { 
of you," she replied. " What could produce 
an absurd requisition?' When called upon to 
swer this question, Jemima blushed ; and, fo 
first time, feeling some compunctious visitinf 
conscience, she almost hesitated to own that ffa 
noying conditions were the consequence of hei 
teries. Still, to comply with them was iroposs 
and to go to the dinner and lecture without t 
and thereby perhaps affront Lady Delaval, was 
possible also. <' What, expect me to hide 
pretty hair under that preposterous moun 
Never, never!" Vainly, now, did she try U 
mire it; and she felt its weight insupport 
'' To be sure," said she to herself, '< Captain 
lie and George Yaux will dine at Lady Orms 
and go to the lecture ; but then they will not 
to look at me in this frightful head-dress, and ^ 
quiz me ; and I am sure they will think me too 
a quiz to sit by ! No, no ; much as I wish t< 
and I do so very, very much wish it, I cannot | 
these cruel conditions." "But what excuse 
you make to Lady Delaval 1" " I must tel 
that I have a bad toothach, and cannot go ; a 
will write her a note to say so ; and at the i 
time return the ugly turban." She did so;- 
when she saw Lady Delaval pass to the fine di 
and heard the carriages at night going to 
crowded lecture, she shed tears of bitterness 
regret, and lamented that she had not <kixed t 
without thG conditional and deloa\a\A^ XmxXjwsi. 
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fkocfc day she saw Lady Delaval's carriage drive up 
to &e aoor, and also saw the servant take a band- 
box out ^' Oh dear, mamma," cried Jemima, " I 
protest that ridiculous old woman has brought her 

S' turban back again !'* and it was with a forced 
e of welcome that she greeted Lady Delaval. 
Tliat lady entered the room with a graver and 
more dignified mien than usual ; for she came to 
refHTove, and, she hoped, amend an offender against 
uose principles of truth which she honoured, and 
to which 8he uniformly acted up. Just before La- 
dj Delaval appeared, Jemima recollected that she 
vu to have the toothach ; therefore she tied up her 
&ce, adding a practical lie to the many already 
told; for one lie is sure to make man v. '' I was 
lorrj to find that you were not able to accompany 
lae to the dinner and lecture," said she ; ^^ and 
were kept at home by the toothach. Was that 
your only reason for staying at home ?" " Certain- 
Ij} Madam ; can you doubt it ?" " Yes ; for I 
hve strong suspicion that the toothach is a pre- 
tftoce, not a reality." **This from you, Lady 
Delaval ! my once kind friend." << Jemima, I am 
, coQie to prove myself a far kinder friend than ever 
I did before. I am glad to find you alone ; be- 
cause I should not have liked to reprove a child be- 
fore her mother." Lady Delaval them reproached 
her astonished auditor with the m< an habit of fiat- 
toy in which she was so apt to indulge ; assuring 
Iier that she had never been for one moment her 
dopoy and had insisted on her wearing the turban, 
in order to punish her despicable duplicity. '< Had 
you not acted thus," continued Lady DqI^n^V ^^ ^ 
meant to bare taken you to the dmnei ^w^ VcNxw^^ 
fntbout coaditiona ; but I wish^ to VdKvcXq^^^ 
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a salutary punishment, in hopes of convincing ]^M ^ 
that there are no qualities qo safe, or so pleaaiogi K^ 
truth and ingenuousness. I saw you cast aR aunih 
ed look at the hat-box," she added, in a gayer tOMi 
'< but fear not ; the turban is no more ; and, in il^ 
stead, I have taken the liberty of bringing yoa • 
Leghorn bonnet ; and should you, while you woi 
it, I'cel any desire to flatter, in your usual degradiii| 
manner, may it remind you of this convenMtiaii 
and its cause^ — and make your present mortificii 
tion the means of your future good." At this mo* 
mcnt Jemima's mother entered the room, exckinif 
ing : ^< Oh ! Lady Delaval ! I am glad you ati 
come ! my poor child's toothach is so bad ! anfj 

I)ov/ unfortunate that" Lady Delaval cait 

on the mistaken mother a look of severe reproof 
and on the daughter one of pity and unavailing n- 
gret ; for she felt that, for the child who is hoodf 
exposed to the contagion of an unprincipled pt- 
rent's example, there can be little chance for amend- 
ment ; and she hastened to her carriage, convinced 
that for poor Jemima Aldred her labours of christiiii 
duty had^ecn exerted in vain. She would bav8 
soon found how just her conviction was, had sbf 
heard the dialogue between the mother anddmugh^^ 
ter, as soon as she drove off. Jemima dried up MC 
hypocritical tears, and exclaimed, ^' A cross, nM" 
thodistical creature ! I am glad she is gone r*-" 
^^ What do you mean, child 1 and what 13 all. Ail 
about?" Jemima having told her, she exclaunad) 
'< Why the woman is mad ! What I object to • 
little harmless flattery ! and call that lying, indeed! 
Nonsense ! it is all a pretence. She haiejlatteni | 
no, indeed; if you were to tell her the truth, no' 
would hsile you like poisou.^^ — ^''"Very likely; Wi 
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iMi mamma, what she has given me. What a 
tMotifiil bonnet ! But she owed it to me, for the 
trick she played me, and for her preaching." — 
"Welly child," answered her mother, 'Met her 
piMch to you every day, and welcome, if she 
oomea, as to day, full-handed." 

Such was the effect* of Lady Delaval's kind ef- 
finrts, on a mother so teaching, and a daughter so 
tw^t; for indelible indeed are those habits of 
falBehood and disingenuousness which children ac- 
i|oire, whose parents do not make a strict adherence 
to tnitb the basis of their children's education ; and 
pomsh all deviation from it with salutary rigour. 
Bdt, whatever be the excellencies or the errors of 
paient9 or preceptors, there is one necessary thing 
&r them to remember, or their excellencies will bo 
Qseless, and their faults irremediable ; namely, that 
they are not to form their children for the present 
world alone ; — they are to educate them not mere- 
ly as the children of timey but as the heirs of eternity. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LIES OF FEAR. 

I ONCE believed that the lie of fear was confined 
to the low and uneducated of both sexes, and to 
children: but further reflection and observation 
have convinced me that this is by no means the 
caee ; but that, as this lie springs from the want of 
moral courage^ and as this defect is by no means 
confined to any class or age, the result of it, that 
fear of man which prompts to the lie of fear, must 
be miiversal also ; though the nature of the dread 
may be various, and of different degrees of strength. 
For instance ; a child or a servant (of course I 

6 
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speak of ill-educated children) breaks a i 
glass, and denies having done so. Acquau 
forget to execute commissions entrusted to 
and either say that they are executed, wh) 
are not, or make some false excuses for ai 
sion which was the result of forgetfulness on 
persons are guilty of so many of this sort of 
the year, as negligent correspondents; sis 
cuses for not writing sooner are usually lies 
— fear of having forfeited favour by too 
silence. 

As the lie of fear always proceeds, as I h; 
fore observed, from a want of moral coura 
often the result of want of resolution to say 
' when ^' yes " is more agreeable to the feel 
the questioner. *^ Is not my new gown p; 
" Is not my new hat becoming T' " Is i 
coat of a good colour?" There are few] 
who have courage to say " no," even to th 
vial questions ; though the negative would b( 
and the affirmative, /aZse^ootf. And still less s 
able to be honest in their replies to questio 
more delicate nature. *<Is not my last w 
best?" "Is not my wife beautiful?" "Is 
daughter agreeable ?" ** Is not my son a fine ) 
Those ensnaring questions, which content 
confiding egotism is only too apt to ask. 

Fear of wounding the feelings of the inter 
prompts an affirmative answer. But, perha[ 
on these occasions is one of the least displ 
because it may possibly proceed from a kin 
sion to give pain, and occasion disappointmei 
has a degree of relationship, a distant family 
blance to the lie of benevolence ; though. 
accurately analysed, €ven this jg^^^-naXxa^^ 
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hood may be resolved into selfish dread of losing fa- 
voQT by speaking the truth. Of these pseudolies of 
beoevolence I shall treat in their turn ; but I shall now 
proceed to relate a story, to illustrate the lie op 

''M ^^^9 and its important results, under apparently 

.~ [ onimportant circumstances. 
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" Are you returning immediately to Worcester V' 
>Bid Lady Leslie, a widow residing near that city, 
to a young officer who was paying her a morning 
^ist " I am ; can I do any thing for you there ?" 
" Tes : you can do me a great kindness. My con- 
fidential servant, Baynes, is gone out for the day and 
ojgfat ; and I do not like to trust my new footman, 
of whom I know nothing, to put this letter in the 
post-office, as it contains a fifty- pound note." ^^ In- 
deed ! that is a large sum to trust to the post." <* Yes 
ixit I am told it is the safest conveyance. It is, how- 
every quite necessary that a person whom I can 
trust should put the letter in the box." « Certainly," 
replied Captain Freeland. Then,, with an air that 
showed he considered himself as a person to be 
tnisted, he deposited the letter in safety in his 
pocket-book, and took leave ; promising he would 
return to dinner the next day, which was Sa^iir- 
daif. 

On bis road, Freeland met some of his brother- 
officers^ who were going to pass iVkQ &d?] ^\A \&.'^\. 
ft Great Malvern ; and as they e^.m^^'C^'j Y^«ssfc 
him to accompany them, he whoWy ?ot^o\. ^^"^^"^ 
eatruated to hia care : and, havVag A^^^iaXdci^^ 
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servant to Worcester, for his iac-de^uit* a 
things, he turned back with his companit 
passed the rest of the day in that saunte 
amusing idleness, that dolcefar niente^\ wl 
be reckoned comparatively virtuous, if it lea 
forgetfulness of little duties only, and is hot 
by the positive infringement of greater one 
in not putting this important letter into the 
he had engaged to do, Freeland violated a 
ty ; and he might have put it in at Malv 
ry not the rencounter with his brother- officer 
^( ed the commission given him entirely i 
thoughts. Nor did he remember it till, as 1 
through the village the next morning, on t 
to Worcester, they met Lady Leslie walki 
foad. 

At sight of her, Freeland recollected wii 
and confusion that he had not fulfilled th 
^! committed to him ; and fain would he ha\ 
• jjT her unobserved ; for, as she was a woman 
i ;^ fashion, great talents, and some severity 
•\i- afr&dd that his negligence, if avowed, w 
% only cause him to forfeit her favour, but ex 
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to her powerful sarcasm. 

To avoid being recognised was, howeve 
ju sible; and as soon as Lady Leslie saw hift 

ij ^ claimed, ** Oh ! Captain Freeland, I am Si 

III see you! I have been quite uneasy conce 

letter since I gave it to your care ; for it ws 
consequence ! Did you put it into the pof 
C day 1" " Certainly," replied Freeland, 

% and ia the hurry of the momeift, <^ Certain] 
^ could 70U, dear Madam, AoviJax. txv^ ^^ 
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your commands?" "Thank you! thank you!" 
cried she, how you have relieved my mind !" He 
had so ; but he had painfully burthened his own. 
To be sure it was only a white lie,— the lie of fear. 
Still he was not used to utter falsehood ; and ho 
fcit the meanness and degradation of this. He had 
^et to learn that it was mischievous also ; and that 
none can presume to say where the consequences 
of the most apparently trivial lie will end. As soon 
uFreeland parted with Lady Leslie, he bade his 
fiiends farewell, and putting spur to his horse, 
scarcely slackened his pace tiU he had reached 
a general post-office, and deposited the letter in 
wfety. " Now, then," thought he, " 1 hope I shall 
be able to return and dine with Lady Leslie, without 
ahrinkins from her penetrating eye." 

He found her, when he arrived, very pensive 
and absent ; so much so, that she felt it necessary 
to apologize to her guests, informing them that Ma- 
17 Benson, an old servant of hers, who was very dear 
to her, was seriously ill, and painfully circumstan- 
ced; and tliat she feared she had not done her du- 
ty by her. " To tell you the truth. Captain Free- 
land," said she. speaking to him in a low voice, 
'* I blame myself for not having sent for my con- 
fidential servsmt, who was not very far off, and 
despatched him with the money, instead of trusting 
it to the post." " It would have been better to 
have done so, certainly /" replied Freeland, deeply 
blushing. " Yes ; for the poor woman, to whom 
I sent it, is not only herself on the point of being 
confined, but she has a sick husband, unable to be 
moved ; and as (but owing to no fault of his) he is 
on the point of bankruptcy, hia cxvxA \wsS\si\^ ""^oa^ 
declared Uiat, if they do not pa.7 \\vot x^xwV \$i ^^ 
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morrow, he will turn them out into the street, 
seize the very bed they lie on ! However, as yoi 
the letter into the post yesterday, they mast gel 
fifly-pound note to day, else they could not ; 
there is no delivery of letters in London on a i 
day, you know." •* True, very true," re| 
Freeland, in a tone which he vainly tried to ra 
steady. " Therefore," continued Lady Le 
" if you had told me, when we mot, that the h 
was not gone, I should have recalled Baynes, 
sent him off by the mail to liondon ; and then 
would have reached Somerstown, where the ] 
sons live, in good time ; but now, though I o« 
would be n comfort to me to send him, for fei 
accident, i could not get him back again f 
enough ; — therefore, I must let things take 1 
chance ; and, as letters seldom miscarry, the 
danger is, that the note may be taken out" 
might have talked an hour without answer or ii 
ruption ; — for Freeland was too much shocked, 
much conscience-stricken, to reply; as he f( 
that he had not only told a falsehood, but that, il 
had had moral courage enough to tell the truth; 
mischievous negligence of which he had beenj 
ty could have been repaired ; but now, as I 
Leslie said, '< it was too late !" 

But, while Lady Leslie became talkative, 
able to perform her duties to her friends, aAer 
had thus unburthened her mind to Freeland 
grew every minute more absent, and more taciti 
and though he could not, eat with appetite, he th 
down, rather than drank, re()eated glasses of I 
and champagne to enable him to rally his spii 
bat In vain. A naturaWy Ya^<&iav&o\3A ^mA tgssm 
nature cannot shake off lV\© ^ta\c,oT«v^>it&<\w» 
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bgs of conscience for having committed on unwor- 
thy action, and having also been the means of in- 
joiy to another. All on a sudden, however, his 
Muntenance brightened ; and as soon as the ladies 
left the table, he started up, left his compliments 
ind excuses with Lady Leslie's nephew, who pre- 
•ded at dinner; said he had a pressing call to 
Worcester ; and, when there, as the London mail 
WM gone, he threw himself into a postchaiso, and 
Mt on for Somerstown, which Lady Leslie had 
auned as the i^idencc of Mary Benson. << At 
test," said Fre^land to himself with a lightened 
^ieart, "'^ I shall now have the satisfaction of doing 
iD I can to repair my fault." But owing to the 
delay occasioned by want of horses, and by finding 
the ostlers at the inns in bed, he did not reach Lon- 
don and the place of his destination till the wretch- 
ed fiunily had been dislodged ; while the unhappy 
wife was weeping, not only over the disgrace of be- 
ing so removed, and for her own and her husband's 
increased illness in consequence of it, but from the 
agonising suspicion that the mistress and friend, 
whomr ahe had so long loved, and reUed upon, had 
disregarded the tale of her sorrows, and had refused 
to reUeve her necessities ! Freeland soon found a 
conductor to the mean lodging in which the Ben- 
flons had obtained shelter; for they were well 
known, and their hard fate was generally pitied : 
— ^but it was some time before he could speak, as 
he stood by their bedside — he was choked with 
painful emotion at lirst ; with pleasing emotions af- 
terwaids: — for his conscience smote hi en for the 
pain he had occasioned, and applauded him for the 
pleasure which he came to besV0N». ^^\cws\R.r 
^md be, at length, (while the suffeiets \Ni\\^^\w ^ 
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moflt angry wonder, to hear his reason foi 

truding on them,) '< I come to tell you, fr 

kind friend, Lady Leslie'' — <* Then she 

forgotten me l" screamed out the poor wo 

most gasping for breath. " No, to be sui 

she could not forget you ; she was incapable 

here his voice wholly failed him. <* Tb 

ven !" cried she, tears trickling down her pa 

** I can bear any thing now ; for that wai 

terest part of all !" — " My good woras 

Freeland, ** it was owing to a mistake :- 

no : it was owing to my fault, that you di 

ceive a £50 note by the post yeste 

" £50 !'* cried the poor man, wringing h 

']i '^ why that would have more than paid all \ 

\h and I could have gone on with my busi 

our lives would not have been risked, m 

■jj graced!" Freeland now turned away, i 

/i say a word more : but recovering himself, 

^1 drew near them ; and, throwing his purs 

agitated speaker, said, << there ! get well ! 

well! and whatever you want shall be ; 

I shall never lose this horrible choking ag 

J live U' 

Freeland took a walk after this scene, 
hasty, i^pid strides ; the painful choking 
companion very often during the course c 
he was haunted by the image of those 
had disgraced ; — and he could not help r 
ing that, however blameable bis negliger 
be, it was nothing, either in sinfulness or 
to the he told to conceal it ; and that, bu 
LIE OF FEAR, the effect of his negligee 
hMve been repaired in time. 
But be was resolved tVvBX Vv.^ vi^xiNdL 
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fiomerstown till ho had seen these poor people set- 
tled in a good lodging. He therefore hired a con- 
Teyance for them, and superintended their removal 
tint evening to apartments full of every necessary 
comfort. " My good friends," said he, *' I can- 
not recall the mortification and disgrace which you 
have endured through my fault ; but I trust that 

a will have gained, in the end, by leaving a cruel 
lord, who had no pity for your unmerited po- 
I TBity. Lady Leslie's note will, I trust, reach you 
i to-morrow ; — ^but if not, I will make up the loss ; 
tbocfore be easy ! and when I go away, may I 
hare the comfort of knowing that your removal 
baa done ^ou no harm !" 

He then, but not till then, had courage to write 
to Lady Leslie, and tell her the whole truth ; con- 
dading his letter thus ; 

/' If your interesting proteges have not suffered 
in their health, I shall not regret what has happen- 
ed ; because I trust that it will be a lesson to me 
through life, and teach me never to tell even the 
most apparently trivial white lie again. How un- 
important this violation of truth appeared to me at 
the moment ! and how sufficiently motived ! as it 
was to avoid falling in your estimation ; but it was*, 
you sec, overruled for evil ; — and agony of mind, 
disgrace, and perhaps risk of life, were the conse- 
qaences of it to innocent individuals ; — not to men- 
tion my own pangs — the pangs of an upbraiding 
conscience. But forgive me, my dear Lady LesUe. 
However, I trust that this evil, so deeply repented 
of, will be blessed to us all ; but it will be lon^ be- 
fore I forgive myacK^' 

Lady Leslie was delighted m\![\ \Jwa casw^.^ V^ 
er, though grieved by its pa\nCu\ iL^V-sA^, ^>i^^ ^ 
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viewed with approbation the amends w 
young friend had made, and his modest 
of his own exertions. 

The note arrived in safety; and Free 
the afflicted couple better in health, and q 
py in mind ; — as his bounty and Lady Lei 

n left them nothing to desire in a pecuniar 

n view. 

When Lady Leslie and he met, she pi 
virtue, while she blamed his fault ; and t 
fied each other in the wise and moral n 
never to violate truth again, even on the 

1!| occasion ; as a lie, when told, however uni 
it may at the time appear, is like an an 
over a house, whose course is unseen, anc 
unintentionally the cause, to some one, of 

ii death. 

1 ■ 



*1 

y CHAPTER V. 



LISS FALSELY CALLED LIfiS OF BENEVOL 

Th^se are lies which are occasioned by 

dread of losing favour, and provoking dis 

by speaking the truth, rather than by real 

lence. Persons, calling themselves be 

withhold disagreeable truths, and utter i 

falsehoods, from a wish to give pleasur 

avoid giving pain. If you say that you ar 

ill, they tell you that you are looking well 

express a fear that you are growing corpul< 

say you are only just as feX «ia 'jow ovs.^ 

you are hoarse in singing, «l^^ ^^vcM^^ 

of iL tiiGir #lAn1nrA that tV\ftV dv^^oX. ^«W 
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this not from the desire of flattering you, or 

)m the malignant one of wishing to render you ri- 

lou8, by imposing on your credulity, but from 

desire of making you pleased with yourself. In 

they lay it down as a rule, that you must 

sr scruple to sacrifice the truth, when the al- 

itive is giving the' slightest pain or mortification 

[te any one. 

I shall leave my readers to decide whether the 
Im of fear or of benevolence preponderate, in the 
fallowing trifling but characteristic anecdote. 



A TALE OF POTTED SPRATS. 

Most mistresses of families have a family receipt- 
book ; and are apt to believe that no receipts are 
So good as their own. 

With one of these notable ladies a young house- 
beeper went to pass a few days, both at her town 
ittid country-house. The hostess was skilled, not 
only in culinary lore, but in economy ; and was in 
the habit of setting on her table, even when not 
^one, whatever her taste or carefulness had led 
lier to pot, pickle, or preserve, for occasional use. 

Before a meagre family dinner was quite over, a 
dish of FOTTfin sprats was set before the lady of 
the bouse, who, expatiating on their excellence, 
derived from a family receipt of a century old, 
pressed her still unsatisfied guest to partake of them. 

The dish was as good as much salt and httle 
spice could make it ; but it had one pecuharity — 
it had a strong flavour of garlick, and to ^VvckAuVv^ 
poor guest bad a great disUke. 
BtttBbe waaa timid woman \ oad gf>Qft."\si^^^>^'? 
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ing, and what she called benevolencei saidi " 
severo a swallow," though her palate Baid» " 
<' Is it not ezcellent 1" said the hostess. — " Y« 
faltered it out the half-sufTocated guest ; — and 
was lie the first '' Did you ever eat any I 
like it before?" — ** Never," replied the other i 
firmly ; for Jhen she knew that she spoke the t 
and longing to add, " and I hope I never shal 
any thing hke it again." <*I will give you 
receipt," said the lady, kindly, '< it will be of u 
you as a young housekeeper; for it is econ 
cal, as well as good, and serves to make out, \ 
we have a scrap-dinner. My servants often 
on it." ** I wonder you can get any servants to 
with yon,'* thought the guest ; " but I dare 
you do not get any one to stay long !" * * To 
not, however, eat as if you liked it." ' ' yes im 
I do, very much," (lie the sepond) she repl 
'< 6ut you forget I have already eaten a good 
ntr :" (lie the third. Alas ! what had benevok 
so calUd'j to answer for on this occasion !) 

'' Well, I am delighted to find that you lik« 
sprats," said the flattered hostess, while the ' 
was removing : adding, '* John ! do not let 1 
sprats be eaten in the kitchen !" an order whicl 
guest heard with indescribable alarm. 

The next day they were to set off for the c 
try-house, or cottage. When they were seat 
the carriage, a large box was put in, and the '{ 
fancied she smelt garlick ; but 



'*.... where ignorance is bliss, 
"'TifffoUytobewise." 



She therefore asked no questions; buttri 
enjoy the present^ regardless of the future. 
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itance they stopped to bait the horsea. 
guest expected that they should get out^ 
some refreshment; but her economical 
I with a shrewd wink of the eve, observ- 
ways sit in the carriage on these occa* 

one gets out, the people at the inn expect 
der a luncheon. I therefore take mina 
So saying, John was summoned to drag 
;c out of sight of the inn windows. He 
eked the box, took out of it knives and 
es, &c., and also a jar, which^ impreg- 

air with its effluvia, even before it wai!| 
sclosed to the alarmed guest that its coa- 
i the dreaded sprats ! 

" thought she, " Pandora's box was no« 
his ! for in that, Hope remained behind ; 
bo bottom of this is Despair !" In vain 
ihappy lady declare (lie the fourth) that 
I no appetite, and Hie the fifth) that she 
in the morning." Her hostess would take 
However, she contrived to get a piece 
down, enveloped in bread ; and the rest 
f out of the window, when her companion 
Dg another way — who, on turning round, 
I, ^< so, you have soon despatched the 

me give you another ; do not refuse, be- 
1 think they are nearly finished ; I assure 

are several lefl ; and (delighful informa- 

shall have a fresh supply to-morrow 1" 
, this time she was allowed to know when 
aten enough ; and the travellers proceeded 
lumey's end. 

ly the sprats did not appear at dinner ;—* 
) being only a few left, they >N'eTe k»(il {^\ 
'*oucAe, and reserved for au^^x\ ^ tOK^ 
7 
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of which, this eveniiig, on account of iodisposi 
the hostess did not partake, and was therafoi 
liberty to attend entirely to the wants of her |B 
who would fain have declined eating also, but i{ 
impossible; she had just declared that she 
quite well, and had often owned that she enjoyi 
piece of supper after an early dinnfr* Then 
therefore no retreat from the maze in which 
insincerity had involved her ; and eat she n 
but, when she again smelt on her plate the m 
ous composition, which being near the bottoi 
the pot was more disagreeable than ever, hi 
patience and human infirmity could bear no oi 
the scarcely tasted morsel fell from her lips, an 
rushed precipitately into the open air, almost 
posed to execrate, in her heart, potted spratt 
good breeding of her officious hostess, and evei 
nevolence itself. 



Some may observe on reading this story, <' ' 
a foolish creature the guest must have been! 
how improbable it is that any one should ficni] 
say, the dish is disagreeable, and I hate garl 
But it is my conviction that the guest, on this > 
sion, exhibited only a slightly exaggerated spec 
of the usual conduct of those who have been t 
to conduct themselves wholly by the artificial 
of civilized society, of which, generally spea 
falsehood is the basis. 

Benevolence is certainly one of the first of tii 
and its result is an amiable aversion to woiini 
feelings of others, even in trifles ;. therefore be 
ence and politeness may be cou%\^Q\^<i^&^2[^ 
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; ; but Worldly Politeness is only a copy of 
▼olence. Benevolence is gold ; this politeness 
JBT currency, contrived as its substitute ; as so- 
, being aware that benevolence is as rare as it 
recious, and that few are able to distinguish, in 
thing, the false from the true, resolved, in lieu 
lenevolonce, to receive worldly politeness, 
all her train of deceitful welcomes, heart- 
regrets, false approbations, and treacherous 
es ; those alluring seemings, which shine around 
brow, and enable her to pass for Benevolence 
lelf. 

»ut how must the religious and the moral dis- 
the one, though they venerate the other ! The 
Iness of the worldly Polite only lives its little 
r in one's presence ; but that of the Benevolent 
ins its life and sweetness in one's absence. The 
Idly polite will often make the objects of their 
Ltest flatteries and attentions when present, the 
of their ridicule as soon as they see them no 
e ; — while the benevolent hold the characters 
qualities of 'their associates in a sort of holy 
nttg at all times, and are as indulgent to the ab- 
as they were attentive to the present. The 
Iness of the worldly polite is the gay and pleas- 
flower worn in the bosom, as the ornament of a 
hours ; then suffered to fade, and thrown by, 
in it is wanted no longer ; — but that of the resJ- 
enevolent is like the fresh-springing evergreen, 
ch blooms on through all times, and all seasons, 
iding in beauty, and undiminishing in sweetness. 
, it may be asked, whether I do not admit that 
principle of never wounding the se\E-\oN^ ^x 
kiga of any one is a benevolent px\ncvp\^ •, «a^ 
beritbe not comfnendable to act oiv Vtcow^i- 
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Hy. Oetlainly ; if sincerity goes hand in h 
1 benevolence. But whure is your beneroft 
ou praise tlioso, to their faces, whom youd 
soon aa tliey have lell you 1 — where youi 
olence, if you welcome those, with smilui^ 
ity whom you eee cirivo off with a 
glad they are goDe ?" And how common i 
lear persons, who think lliemselves very I 

very kind, begin, as aoou aa their gnflst 
arted, and even when they are scarcely 4 
ring, to criticise Iheir dress, their n 
ir characters : while the poor unco 
I, the dupes of their deceitful courtesy, are 
home delighted with their visit, and saying' 
harming evening ihey have passed, and' 
eeable and kind-hearted pcrs ' _ 

tiesB of the house and their family ill , 
ely, then, I am not refining too much wh 
ort that the cordial seeming, which these t 
. guests were received, treated, and parted * 
-e any thing rather than lies of BBNBTOtK 
ilso believe that those who scruple not, 
n well-intentioned kindness, to utter sjna . 

falsehoods, are not giUed with much judf ,^ 
1 real feeling, nor are they given to Ihiidi £^ 
the virtues are nearly related, and live ll 
aleet harmony with each other ; — codm^ 
sincerity and benevolence must alnavB ■ 
I not, ns is often supposed, he at vanancS 
h other. The truly benevolent feel, and 
Q, such candid and kind views ol" those v 
iate with them, that Ihey need aol fear 
cere in their answers ; and if obliged to i 
univelcome truth, or a.ti unwelcome i 
wcJI-principled kinineas —-■^-- ■'-- 
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y of making what they utter palatable ; and be- 
irolence is gratified without injury to sincerity. 
It is 'a- common assertion, that society is so con- 
tuted, that it is impossible to tell the truth al- 
tys z — but, if those who possess good sense would 
e it as zealously to remove obstacles in the way of 
ODtaneous truth as they do to justify themselves in 
e practice of falsehood, the difficulty would van- 
h. Besides, truth is so uncommon an ingredient 
I society, that few arc acquainted with it suffi- 
ently to know whether it be admissible or not, A 
ous and highly-gifted man said, in my presence, 
I a friend whom I esteem and admire, and who 
id asserted that truth cannot always be told in 
icietjs "Has an one tried it? — We have all of 
I, in the course of our lives, seen dead birds of Pa- 
idise so oflen, that we should scarcely take the 
ouble of going to see one now. But the Marquis 
r Hastings has brought over a living bird of Para- 
JBe ; and every one is eagerly endeavouring to pro- 
fte a sight of that. I therefore prognosticate that, 
ere spontaneous truth to be told in society, where 
r now is rarely, if ever, heard, red, living truth 
puld be as much sought af\er, and admired, as the 
ring bird of Paradise.'"^ 



The following anecdote exhibits that Lie which 
ime may call the lie of Benevolence, and others, 
e lie of fear ; — that is, the dread of losing favour, 
^ wounding a person's self-love. I myself deno- 
inate it the latter. 

» I fear that Ibdvogiven the yvords weaklv and impetfecVX^ \ >ov>^ 

ET ^««»fP"w^ afitotbe seatinient and the '\\\>i&lt«LV\oti. '^>a» 
ter waa mIdwabd Juvino. 

7* 
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J AUTHORESS AND HER AUDH 

TOWKG laily, who valued herself on her I 

ce and good -breeding, and had : 
:t for truth as thgse who live in the world a 
have, was invited by an authorcBs, whose & 
coveted, nnd by whose attention she was t 
d, to come and hear her read a maausc 
i-comcdy. Thn other auditor wua an old h 

> considerable personal uglinese, 
nge grimaces, and convulsive twitchings C 
I, chiefly the result of physical causes, 
^he authoress read in so aiTected and dn 
lanner^ that the young lady's boasted 1 
:e had no power to curb her propensity t< 

which being perceived by the- reader, s' 
in angry consternation, and desired I 
ilher she laughed at her, or her compoeltil! 
first she was too much fluttered to make a ' 

utasshc dared nol own the truth, on 
jcrupio against being guilty of decaptioti 
'erly resolved lo excuse herself by a p 

She therefore (rod on her friend's foot, < 
_ and, by winks and signs, tried lo make h 
ethat it was the grimaces of her opposite ni 
who was quietly knitting and twitchinj 
eJ, which had had such an effect on her n 
iltiea ; and the deceived authoress, s 

whet) hor young guest directed her eye tc 
onscious ris'a-vis, resumed her reading i 
tened brow and increased energy. 
'bis added to the young lady's amusen 
could now indulge \»x ivaibtlity occd 
H^oreas'a expense, w 
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picioDs; especially as the manuscript was some- 
times ifitended to excite smiles, if not laughter; 
and the self-love of the writer led her to suppose 
that her hearer's mirth was the result of her comic 
powers. But the treacherous gratification of the 
auditor was soon at an end. The manuscript was 
meant to move tears as well as smiles ; but as the 
matter became more pathetic, the manner became 
more ludicrous ; and the youthful hearer could no 
more force a tear than she could restrain a laugh : 
till the mortified authoress, irritated into forgetful- 
ness of all feeling of propriety, exclaimed, " In- 
deed, Mrs. , I must desire you to move your 

seat, and sit where Miss does not see you ; 

for you make such queer grimaces that you draw 
her attention and cause her to laugh when she 
should be listening to me." The erring but hu« 
mane girl was overwhelmed with dismay at the un- 
pected exposure ; and when the poor infirm old 
lady replied in a faultering tone, <' Is she indeed 
laughing at me ?' she could scarcely refrain from 
telling the truth, and assuring her that she was in- 
capable of such cruelty. '<Ycs;" rejoined the 
authoress, in a paroxysm of wounded self-love, 
*^ She owned to me soon afler she began, that you 
occasioned her ill-timed mirth ; and when I looked 
at you, I could hardly help smiling myself; but I 
am sure you could help making such faces, if you 
would." — " Child !" cried the old lady, while tears 
of wounded sensibility trickled down her pale 
cheeks, << and you, my unjust friend, I hope and 
trust that I forgive you both ; but, if ever you 
should be paralytic yourselves, may you remember 
ibis evening, and learn to teife,Ti\.^l\\'«N\\c^\i^^'^ 
provoked to iaugh by the pYKyaVs;^ \«^\Jkc«s>^ ^^ 
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palsied old woman !" The indignant authoress ^ 
now penitent, subdued, and ashamed, — and Of 
estly asked pardon for her unkindness ; but 
young offender, Whose acted^ lie had exposed 
to seem guilty of a fault which she had not a 
mitted, was in an agony to which expression ^ 
inadequate. But to exculpate herself was imp 
sible : and she could only give her wounded ^ 
tim tear for tear. 

To attend to a farther perusal of the ma 
script was impossible. The old Lady desired I 
her carriage should come round directly ; the 
thoress locked up her composition, that had b< 
so ill received ; and the young lady, who had b 
proud of the acquaintance of each, became an 
ject of suspicion and dislike both to the one i 
the other ; since the former considered her to' be 
a cruel and unfeeling nature, and the latter co 
not conceal from herself the mortifying truth, t 
her play must be wholly devoid of interest, a 
had utterly failed either to rivet or attract her yoi 
auditor's attention. 

But, though this girl lost two valued acquaint 
ces by acting a lie, (a harmless white lie, as i 
I called,) I fear she was not taught or amended 
the circumstance ; but deplored her want of lu 
rather than her want of integrity : and, had her 
l' ception met with the success which she expect 
^ she would probably have boasted of her ingeni( 
artifice' to her acquaintance ; — nor can I help 
lieving that she goes on in the same way whene 
, she is tempted to do so, and values herself on 
lies of SELFISH FEAR, which she dignifies by^ 
•name of lies of benevolei^c^. 
Itjs carious to observe ttiat ftve \5iiATift^^ ^ 
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prompts to really erroneous conduct cannot con« 
tkuie to bear even a remote connexion with real 
benevolence. The mistaken girl, in the anecdote 
related above, begins with what she calls a virtuous 
doception. She could not wound the feelings of 
Che authoress by owning that she laughed at her 
mode of reading: she therefore accused herself of 
A mach worse fault ; that of laughing at the person- 
al] infirmities of a fellow-creature ; and then, find- 
ing that her artifice enabled her to indulge her 
tsense of the ridiculous with impunity, she at length 
laughs treacherously and systematically, because 
«he dares do so, and not involuntarily, as she did 
at first, at her unsuspecting friend. Thus such hol- 
low unprincipled benevolence as hers soon dege- 
nerated into absolute malevolence* But, had &is 
giri been a girl of principle and of real benevolence, 
she might have healed her friend's vanity at the 
same time that she wounded it, by saying, afler she 
bad owned that her mode of reading made her 
laugh, that she was now convinced of the truth of 
what she had oflen heard, namely, that authors 
rarely do justice to their own works, when they 
read them aloud themselves, however well they 
may read the works of others ; because they are 
naturally so nervous on the occasion, that they are 
laughably violent, because painfully agitated. 

This reply could not have offended her friend 
greatly if at all ; and it might have led her to mo- 
derate her outre manner of reading. She would in 
consequence have appeared to more advantage ; 
and the interests of real benevolence, namely, the 
doing good to a fellow-creature, would have been 
served, and ahe would not, by ^ N^va. \i.\\&\ss<;^\.NS5 
^re a friend^s vanity from be\u^ \w\\\.> W^'^NiJ^^ 



\ 
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the means of wounding the feelings of an af9i 
woman ; have incurred the charge of inhuma 
which she by no means deserved ; and have i 
iy, as well as grossly, sacrificed the interests 
Truth. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LIES OF CONVENIENCE. 

I HAVE now before me a very copious subj 
and shall begin by that most common lie of 
veniencey the order to servants, to say '< No 
home ;" a custom which even some moralists 
fend, because they say that it is not lying, ; 
deceives no one. But this I deny ; — as I knc 
is often meant to deceive. I know that if the 
son, angry at being refused admittance, says, a1 
next meeting with the denied person, <M am 
{ you were at home such a day, when I called, 
did not choose to see «ie," the answer is, " 
dear, no ; — how can you say so ? I am sure I 
not at home ; — for I am never denied to yi 
though the speaker is conscious all the while 
" not at home" was intended to deceive , as we] 
to deny. But, if it be true that " not at home 
not intended to deceive, and is a form used me 
to exclude visiters with as little trouble as possi 

KI would ask whether it were not just as easy to 
<< my master, or my mistress, is engaged ; and 
I see no one this morning." Why have recoi 
even to the appearance of fe\8e\ioo^, v«>aa\i ' 
f would answer every purpose i^stasvieW'l 
But if '* not at home" be utvdets\.oo^ ^^ 
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^qwdsy merely as a legitimate excuse, it still is high- 
ly objectioDable ; because it must have a most per- 
nicious effect on the minds of servants, who cannot 
be supposed parties to this implied compact 
^ongdt their superiors, and must therefore under- 
stand the order literally ; which is, " go, and lie 
for my convenience !" How then, I ask, in the 
^ame of justice and common sense, can I, after giv- 
'Og such an order, resent any lie which servants 
*^toy choose to tell me for their own convenience, 
l^leasure, or interest ? 

Thoughtless and injudicious (I do not like to 
^dd) unprincipled persons, sometimes say to ser- 
X^ants, when they have denied their mistress, '' Oh 
^e ! how can you tell me such a fib without blush- 
ing ? I am ashamed of you ! You know youi 
Jady is at home ; — well ; — I am really shocked a1 
^oor having so much effrontery as to tell such a lie 
"with so grave a face ! But, give my compliments 
to your mistress, and tell her, I hope that she wil 
see me the next time I call ;" — and all this utterec 
in a laughing manner, as if this moral degradatioi 
of the poor servant were an excellent joke ! Bui 
on these occasions, what can the effect of such jo 
king be on the conscious Hars ? It must either leac 
them to think as lightly of truth as their reprover 
themselves, (since they seem more amused thai 
shocked at the detected violation of it,) or they wil 
turn away distressed in conscience, degraded ii 
their own eyes for having obeyed their employer 
And feeling a degree of virtuous indignation agains 
those parsons who have, by their immoral command 
^en the means of their painful degradation ; — nay 
their master and mistress will be fox ^n^x W^v^ 



in their servant's esteem ; they will feel 
teacher of a lie is brought down on a level 
utterer of it ; and the chances are, that, du 
rest of their service, they will without sci 
against their employers the dexterity which t 
taught them to use againU others.* 



* As I feel a g:reat desire to lay before my readers tJ 

axeuraents possible, to prove the vicious tendency of evi 

tMerated lie of c^cnvenience ; namely, the order to sen 

" Not at home ;" and as I wholly distrust my own powf 

ing with ^eet on this, or any other subject, I give the fol 

tracts from Dr. Chaloier^s** Discourses on the Applicati 

tianiu to the C!ommercial and Ordiunry Aft'airsof Life;" 

whicD abundantly and eloquently prove the sinfulness o 

general, and the fearful responsibility incurred by all % 

even in the most common occurrences, from that undevi 

tice of truth which is every where enjoined on Chris; 

pa^ of luAy writ But I shall, though reluctantly, c 

>j sell in these extracts to what bearis immediately on the 

i| fore ns. I must however state, in justice to myself, t 

tj marks on the same points were not only written, but i 

^ published, in a periodical' work, before I knew that Dr 

|jl bad written the book in question. 

r^ ** You put a lie into the mouth of a dependant, and t 

M purpose of protecting your time from such an encrouchi 

IS; would not feel to be convenient, or agreeable. Look t 

account Uiat is made of a brother's and sister's etcrnit 

Itbeguil^ task that is thus unmercifully laid iipoii one wi 
to appear before the judgment-seat of Christ. Think 
tanglement that is thus made to beset the path of a crea 
unperisbable. That, at the shrine of Mammon such a 
crifice diould be rendered, by some of his unrelenting 
not to be wcmdered at ; but, that the shrine of elegance 
should be tnthed in blood ; — ^that soft an^l sentiment 
should put forth her band to such an enormity ; — that si 
sigh so gentlv, and shed her graceful tear over the s 
others, should thus be acce^ary to the second and more t 
of her own domestics*; — that one, who looks the mildest 
est of human beings, should exact obedience to a man 
carries wrath, and tribulatioo, and anguish in its train. 

F 
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Lies OF CONV£Nl£NC£. bit 

But amongst the most frequent lies of coavcni* 
once are those which are told relative to engage- 
ments, which they who make them are averse to 
keep. '* Headachs, bad colds, unexpected visiters 
from the country," all these, in their turn, arc used 



Hdxnld coofinn every Chrislian in his defiance of the aulhority ol' 
&Aioik,and lead him to spuru at ail its tolly and ull its worthless- 
MS. And it is quite in vaiu to say that the servant, vvlioin you 
tboteniploy as the deputy of your falsehood, can pos&ibly execute 
IbeconunissiOQ without ihe couscicnce bein^ at all tainted or do- 
filed by it ; lliat a sijnpic collage maid can so so|)histicate tlic mat-' 
ter, 18, without any violence to her original piinciples, to utter the 
fauKoagi! of what she assured!}' knows to be a downright he ; 
—mt she, bunibie and untutored soul I can sustain no injury, when 
fltvmide to tamper with the plain English of these realms; — 
tittt Ae can at all satisfy herself how, by the prescribed utterance 
of " not at borne,** she is uot pronouncing such words are sub- 
stuitiallj aatrae, but merely usin:; them in another and perfectly 
wdentood meaninjr; — and wtiich, according to their modern 
tnodalioo, denote that the person, of whom she is thus speaking, 
is SBCurely larking in one of the most secure and intimate of its re- 
cqrtacles. 

" Too may try to darken this piece Af casuistry as you will, and 
mode op TOur minds into the |}eaceable conviction that it is all 
right, aoa as it should be. But, be very certain that, where the 
Btttal aense of your domesticis not already overthi own, there is, 
*tleast, one bosom within which you have raised a war of doubts 
ad diflScnlties, and where, if the victoiy be on }our side, it will 
bBod the mde of him who is the great enemy of righteousness. 

** There is, at least, oue person, along the line of this convey- 

WKe of deceit, who condemueth herself in that which she > 'lowetii ; 

^ho, in the langpuage of Paul, esteeming the practice to be unclean, 

to her will it be uoclean ; who will perform her task with the oilence 

cf her own cooscieiice, and to whom, therefore, it will indeed bo 

flHI ; wbo caooot render obedience in this matter to her earthly 

nqierior, bot by an act in which she does not stand clear, and un- 

CDOscioas of guilt before God; and with whom, therefore, the sad 

ooDseqaence of what we can call nothing else than a barbarous 

combinattoa against the principles and prospects of the lower 

orders, if— tha^ as she has not cleaved fully uuto \]![i<&\Ai^^ %(A\)&'& 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF LTIKG. 



as lies of convenience, and gratify indolence 
price, at the expense of integrity. 

How oft^ have I pitied the wives and d 
of professional men, for the mimber of lie 
they are obliged to tell, in the course of tl 
" Dr. is very sorry ; but he was sent 



4 
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not kept by the service of the one Master, and has not f 
but His bidding, she cannot be the disciple of Christ 

** And let us jast ask a master or a mistress, who can 

free with the moral principle of their servants in one ins 

they can look for pure or correct principle from the 

instances? What right have they to complain of un 

against themselves, who have deliberately seduced ano 

habit of unfaithfulness against God? Arc they so utterl 

in the mysteries of our nature, as not to pei-ceive that 

whom y(ni have taught (o lie, has gotten such rudiments 

lion at your hand, as that, without any further help, h 

teach himself to purloin ? — and yet nothing more fre 

loud and angry complainings against troachcry of servi 

in the general wreck of their other principles, a princif 

deration for the good and interest of their employer, ai 

at the same time oeeh their seducer, was to survive in a 

and sensibility. It is just such a retribution as was to b( 

It is a recoil, upon their own heads, of the mischief ^ 

themselves have originated. It is the temporal part of 

ment which, they have to bear for tlte sin of our text : 

whole of it : far better for them both that both person ai 

were cast into the sea, than that they should stand the 

of that day, when called to give an account of the sou 

have murdered, and the blood of so mighty a destructit 

ed at their hands." 



V 

/ 



These remarks at first made part of a chapter on thi 
venience, but thinking them not suited to that period i 
I took them out again, and not being able to introduce 1 
subsequent chapter, because they treat of one particu 
not of fyiag in general, I b«ve\)eeii o>aV\^e^Vo <iwv\»o> 
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just as he was coming with me to your 
' << Papa's compliments, and he is very 
§ut be was forced to attend a commission 
kruptcy ; hut will certainly come, if he can, 
•by," when the chances are, that the physi- 
enjoying himself over his book and his fire, 
e lawyer also, congratulating themselves on 
escaped that terrible bore, a party, at the 
e of teaching their wife, or daughter, or son, 

what they call a white lie ! But, I would 
Dse fathers, and those mothers, who make 
lildren the bearers of similar excuses, whe- 
,fter giving them such commissions, they 
ionscientiously resent any breach of veracity, 
ich of confidence, or deception, committed 
r children in matters of more importance. 
est que le premier pas qui coute^^'' says the 
I ; and I believe that habitual, permitted, and 
iged lying, in little and seemingly unimpor- 
ngs, leads to want of truth and principle in 
nd serious matters ; for ' when the barrier or 
ive principle, is once thrown down, no one 
r where a stop will be put to the inroads and 
truction. 

got, in the first edition of my work, to no- 
B falsehood which is only too often uttered 
ng women in a ball-room ; but I shall now 
a it with due reprehension, though I scarce- 
ly under what head to class it. I think, bow- 
lat it may be named without impropriety, one 
Lies of Coxv£Mie;NCE. 
I cannot do better than give an extract on 
>ject, from a letter addressed \o m^ \^^ ^ 
oa reading this book, in wYivcYi c^\iq\vqa\v^ 
^ness to praise, and the stiW gtealex VicAtka^^ 
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to admonish tne.* She say a, as roUoii 
&Isehood that is very often uttered by 
youth, J trust not without a blush, you 1 
unnoticed ; and, as I always considered 
oae, I will take the present opportunity 
out its impropriety. A young lady, * 
by a gentleman to dance, whom she do 
prove, will, without hesitation, say, thoi 
vided with any other partner, " If I i 
engaged ;" this positive untruth is ca 
wound the feehngs of the person to wh( 
dressed, for it generally happens that a 
discovers he has been deceived, as well i 
It is very seldom that young men, to who 
really be improper that a lady shouli 
hand for the short time occupied in i 
dances, are admitted into our public p 
in such a case, could not a reference b 
her to any friends who are present ; pr; 
nity too often prompt the refusal, and, 1 
offered partner has not sufficiently saci 
graces, is little versed ■ in the poetry i 
or derives no consequence from the' poi 
rank, ot riches, he ia treated with what h 
to be contempt. True politeness, whi 
seat in the heart, would scorn thus to 
other, and the real votaries of sincerity 
ver so violate its rules to escape a (empoi 
cation," 

' • Vide B (prinltd) lelipr addresser* "lo Mrs. Op 

bnnchei.' " The Buthnrem is Susan Recye, Wife 
M. D., ani daughler of £. tjootiole of BungBv, autfa 
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I shall only add, that I have entire unity of senti' 
mi with the foregoing extract. 
Here I beg leave to insert a short Tale, illustra- 
1[e o(Lie9 of Convenience. 



PROJECTS DEFEATED. 

Til ERG are a great many match-makers in the 
vorld ; beings ' who dare to take on themselves the 
earful responsibility of bringing two persons toge- 
ber into that solemn union which only death or 
rqilt can dissolve : and thus make themselves an- 
iwerable for the possible misery of two of their fel- 
ow-creatures. 

One of these busy match-makers, a gentleman 
lamed Byrome, was very desirous that Henry 
Saodford, a relation of his, should become a mar- 
led man ; and he called one morning to inform 
lim that he had at length met with a young lady 
vho would, he flattered himself, suit him in all re- 
ipects as a wife. Henry Sandford was not a man 
i many words ; nor had he a high opinion of By- 
ome's judgment. Fie therefore only said, in re- 
ily, that he was willing to accompany his relation 
the lady's house, where, on Byrome's invitation, 
le found that he was expected to drink tea. 

The young lady in question, whom I shall call 
Lydia L ■ , lived with her widowed aunt, who 
lad brought her and her sisters up, and supplied 
them the place of parents, lost in their infancy, 
ihe bad bestowed on them aa exipeuBvv^ «xA ^^v^^ 
ducatioa ; had, both by precept ^iidi ^lyaxw^^^ 
'en every worldly polish to tVieix \n»ccttvst^% ^"^^ 

ft* 



iLLrsTBATiojra w i.visc. 

sd taught them to tat oB their beaut;^ by ti 
ad &Bhio[iable dress; — that is, she had done ft 
lem all that she thought vas necessary to ij 
one; and she, as well u Byromc, believed tt 
Ky possessed eveiy reqliioite to make tlK! (r 
tate happy. 
But Henry Sandford waa not so ea»y lo 
[e valued personal beauty and external : 
lisbmeots far below christian giTieea and I 
iriuea : sad wan resolved Di:<\c-r to tinife I 

1 ft woman whose conduct Mas not entirely a 
le guidance of a strict religions principle. 

Lydia L was not in the room when t 

ni arrived, but he very soon had Cii 
le moral integrity of her aunt and eiaten ; 4 
a Byrome'a saying, " I hope you arc not to 111 
ay company but ourselves to-day," the ax 
lied, " Oh no ; we put off Komc company (] 
xpected, because we thought you would IS 
e alone;" and one of the sisters added, " ¥w 

Tote to the disagreeable D 9, infovcmicg d 

lat my aunt was too unwell, with one t^ harll 

eodachs, to see company ;" " and I," 

Iher, "called on the G— — a, and said thalij 

'ished them to come another day, beeauu i 

eaux whom they liked best to meet ^ 

aged." " Admirable !" cried Byrome, 

len alone for excuses !" — while Sandford ! 

rave, and wondered how any one could i 

dmirable what to hita appeared so reprehei 

■ However," thought be, " Lydia had no sha»| 

lia treachery and white lying, but may dial 

jem, as I do." Soon afler she made her a 

ice, attired for coni^UftA*, end &o radiaat did 

^ in her youthtvA IotAvotob a»4 ^„ 
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•Sandford earnestly hoped she had better principles 
than her sisters. 

Time fled on rapid wings ; and Byrome and the 
two elder sisters frequently congratulated each 

other that ^^ the disagreeable D s and tiresome 

G s" had not been allowed to come and de- 
stroy, a3 they would have done, the pleasure of the 
aAemoon. But Lydia did not join in tliis conver- 
Bation ; and Sandford was glad of it. The hours 
passed in alternate music and conversation, and 
also in looking over some beautiful drawings of 
Lydia's ; but the evening was to conclude with a 
French game, tnjeu-de socicte which Sandford was 
unacquainted with, and which would give Lydia an 
opportunity of telling a story gracefully. 

The L s lived in a pleasant village near the 

town where Sandford and Byrome resided ; and a 
long avenue of fine trees led to their door ; when, 
just as the aunt- was pointing out their beauty to 
Sandford, she exclaimed, *' Oh dear, girls, what 
shall we do? there is Mrs. Carthew now entering 
the avenue! Not at home, John! not at home! 
she eagerly vociferated. " My dear aunt, that will 
Ilo^do for her," cried the eldest sister; " for she 
will ask for us all in turn, and inquire where we are, 
that she may go after us." << True," said the other, 
** and if we admit her, she is so severe and metho- 
distical, that she will spoil all our enjoyment." 
" However, in she must come," observed the aunt ;. 
" for as she is an old friend, I should not like to af- 
front her." 

Sandford was just going to say, '' If she be an 
old frioDd, admit her, by aft mewva'^'^ -^Xn^w ^"^ 
J^kiDg at Lydia^ who bad \>eeii sv\e\iV\5J\^\^<ss»s 
aad was, he flattered himself, ot Vva vj«:? of^ <^^^ 
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ing, he saw her put her finger archly to her nos 
heard her exclaim, '' I have it! there, there; 
of yoa into the next room, and close the c 
She then bounded gracefully down the a 
while Sandford, with a degree of pain wh 
could have scarcely thought possible, heard 
the sisters say to Byrome, '^ Ah ! Lydia is 
trusted ; she tells a white lie with such an ini 
look, that no one can suspect her." " Whai 
luable accomplishment," thought Sandford, 
woman ! what a recommendation in a wife ! 
ho really dreaded the fair deceiver's return. 

She came back, " nothing doubting," am 
ling with great self-complacency, said, " It w« 
fortunate that it was I who met her ; for I 
more presence of mind than you, my dear s 

The good soul had seen the D s ; and h 

my aunt was ill, came to inquire concernin 
She was even coming oh to the house, as sh 

■=M no reason why she should not; and I, for ; 

^1 ments was at a loss how to keep her away, \ 
luckily recollected her great dread of infectio 
told her that, as the typhus fever was in the v 
I feared it was only too possible that my poc 
had caught it !" — " Capital I" cried the aui 
Byrome ! *' Really, Lydia, that was even out 
yourself," cried her eldest sister. " Poor 
thewy I I should not wonder, if she came 
near the house, that she went home, and took 
bed from alarm !" 

Even Byrome was shocked at this uni 
speech ; and could not help observing, that it 
y be hard indeed if such was iVve x^svsW., Vq ^^ 
friend, of an afiectionale mc^vnty. ^^ Iltvs 
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idly suflbr ; but, though verj good, she is very 
wiblesoine ; and could we but keep up the hum 
ir a day or two, it would be such a comfort to us ! 
s she comes very often, and now cannot endure 
ardsy or any music, but hymn-singing." 

'* Then I am glad she was not admitted," said 
Byrome, who saw with pain, by Sandford's folded 
arms and grave countenance, that a change in his 
Codings towards Lydia had taken place. Nor was 
he deceived: — Sandford was indeed gazing initent- 
Ifi but not as before, with almost overpowering ad- 
niratioD, on the consciously blushing object of it 
No ; he was likening her, as he gazed, to the beau- 
tiftd apples that are said to grow on the shores of 
Ae Dead Sea, which tempt tiie traveller to pluck 
and eat, but are filled only with dust and bitter ashes. 
'' But we are losing time," said Lydia ; '< let us 
begin our French game!" Sandford coldly bow- 
ed assent ; but he knew not what she said ; he was 
80 inattentive, that he had . to forfeit continually ; 
■---he spoke not ; — he smiled not ;— except with a 
sort of sarcastic expression; and Lydia felt con- 
scious that she had lost htm, though she knew not 
why ; for her moral sense was too dull for her to 
conceive the effect which her falsehood, and want 
sf feeling, towards an old and pious friend, had 
produced on him. This consciousness was a painful 
)ne9 as Sandford was handsome, sensible, and rich ; 
iherefore, he was what match-seeking giils (odious 
vulgarity !) call a good catch. Hesides, Byrome had 
old her that she might depend on making a con- 
[uest of his relation, Henry Sandford. The even- 
ng, therefore, which began so brightly, ended in 
win and mortification, both to Sandford and Lydia. 
fbe former was impatient to d^^wcV ^"& ^'^qv:^'^^ 
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supper was over, and the latter, piqued, disappoiiita^ 
and almost dejected, did not join her sisters in Hp 
liciting him to stay. 

'* Well/' said Bjrrome, as soon as they left fla 
house, *< how do you like the beautiful and aocoDH 
plished Lydia?"— << She is beautiful and accom- 
plished ; but that is all.*' — " Nay, I am sure yod 
seemed to admire her exceedingly, till just now, 
and paid her more animated attention than I 
oversaw you pay any woman before.** — "True; 
but I, soon found that she was as hollow-hearted u(' 
she is fair." '< Oh ! I suppose you mean the do^- 
ception which she practised on the old lady. WeH; 
where was the great harm of thati she only toU 
a white lie ; and nobody, that is not a puritaOi scnk 
pies to do that, you know." 

<< I am no puritan, as you term it ; yet I flCropb 
it; but. if I were to be betrayed into such meaft- 
ness, (and no one perhaps can be always on bt 
guard,) I should blush to have it known ; but tUs 
girl seemed to glory in her shame, and to be proud of 
the disgraceful readiness with which she uttered her 
falsehood " << I must own that I was surprised she 
did not express some regret at being forced to do 
what she did, in order to prevent our pleasure firon 
being spoiled." " Why should she ? Like youf 
self she saw no harm in a white lie ; but, mark mCj 
Byrome, the woman whom I marry shall not thinl 
there is such a thing as a white lie — she shall thinl 
all lies black ; because the intention of all lies is tc 
deceive ; and, from the highest authority, we an 
forbidden to deceive one another. I assure you, 
that if I were married to Lydia, I should distrua 
her expressions of love towards me; — I ahoulc 
suspect thatsYiQ mairied TOy.fetl\xx«,TtfATBa\ «b 
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fliaty whenever strong temptation offered, she 
decdve me as readily as, for a very slight c 
deedi she deceived that kind friend who cai 
in enand of love, and was sent away alarmc 
inzioiiB, by this young hypocrite's unblushing 
bood 1 — Trust me, Byrorae, that my wife si 
a strict moralist." " What ! a moral pliiloso[ 
'* No ; a far better thing. She shall be an 
Ue rdfing ekristian ; — thence she will be c 
tf apraking the truth, even to her own cond 
tioD ; — and, on all occasions, her fear of mi 
kiHmlly subservient to the fear of her C'rcatc 
"Andy pray, how can you ever be able to 
jouveir that any girl is this paragon ?" ^' 8ui 
what we call chance could so easily exhibit 
lydi a ■ i n all the ugliness of her falschc 
tiy equally, one day or other, disclose to mc 
Qm gifl in all the beauty of her truth. Till 
Ikope, I shall have resolution enough to rci 
hcMor.''. *" Then," replied Byromc, shaki 
head, ** I must bid you good night, an old ba 
B Mospect and in perpetuity !" And as he i 
ad Ua fiureweU, Sandford sighed to think tl 
nophecy was only too likely to be fulfilled : 
na observation had convinced him that a str: 
Ittaace to truth, on little as well as on grei 
caaioiia, is, though one of the most import a ^ 
Umut of all virtues." 



CHAPTER VII. 

ON LIES OF INT^KlL'aT. 



■ 3fbcn lies are very various, ^xv^ ^t^^ 
SamU^ and Jess offensive, lYim iwwvj o<w 
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The pale ragged beggar, who, to add 
effect of his or her ill lool^, tells of the larg€ 
which does not exist, has a strong motive 
ceive in the penury which does ; — and one 
consider as a very abandoned liar, the trad 
who tells you he cannot afibrd to come down 
price which you offer, because he gave aln 
much for the goods himself. It is not from p 
like these that we meet with the most disj 
marks of interested falsehood. It is when h 
and petty lying profanes the lipis of those wl 
dependence preserves from any strong tern 
to violate truth, and whom religion and ed^ 
might have taught to value it. 

The following story will illustrate the Lies 

TEREST. 



f 



THE SKREEN, or « NOT AT HOI 

The widow of Grovernor Atherling returm 
the East Indies, rich, old, and childless ; 
she had none but very, distant relations, he 
tions naturally turned towards the earliest 
of her youth ; one of whom she found still 
and residing in a large country-town. 

She therefore hired a house and ground 
cent, in a village very near to that lady's 
and became not only her frequent but w 
guest. This old friend was a widow in nan 
cumstances, with four daughters slenderly p 
for ; and she justly concluded that, if she \ 
family could endear themscXves V.o ^^\x 
gueat, they shoidd in siU pto\)^i^Vf Vs^^xvX. 
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iperty. In the meanwhile, as she never yI- 
them without bringing with her, in great 
mce, whatever was wanted for the table, 
tght therefore be said to contribute to their 
nance, without seeming to intend to do so, 
>ok incessant pains to conciliate her more 
ore every day, by flatteries which she did not 
rough, and attentions whi<ih she deeply felt 
lie Livingstones were not in spirit united to 
imiable guest. The sorrows of her heart 
d her, by slow degrees, to seek refuge in a 
OS course of life ; and, spite of her pronencss 
^deception, she could not conceal from her- 
iat, on this most important subject, the Li- 
ones had never thought seriously, and were, 
f entirely women of the world. But still her 
longed to be attached to something ; and as 
irved affections craved some daily food, she 
3d herself to love this plausible, ' amusing, 
ible, and seemingly affectionate family ; and 
^ery day lived in hope, that, by her precepts 
sample, she should ultimately tear them from 
' world they loved too well." Sweet and 
»us to their own souls, are the illusions of the 
; and the deceived East-tndian was happy, 
Me she did not understand the true nature of 
ivingstones* 

the contrary, so fascinated was she by what 
ancied they were, or might become, that she 
very little notice of a shame-faced, awkward, 
ig» silent girl, the only child of ihe dearest 
[ that her childhood and her youth had known, 
1 who had been purposely intto&ac^^ Vc> \i&x 
9B Fanny Bami»elL For iTae liVvaij^^'^^''^ 

too selSab, and too prudent, lo \^\. \SMsa ttf^ 

9 
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aow that this poor girl was the <»|dM 
Beaumont. WithhMingy thereforBi 
iportant part of the trutkj they only uil\ 
that Fanny Barnwell was an orphan, 
ad to live amongst her friendsy that she nj 
her small income sufficient for her wai 
; care not to add that she was misfulrtt 
>sing that Fanny Beaumont, whose long 
) and subsequent death she had bitterlj 
3d, had died childless ; for that she had i 
a second husband, by whom she had the | 
aan in question, and had lived many yean 
row and obscurity, the result of this imprq 
irriage ; resolving, however, in order to avoiil 
dents, that Fanny's visit should not be of ' 
Jration. In the mean while, they confided i' 
ecurity afforded them by what may be called 
AssivE LIE OF INTEREST. But, in ordor to 
' assurance doubly sure," they had also re 
3 the ACTIVE LiK OF INTEREST ; and, in ai 
lighten Fanny from ever daring to inform t' 
iter that she was the child of Fanny Be 
ley assured her that that lady was so 
gainst her poor mother, for having marric 
worthy father, that no one dared to mei 
ame to her ; because it never failed to d 
er the most violent abuse of her one 
lend. " And you know, Fanny," thej 
) add, *' that you could not bear to hear 
lother abused." <' No ; that I could n' 
^as the weeping girl's answer ; the J 
lerefore felt safe and satisfied. Hot 
light not be amiss to make the old 
way, if they could ; and iViey couXfv 
' poor girl's virtue the meana o( ^' 
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Tamiy's mother could not bequeath much mo- 
to her child ; but she had endeavoured to en- 
her with principles and piety. Above all, she 
itBpressed her with the strictest regard for 
;— and the Livingstones artfully contrived to 
i<B her integrity the means of displeasing their 
t-Indian friend. 
- This good old lady's chief failing was believing 
My "whatever was said in her commendation : 
that she loved flattery, but that she liked to be- 
she bad conciliated good will ; and being sin- 
herttlfj she never thought of distrusting the 
ity of others. 
Nor was she at all vain of her once fine person, 
* finer face, or improperly fond of dress. Still, 
an almost pitiable degree of bonhommie^ she 
the Livingstones to dress her as they hked ; 
I, 08 they chose to make her wear fashionable 
young looking attire, in which they declared 
she looked ^^ so handsome ! and so well !" she 
they were the best judges of what was 
for her, and always replied, << Well, dear 
ly it is entirely a matter of indifference to me ; 
dress me as you please;" while the Living- 
mes, not belie-ving that it was a matter of indiffer- 
I9 ased to laugh, as soon as she was gone, at 
"Ibr obvious credulity. 

But this ungenerous and treacherous conduct 
rushed such strong indignation in the usually gen- 
^. do Fanny, that she could not help expressing her 
its concerning it ; and by that means made 
the more eager to betray her into offending 
^%6ir unsuspicious friend. They iVieie^ox^ ^^<^^ 
#SuDf> in her presence, one day, vfTaelYvet ^€v\ ^^^ 
^oeat did aoP dress most 6ecomtnglij ? 
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The poor girl made sundry sheepish and i 
ard contortions, now looking down, and thenl^ 
ag up ; — unable to lie, yet afraid to tell the tij 
* Why do you not reply, Fanny ?" said the d 
questioner. "Is she not well dressed?^ — **\ 
in my opinion," faltered out the distressed i 
<< And, pray. Miss Barnwell," said the old M 
" what part of my dress do you disapfHrovel" | 
ter a pause, Fanny took courage to repljy " i 
it, madam," " Why ? do you think it too yfl 
for me !" " I do." '' A plain-spoken young 
son that?" she observed, in a tone of pique ;.i^ 
the Livingstones exclaimed, " impertinent ! lifl 
1g/us!" and Fanny was glad to leave the ifi 
feeling excessive pain at having been fbiced 
wound the feelings of one whom she wbhed ti 
permitted to love, because she had once been 
mother's dearest friend. After this scenoy 
Livingstones, partly from the love of mischief 
partly from the love of fun, used to put s 
questions to Fanny, in the old lady's presenc 
at last, displeased and indignant at her blu 
and ill-breeding, she scarcely notided or spt 
her. In the mean while, Cecilia Livingstc 
came an object of mcreasing interest to b 
she had a lover to whom she was greatly a 
but who would not be in a situation to m 
many years. 

This young man was frequently at the 
and was as polite and attentive to the ' 
when she was present, as the rest of the 
but, like them, he was ever ready to ind 
laugh at her credulous Bvuv\)\\e.\VY, ;vxvd es 
her continually expressing \xet >ae\\ei^, ^^ 
hopes, thai they were oft V>GS^t«ivft% \» 
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resent world, and more of the next; and as 
d Lawrie, (Cecilia's lover,) as well as the 
igstones, possessed no inconsiderable power of 
ckry, they exercised them with great effect on 
annner and tones of her whom they called the 
'dressed saint, unrestrained, alas ! by the con- 
iisness that she was their present, and would, as 

expected, be theii future benefactress, 
hat confiding and unsuspecting being was, 
awhile, considering, that though her health was 
"ed by a long residence in a warm climate, she 
It still live many years; and that, as Cecilia 
it not therefore possess the fortune which she 
bequeathed to her till <* youth and genial years 
» flown," it would be better to give it to her dur- 
iier lifetime. '^ I will do so," she said to her- 

(tears rushing into her eyes as she thought of 
lappioess which she was going to impart,) << and 

the young people can marry directly !" 
lie took this resolution one day when the Living- 
Bs believed that she had lefl her home on a 
. Consequently, having no expectation of see- 
lier for some time, they had taken advantage 
3r long vainly-expected absence to make some 
igements which they knew she would have ex- 
ively disapproved. But though, as yet, they 
V it not, the old lady had been forced to put 
er visit ; a circumstance which she did not at 
egret, as it enabled her to go sooner on her be- 
»lent errand, 
he engagement of the Livingstones for that day 

a rehearsal of a private play at their house, 
jh they were aAerwards, and duxm^Xivevt ^axtiCk^ 
d's absence, to perform at the Vioua^ o^ ^^\\^^^% 
: large room, called the library, Vix viVvviXv^^'^^ 

9* 
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was a wide, eommodious skreeo, was selec 
scene of action. 

Fanny Bartiwel], who disliked private i 
theatricals as much as their old friend he 
to have no part in the performance ; but 
were disappointed of their prompter that 
she was, though with great difficulty, pen 
perform the office, for that night orUy. 

It was to be a dress rehearsal : and th 
were in the midst of adorning themselves, 
their great consternation, they saw their 
distant friend coming up the street, and 
intending them a visit. What was to I: 
To admit her was impossible. * They there 
ed up a new servant, who only came to 
day before, and who did not know the woj 
sequence of their unwelcome guest ; and Ci 
to her, " you see that old lady yonder ; 
knocks, be sure you say that we are not 
and you had better add, that we shall not 
till bed'time ;" thus adding the lie of coni 
to other deceptions. Accordingly, when sY 
ed at the door, the girl spoke as she was < 
do, or rather she improved upon it ; for 
that < b'er ladies had been out all day, and i 
return till two o'clock in the morning " , «' 
that is unfortunate." said their disappointc 
stoppiqg to deliberate whether she should 
a note of agreeable surprise for CeciUa ; bu 
who held the door in her hand, seemed so 
to get rid of her, that she resolved not to n 
then turned away. 

The girl was really in haste to returi 

kitchen.; for she waa gpaavpvvv^ nj\>\\ ^\i ^ 

servant. She ttierefote ne^XecX^^ Vo %o\ 
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anxious employers ; but Cecilia ran down the back 
stairs, to interrogate her, exclaiming, '< Well ; what 
did she say ? I hope she did not suspect that we 
were at honae." " No, to be sure not, Miss ; — 
how should she 1 — for I said even more than you 
told me to say," repeating her additions ; being 
eager to prove her claim to the confidence of her 
new mistress. *< But are you sure that she is real- 
ly gone from the door ?" " To be sure. Miss." — 
^ Still, I wish you could go and see ; because we 
have' not seen her pass the window, though we 
heard the door shut." " Dear me, Miss, how 
should you ? for I looked out after her, and I saw 
her go down the street under the windows, and turn 
.... yes, — I am sure that I ^aw her turn into a 
shop. However, I will go and look, if you desire 
it." She did so ; and certainly saw nothing of the 
dreaded guest Therefore, her young ladies finish- 
ed their preparations, devoid of fear. But the 
truth was, that the girl, little aware of the impor- 
tance of this unwelcomed lady, and concluding she 
could not bca friend, but merely some troublesome 
nobody^ showed her contempt and her anger at be- 
ing detained so long, by throwing to the street-door 
with such violence, that it did not really close ; and 
the old lady, who had ordered her carriage to come 
for her at a certain hour, and was determined, on 
second thoughts, to sit down and wait for it, was 
able, unheaid, to push open the door, and to enter 
the library unperceivcd ; — for the girl lied to those 
who bade her lie, when she said she saw her walk 
aWay. 

In that room Mrs. AtherVmg ^o\\t\^ ^ ^^^eL \ ^^A 
though she wondered at seeing a \tiv^<& ^x^^w «SJ<J^^^• 
9d before it, she seated hoTScVf ouW, w£v$i>\i^^^% '^^ 
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figued with her walk, soon fell asleep. 1 

slumber was broken very unpleasantly ; f 

heard, as she awoke, the following dialogue, 

entrance of Cecilia and her lover, accompai 

Fanny, " Well — I am so glad we got rid o 

Atherling so easily !" cried Cecilia. *' Th 

girl seems apt. Some servants deny one s 

show one is at home." ^' I should like the 

better for it," said Fanny. ** I hate to see a 

ready at telling a falsehood." '< Poor littl 

scientious dear!" said the lover, mimickii] 

'^one would think the dressed-up saint ha< 

you asmethodistical as herself." <* What, 

pose. Miss Fanny, you would have had us 

old quiz in." — " To be sure I would ; and 

der you could be denied to so kind a 

Poor dear Mrs. Atherling ! how hurt she wc 

if she knew you were at home !" — " Pooi 

indeed! Do not be so affected, Fanny. 

should you care for Mrs. Atherling, wh< 

know that she dislikes you !" — ^^ Dislikes a 

yes ; I fear she does !" — " I am sure she 

replied Cecilia ; " for you are downright i 

her. Did you not say, only the day befo 

terday, when she said, There, Miss Ban 

hope I have at last gotten a cap which you 

No;.I am sorry to say you have not?" — ' 

sure I did ; — I could not tell a falsehood, 

please Mrs. Atherhng, though she was n 

dear mother's dearest friend." — "Your ir 

friend, Fanny ? I never heard that before 

the lover. ** Did you not know that, Alfred 

Cecilia, eagerly adding, ^^ but Mrs. Atherli\ 

not know it ;" giving a meanva^XooV, «a \S 

^^and do not you tell \iw.''-^^* NS ^>3^^ 
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it!" said Fanny mournfully, " for, though I 
lot tell her so, lest she should abuse my poor 
)r, as you say she would, .Cecilia, because 
as so angry at berfmarriage with my misguided 
', still, I think she would look kindly on her 
dear friend's orphan child, and like me, in spite 
f honesty." — " No, no, silly girl ; honesty is 
[y its own reward. Alfred, what do you think 1 
dM friend, who is not very penetrating, said 
lay to her, I suppose you think my caps too 
I for me ; and that true young person re- 

Tes, madam, I do." — <' And would do so 
, Cecilia ; — and it was far more friendly and 
to say so than fl itter her on her dress, as 
0, and then laugh at it when her back is turn* 
I hate to hear any one mimicked and laugh- 
; and more especially my mamma's o\6 
.» — « There, there, chfld! your sentimen- 
makes me sick. But come ; let us begin.'' 
)," cried Alfred, " let us rehearse a little, be- 
the rest of the party come. I should like tc 
Mrs. Atherling's exclamations, if she kneiK 
we were doing. She would say thus :".... 

he gave a most accurate representation o: 
9or old lady's voice and manner, and her fan* 
ibuse of private theatricals, while Cecilia cri- 
bravo ! bravo !" and Fanny, *< shame ! shame !' 
Q other Livingstones, and the rest of the com< 

who now entered, drowned her cry in theii 
applauses and louder laughter, 
le old lady, whom surprise, anger, and wound 
nsibility, had hitherto kept silent and still ir 
\nvoluDtary hiding-place, hoy? to^^ \x^^ ^^ 
ting on the sofa, looked ovex \N\^ \«^ ^"v 'C 
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skreen, full ofreproachful meaning, on the conscioi 
ofienders ! 

What a moment, to them, of overwhelming sn 
piise and consternation ! The cheeks, flushed wil 
malicious triumph and satirical pleasure, becan 
covered with a deeper blush of detected treacher 
or pale with fear of its consequences ; — and tli 

, eyes, so lately beaming with ungenerous, injurioc 
satisfaction, were now cast, with painful shame, of 
on the ground, unable to meet the justly indigmu 
glance of her, whose kindness they had repaid, wit 
such palpable and base ingratitude ! '^ An ada 
rable likeness indeed, Alfred Lawrie," said thei 
undeceived dupe, breaking her perturbed sileno 
and coming down from her elevation ; '^ but it wi 
cost you more than you are at present aware ol 
But who art thou 1" she added, addressing Fann} 
(who, though it might have been a moment of tii 
umph to her, felt and looked as if she had been 
sharer in the guilt,) << Who art thou^ my honouraUi 
kind girl? And who was your mother 1'^ ** Toi 
Fanny Beaumont," repUed the quick-feeling oi 
phan, bursting into tears. " Fanny Beaumont 
child ! and it was concealed from me !" said shi 
folding the weeping girl to her heart. " But it wi 
all of a piece ; all treachery and insincerity, froi 
the beginning to the end. However, I am undi 
ceived before it was too late." She then disclosi 
to the detected family her generous motive for tl 
unexpected visit ; and declared her thankfulness f 
what had taken place, as far as she was hersc 
concerned ; though she could not but deplore, as 
christian, the discovered lUTi^\\.\xd^ o^ NJwi^^ -vba 

s/w had fondly loved. 
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' I have now," she cbntinued, <' to make ameDds 

me whom I have hitherto not treated kindly ; 

I have at length heen enabled to discover an 

leserved friend, amidst undeserved foes 

f dear child," added she, parting Fanny's dark 
glets, and gazing fearfully in her face, *< I must 
re been blinds as well as blinded . not to see your 
eness to your dear mother. Will you live with 
i Fanny and be unto me as a daughter?" 
Oh, most gladly!" was the eager and agitated 
ply. "You artful creature!" exclaimed Cecilia, 
le with rage and mortification. '< you knew very 
i\\ that she was behind the skreen." " I know 
at she could not know it," replied the old lady : 
and you, Miss Livingstone, assert what you do 
t yourself believe. But come, Fanny, let us go 
d meet my carriage ; for, no doubt your presence 
re is now as unwelcome as mine." But Fanny 
gered, as if reluctant to depart. She could not 
Br to leave the Livingstones in anger. They had 
tti kind to her ; and she would fain have parted 
th them affectionately ; but they all preserved a 
Hen indignant silence, and scornfully repelled her 
vances. " You see that you must not tarry here, 
r good girl," observed the old lady, smiling, 
10 let us depart" They did so ; leaving the 
migstones and the lover, not deploring their fault, 
t lamenting their detection ; lamenting also the 
iir when they added the lies of convenience to 
ir other deceptions, and had thereby enabled 
ir unsuspecting dupe to detect those falsehoods, 
result of their avaricious fears, which may be 
tly entitled the lies of interest. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LIES OF FIRST-RATE MALIGNITY. 



Lies of first-rate malignity come m 
considered : and I think that I am right in ; 
that such lies, — ^lies intended wilfully to de 
reputation of men and women, to injure Ht 
racters in public or private estimation, and 
cloud over their prospects in life, — are less 
than falsehoods of any other description. 

Not that malignity is an unfrequent 
not that dislike, or envy, or jealousy, mj 
gladly vent itself in many a malignant false 

Jl|v other efforts of the- same kind, against tl 
I and fame of its oflen innocent and oncons 
jects ; but that the arm of the law, in sc 
:3l|E. sure at least, defends reputations ; and if 
- " not have been able to deter the slanderei 
purpose, it can at least avenge the slanderc 
Stm, such is the prevailing tendency, ii 
to prey on the reputations of others, (esf 
those who are at all distinguished, eithei 
or private life ;) such the propensity to in 
motives to GOOD ACTIONS ; so common t 
like pleasure of finding or imagining ble 
beings on whom even a motive-judging 
general gazes with respectful admiratioi 
i ; stows the sacred tribute of well-earned prai 
I am convinced there are many persons, 
in mind and body by the consciousness 
the objecta of calumnieB ^n^ €>\x^Y^^\q>xv^^ 
havQ it not in their ipow^x \.o ^qis^^^ 
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Bn-hearted to their gravesy thankful for the 
none of death, and hoping to find refuge from 
Djustice of their fellow creatures in the bosom 
leir God and Saviour. 

th the following illuntration of the lib or first- 
L MALIGNITY^ I shall concludc jay observations 
lis subject. 



THE ORPHAN. 

BERE are persons in the world whom circum- 
3es have so entirely preserved from intercourse 

the base and the malignant, and whose dispe- 
lls are so free from bitterness, that they can 
:ely believe in the existence of baseness and 
^ty. Such persons, when they hear of in- 
s committed, and wrongs done, at the instiga- 
of the most trivial and apparently worthless 
ires, are apt to exclaim, << You have been imr 
d upon. No one could be so wicked as to act 

upon such slight grounds -, and you are not 
ing as a sober observer of human nature and 
in action, but with the exaggerated view of a 
)r in fiction and romance!" Happy, and 
Qged beyond the ordinary charter of human 
^By are those who can thus exclaim ; — but the 
titants of the tropics might, with equal justice, 
9 to believe in the existence of that thing call- 
tow, as these unbehevers in the moral turpi- 
in question refuse their credence to aaecdotes 
fc disclose it. All they can with propriety a»* 
M, that aucb instances have not ^ocnft vbdi!^«i 
cognigaace. Yet, even to titoii% l«i^9»»^ 

10 
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fdWf iwmM put the foUowing questioiii i 
ypa never ezperienoed feelings of eelfiifaii 
cer, jeaknuyy or envy, which, though habh 
Sgioue and moral restraint taught you toMy 
doetiieni, had jet troubled you long csk 
mdce^yoo fhUy sensible of their existence a 

Kwer ? If so, is it not easy to believe thi 
clings, irhen excited in the minds of those 
der religious and moral guidance, may grow 
an unrestraiDed excess as to lead to actic 
liea at terrible malignity 1 

I Cannot but thmk that even the purest f 
of my fiiends must answer in the affirmative 
Uiey have reason to return thanks to thd 
tor, that their lot has been been cast among 
<< pleasant pkceiB ;" and that it is tbeh's to 
an atmosphere impregnated only with-aii 
lieaven. 

My loty fixHn a peculiar train of circum 
has been somewlmt differently cast; and 
give the following story < to illustrate a lie ol 
RATE MALiovirv, I do SO with the oertam 
ledge that its foundation is truth. 



«* » 



CoNSTANTiA GoaDofT was the only cl 

, prpfesiiional man, of great eminence, in 

vincial town. Her mother was taken fi 

i'l i>efbre she had attamed the age of worn 

; "but not before the wise and pious preoepti 

! ehe gave her had taken deep root, and luid 

^ fore counteracted the otherwise pemicioui 

/ pf a ahofwy and elabOTalie e&xjMsaSSMm. ^^ 

M9iii9ireMemundeiiktev«x^ «a \^\ «; 




TmoiwHur* lit 

nt^'eiltat' t» theniy tto wis, at an euly i^, dis- 
Hjigiiiwhud ia hernative place iot bar kavwng and 

^'Jkinoag tiie moat iotinuite aasoc k tea of bar fii- 
tf waa a featleman of the name of Overton; a 
«f aome talent, and some aocpnrament; but, 
^bttmtensfeoa to eminence were not as univer- 
^Mtf dieived as he (bought that they ought to have 
:1iaB0, he waa eatiemely tenacions of his own con- 
'•BqusDcei eieessively envioas of the slightMt sue- 
e ifs os of others, while any dissent fiom^ dogmaa 
jpis an offimoe which his:mean soul waa incapable 

'•'It was only tea natmal that Conatantia, as she 
'Jna the petted} though not spoiled, child of a fond 
^WMr, and^ie litde sun of the circle in which she 
^itoovedv waa, perhaps, only too forward in giving 
her opinion on literature, and on some other sidi- 
^MlSy which are not usually discussed by women 
il'sB, and stiU less by girls at her time of life ; and 
jite had sometimea ventured to disagree in opinion 
:MHi Oracle. Overton — die nicAname by which this 
jDsn was known, but he commonly took refoge 
k SBicaatic observations on the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of women in general, and of blue-stock- 
iqg gills in particular, while on his ftce a grin of 
eonaeiotts superiority C(mtended with the frown of 
j^rtantic indignation. 

.. Hidierto tfis collision of wits had taken place in 
jQbnstantia's domestic circle only; but, one day, 
Overton and the former met at me house of a no* 
lleman in ^e jieighlvNnhood, and in conuaany with 
IBMiy persons or consideraUe talent. While theY 
Mvis at table, the master of the hoQ»a aaaA^^^D»l'\^ 
nur jbw Aofh-day; and aome iBitBn)a».\ji\^ \f^ 
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pMbd AmtiA ^ gu6«t8y who could write 
flheuli produce one cOi^t at least, in he 
the day. 

But as Overton and Constantia were tl 
peraona present who were known to be sc 
ahcf alone were assailed with earnest entre 
employ their talents on the occasion. Tb< 
Iiowevery was prevented by timidity from 
anc^; and she persevered in her refnsal) 
Overton loudly conjured her to indulge the 
nywith a display of her wonderful gmin 
eompanving his words with a sarcastic smile 
she well understood. Overton's muse, th4 
since Constantia would not let hers edter i 
eompetftion, vralked over the eoui'se ; h^tii 
highly applaaded for a mediocre stanza of eig 
grel Knes* But, as Constantia's timidity vi 
tvlfen she found herself aloite mth the ladie 
drawing-*room, who were most of them fri 
hei^, she at length produced some verses, 
not only ^light^ her affectionate eompanid 
^wbbn shown io the genfleroen, drew !h>i 
iBOreand wanner encomiums than had be 
vCowed on tfie fit>^ tribute of her com] 
While the writhing and ,tnortified Overton 
Itimself t6 say they were very well, very y 
deed, for a scribbling miss of sixteen ; insi 
at the same time that the pretended extemp 
one Written by her father at home, andgc 
Ifeart by herself. But the giver of the fe\ 
clared that he had forgotten it was his bii 
till he sat down to table ; therefore, as ev^ 
said, although the . verses were written by s 
sixteen only, they would V\«v^ ^q\«v \\^\!tf 
riper age, Overton gained uoVVm^Vw^.^^ 
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gnmlaiM aiean attoaipt to hl^ Coiiflteii- 
i|K!a V80H9«roed laureLi, especially as hia mgeneroua 
cmduct drewDO him severe aDimadveraioaB fircMn 
0mm ^ the other guests.. His finrrhrai alsouii'- 
3y*(ffntfj deepened his reeeotment aganiat herself, 
JkSLJnMtnpog jo « (dayful maoner, bemg emboldeii- 
iAbf jfoeceastodii^ixtesoiDe of Ins paiadozes; — 
Jl^opoe she di4 i^ so successfuUji that she got the 
lij^aqnaast Overton, iaa mamior ao oQ^sive to 
j^MMt^^kvve, that he aoddeidj left the compaoj, 
4^irjqg jreyenge, in his heart, against the bei^ 
■.lAo had thus shone at his expense. However, he 
jllpi^&M9d to visitat her.fiither's house ; and was still 
jwwwafiiefod as their most intimate fnend 
;^ jCqottantia, meanwhile, increased not only both 
iii<benty and accomplishments, but in qualities of 
.% i^pre precious nature ; namely^ in a knowledge 
^ iier christian duties. . But her charities were per- 
jfoRn^ in secret, and so fearful was she of being 
4cieined.righteous overmuch, and ccmsidered as an 
j^tfinsiast, even by her father himself, that the 
aowiAiess of her religious character was known 
epiy to the sceptical .Overton, and two or three 
mm of her associates, while it was a notorious 
ilctyliiat thjB usudp companions of her father and 
jhavpelf were freethinkers and Witudinarians, both 
ji politics aiHl religiim* But, if Constantia did 
.9ll/t}Mj open her religious faith to those by whom 
•pbe was aunrounded, she fed its lamp in her owq 
bosom, with never-ceasing watchfulness; and like 
the, soUtaiy light in a cottage on the dark and 
lonely moor, it beamed on her hounrof solitude and 
ntiramant, dieeriii^ and warming^ her amidat sur- 
ivaadag diuiaeas* 

10* 
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It W88 to do TOt more for her. It was to 
port her, not omy under the 'sudden death d 
ther whom she tenderly loved, but under the i 
pected loss of income which his death occasii 
On examining his affairs, it was discovered 
when his debts were all paid, there would be a 
maintenance only remaining for- his afflictec 
phan. Constantia's sorrow, though deep, 
quiet and gentle as her nature ; and she felt, 
unspeakable thankfulness, that she owed the 
quillity and resignation of her mind to her reli 
convictions alone. 

The interesting orphan had only just retumei 
the society of her friends, when a Sir Edward 
deleur, a young baronet * S large fortune, came 
visit in the neighbourhood. 

Sir Edward was the darling and pride of a 
ly-gifled mother, and several amiable sisters 
Lady Yandeleur, who was in declining healtli 
oflen urged her son to let her have the satisfs 
of seeing him married before she was taken 
from him. 

But it was no easy thing for a man like Sir 
wattl Yandeleur to find a wife suited to him. 
feelings were too much under a strong rehgidi 
i straint to admit of his falling violently in love, \ 
phrase is ; and beauty and accomplishments h 
chance of captivating his heart, unless they 
accompanied by qualities which fully satisfie 
principles and his judgment 

It was at this period of his life that Sir Ec 
Yandeleur was introduced to Constantia Gord 
a small conversation party, at the house of a n 
acquaiataace* 
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beauty, her graceful manners, over which 
had cast a new and sobered charm, and her 
conversational powers, made her presently 
3ct of interest to Sir Edward ; and when he 
iier story, that interest was considerably in- 
i by pity for her orphan state and altered 
stances. 

refore, though Sir Edward saw Constantia 
and never, except at one house, he felt her 
y mterview growing more on his esteem and 
tion ; and he oflen thought of the recluse in 
turning simple attire, and wished himself by 
e, when he was the courted, flattered, atten- 
1 a reigning belle. 

that he was in love ; — that is, not that he 

bibed an attachment which his reason could 

once enable him to conquer, if it should ever 

rove its continuance ; --but his judgment, as 

his taste, told him that Constantia was the 

woman to pass life with. ^< Seek fcur a.com- 

in a wife !" had always been his mother's 

<' Seek for a woman who has understindU 

ough to know her duties, and piety and prin- 

nough to enable her to fulfil them ; one who 

ach her children to follow in her steps, and 

lem for virtue here, and happiness hereaf- 

'' Surely," thought Sir Edward, as he re- 

this natural advice, '^ I have found the wo- 

described in Constantia Crordoni" But 

1 still too prudent to pay her any marked at- 
i ; esf^ecially as Lady Tandeleur had reoom- 
d caution. 

Im momeat his mother wtoIq tioiXiA \ — 

io aot Bee any apparent c^j^^obbl V^ ^^\^1 

^n. SUB, be oaatiousl I^i^mcc^'Gl^ ^^ 
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at— -«.who has known h^from her d 
and can give jou an account of her and h 
and religious principles, which can be relie< 
Death, that great discoverec of secretfi, pr 
her fatiier was not a very worthy man ; i 
parents have good childreiS, and vice vet 
inquire and be wary." 

The day after Sir Rdward received th 
he was introduced to Overton at the be 
gentleman in the neighbourhood; and at 
lihfortunate period possible for Constantia 
Overton had always pretended to have c 
regard for the poor orphan, and no one v 
loud in regrets for her reduced fortune ; bi 
was fond of giving her pain, he used to mii 
his pity so many severe remarks on her 
thoughtless conduct, that had he not 1 
father's most familiar friend, she would 1 
bidden him her presence. 

One day, having found her alone at her '. 
he accompanied his expressions of afiectei 
lence with a proposal to give her a bank-n 
• and then, to buy her a new gown ; as he 
said) aiiaid that she would not have mo 
ficient to set off her charms to advantage, 
kindness, however vulgarly worded, Coi 
heart was ever open ; but she immediately 
this offer, prefaced as it was by abuse of h( 
was merely the result of malignity and cc 
combined ; and her spirit, though habituall 
was roused to indignant resentment 

But who, that has ever experienced th 

neas of feeling excited b^ the cold^ e^lteft 

of a malignant tetn^i to VmXaX.^ «l %^t)Sl< 

oerouB nature, can ^wiflckYioXd ^^Vc ^yco 
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from Constantia on this occasion 1 At last, 
at having made his victim a while forego 
oature, and at heing how enabled to represent 
as a vixen, he took his leave with hypocritical 
■JDcfoess, calling her his *' naughty, scolding Con,'*^ 
^ving her to humble herself before that Being 
Hiom she feared to have ofiended by her violence, 
md to weep over the recollection of an interview 
pliich had added, to her other miseries, that of self- 
Bproach. 

Overton, meanwhile, did not retire unhurt from 
le combat. The orphan had uttered, in her ago- 
ff some truths which he could not forget. She 
id held up to him a mirror of himself, from which 

found it difficult to turn away ; while in proper- 
on to his sense* of suffering was his resentment 
Hainst its fair cause ; and his desire of revenge was 

1 proportion to both. 

It was on this very day that he dined in compa- 
f with Sir Edward Yandeleur who was soon in- 
mmed, by the master of the house, that Overton 
id been, from her childhood, the friend and inti- 
nte of Constantia Gordon ; and the same gentle- 
m informed Overton, in private, that Sir Edward 
u supposed to entertain thoughts of paying his 
ddresses to Constantia. 

Inexpressible was Overton's consternation at 

eoring that this girl, whose poverty he had in- 

alted, whom he disliked because she had been a 

Murn to his self-love, and under whose just se- 

erity he was still smarting, was likely, not only 

3 be removed from his power to torment her, 

•qt to be raised above him by a {Qt\»»aX^ \s^- 
'age. 
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. Great was hia triumph, therefore, when 
ward, before they parted, requested an i 
with him the following morning, at his lod 

the town of-^ , adding, that he wished 

him some qaestions concerning their mutuf 
Constantia Gordon. 

Accordingly they met ; and the follow! 
versatiQn took place. Sir Edward began 
didly confessing the high opinion which he 1 
ceived of Constantia, and his earnest wish 
its justice confirmed by the testimony of h( 
and mo^t intimate friend. "Sir Eldward,' 
the exulting hypocrite, with well acted rel 
<< you put an honourable and a kind-heart 
like myself,, into a complete embarra$s»* 
what do I hear?" cried Sir Edward, starti 
his. 8[eat, '< Can you feel any embarrassme 
called upon to bear testimony in favour of < 
tia Gordon ?" — '*^ I dare say you cannot th 
a thing possible," he replied with, a snec 
men in love are usually blind." — " But I 
in love yet," eagerly replied Sir Edward 
it very much depends on this conversation 
I ever am so with the lady in question."- 
then. Sir Edward, however, unpalatable, 
speak the truth. I need not tell you that 
tia is beautiful, accomplished, and talenU 
think, the new word." — ** No, Sir ; I alrea 
.she is all tliese ; and . she appears to me f 
virtuous, and pious, as she is beautiful."<^ 
say she c(oes ; but, as to her gentleness^ h< 
might provoke her improperly ; — but, I aa 
she dew into such a passion with me y 
that I thought she would Vtavc e\.t\x^ \sk 
It possible ? I really fecV a dx^cvkW.^ \x 
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Xo doubt ;^-M> ktua talk of Minethiq; 
No, no, Mr. Overton ; i came bither to 
informed on a subject deeply interdsting to me ; 
1, at wbatever risk qf duappointment, I «m 
iH all you have to aay."-^' I have nothing to 
, , Sir Edward ; you Irnow Con is beautiful and 
dunning; and ia not that enongfat" — "No! it is 
•utt enough. Outward graces are not sufficient to 
raptirate and lix me, nrdess the; are accompanied 
Ij cbarras that fade not with time, tmt blossom to 
Kernity." — "Whew!" exclaimed Overton, with 
Well acted aupriae. "I see that you are a metiio- 
diit, Sir Edward ; and if bo, my niend Con vilt not 
suit you." '■ Does it follow mat I am a metbo- 
<list, because I require &at my wife should be a 
<roinan of pious and motal ludiitsl*' — "Oh! for 
nora Is, these, indeed, my friend Con would suit 
you well enough. Let her morals pass ; — hut as 
lo her piefy, religion «ill never turn her head." — 
" What do you mean, Mr. Overton V — " Why 
,«ir, our lovely friend has learned, from the company 
iVhich she has kept, to think freely on such si^> 
Jecls; — very freely; for women, you know, al- 
■'vays go to extremes. Mtn keep within the ration- 
ti bounds of dei»in; bat the female sceptic, weak- 
si in intellect, and incapable of reasoning, never 
rests, till she loses herself in the mazes andal^ 
^rdities of atheism." Had Sir Edward Tandeleur 
•eeo the fair smooth dnn of Conslantifi suddenly co- 
^*Vered with leprosy, he would not have been mole 
■hocked than he was at being' informed of this utter 
Uight to her mental beauty in his rightly judging 
eyes ; — and, starting from his seat, he exclaimed, 
^ * do you really mean to MMit thai -joat ^ Sxv«w 
r,*afl a(iiei'8i?"_«Sir Sdwaid,! wa CMffliosSs 
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fii0tid; andlwwi her father's fiiand; « 
Sony these things have been forced fiom i 
I could not deceive an honourable man, wl 
confidence also in my honour ; though, as 
tia is the child of an old friend, and poor, 
be, perhaps^ a saving to my pocket, if i 
wcdl married.'' — <' Then, it is true l^ said 
ward, clasping his hands in agony ; *< and 
ly girl is ;irhat I hate to name ! Tet^ she 
nght-minded! and I have thought the e 
cf her dark blue eye was that of pious 
tion !'?—*< Yes, yes ; I know that look ; 
Imowa that is her prettiest look. That 
turned up, shows her fine long dark eye 

Eit advantage!" — Alas!" replied Sir 
ply Mghing, " if this be so— oh ! ^ 
looks t Good morning. You have distn 
you bavei iaved me." — When Overton, sc 
saw Sir Edward drive past in his splendid 
be exulted that he had prevented Consta 
evte sitting there by his side* 

Yet he wis, as I have said before, one o 
who knew how deeply and sincerely C 
was a believer ; for he had himself* in 
templed ,to shake her beUef^ and thence 
probably a double pleasure in representing 
did. 

Sir Edward was engaged that evening 
Constantia at the accustomed house; an 
attentions to her had been rather marked 
friends, with the usual dangerous officioi 
such occasions, had endeavoured to con^i 
that she had made a conqMestf as the phi 
f ibe/ouag baronet) the ei:p«o\BJImi q»€ isak 
fnuf become a drcmiiBtaiiM f)C n^ ^m^ 
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• 
I HMq^ riM WM fiur too hmM§ to be ooo* 
Wtkit tibej fTero right in their eoiijcetnret* 
III Iho: niM of Coiurtaiitia was too nurh un- 
Aofakbaoeof rdigioofl principle, to allow her 
IImnI mf «HUi> however anunble, uaAeaa ahe was 
a ef Mof belayed hj him. She wae two deli- 
1^ and kad too mooh lelf-reapect, to be capable 
mb A weaknesa ; she therdbre eaeaped that 
{(■r 'ot frioob I haVe seen the peace of some 
mgmomen become the rictun; namelj, Aat of 

ttdked- aai flattered into a hopeleas passion 
idle wishes and representations of gossiping 
|ssiataiic«a» And well was it for her peace that 
I bad. bean tbns kdUf on her guard ; for, when 
i Bdward Yanddteor, instead of keeping his en- 
IPBlaiitt sent a note to inform her friend that he 
I Bdl dbl»to wait on her, as he thonght of going 
iUmdoQ the. next day, Gonstantia felt that the 
iiif Us attachment was as unfounded as it had 
■ pisaatng, and she itojcnced that the illusion 
I ant been long enough to endanger her tranquil* 
(^ fltill, idle codd not but- own, in the secret of 
ihrnttf tfwt the prospect erf* paashig lifewitha 

SmgnuvUlj BO suited to herself, was one on 
\ ber .ttwu^its had dwek with iuToluntary 
IBHNi^ and a tear started to h^ eyes, at the 
I thai abe migfat see him no more* But, she 
■idsiei it as tiie tear of weakness, and though 
u^dmif that aigbt was short, it was tranauil, and 
kfuaetbe next morning to resume the duties of 
.day wilii hm: acoustomod alacrity. In her 
b Jbe met Sir Edward, bnt, happily for hQr> as 
nia Issniag on Oterton^ ann, whom she had 
bseswioaeeabe bad piartadwiAi\uBiDbmt&aeA>^ 

11 
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aim latter, which enabled her to conqi 
her emotion at the unexpected sight of 
Stilly the sight of Overtqn occasionec 
greeable and painful recollections, wl 
iinpleasing and equivocal expression t< 
fill features, and enabled Overton to obs 
seoy Sir Edward, how her conscience 
fiice at seeing me! How are yout 
you?' said Overton, catching her 1: 
passed. '* Have you forgiven me yet 
▼izen, how you scolded me the other d 
stantia, too much mortified and agita 
and fepel the charge, replied by a lool 
tioQ ; and, snatching her hand away, s 
Sir £dward, and hastened out of si 
see,'' cried Overton, '* that she resen 
how. like a fury she looked ! You r 
vinced that I told you the truth. No^ 

Jbelkve, Sir Edward, that pretty Cor 
looked in that manner ?" '' Certain! 
appearances are indeed deceitful,'^ i 
ward wished Constantia had given hi 
iunity of bidding her farewell ; howf vc 
good wishes and respects for her with 1 
«iend, and set off that evening to join h 
Hastings^ *<But are you sure, Ed 
Lady Yandeleur, when he had related t( 
had passed, " that this Overton is a m 
pended upon?" <<0h, yes! and he 
DO motioe for calumniating her, but the 
it would have been a relief to bis mind 
to get bis" old friend's daughter wel 
^* But, does she appear to her other 
f glectM of her reUgioua d\xl\e^> ^^ \£ «\ 

/ no religion at dlV^ ^^So^liomW 
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feB been punctual io the' tMtMtd peifanmaee 
im; tbci-efore, no one but -OrertoD, the con- 
Uential friend and intimate of the bmilf, couM 
tuspect or ka^w her real opinioos; thaa ahe adds, 
[fear, kypocnsy to aceptidflm. Orerton alio'acca- 
Ke her of bebg .iolent in her temper; audi was 
uaexpectedly enabled to He the tnjdh of this accn- 
eaiion, in a measure, conSnued. Therefore, in- 
deed, dear mother, nU I have to daia to forget her, 
aad resume my intention of accompanying you and 
taj Bisters to tlie continent. " Acoordinpy they 
Set oS" very soon on a foreiga tonr, 

Consla,Dlia, afrc^r the 1^ Overton and Sir Ed- 
ward BO hastil}' and luddenlj, returned home in no 
enviable stale of roiad; because she felt sure that 
her manner had been such as to convince the laUer 
that she was the violont creature which Overton bad 
represented her to be ; — and though she had calm- 
ly resigned ail idea of being beloved bj Sir Edward 
Tandeleur. she whs not entirety indifferent to his 
guod opinion. Be^ideSt she feared that her qnil- 
ling him without one ^rd of kind farewell, might 
appear to hitn a [iroof <^ pique and dtsappcrintmeal ; 
nor could she be (|iiite sure Aat somewhat of that 
feeiisg did not impel her to hasten abruptly away ; 
and it was some lime before she could conquer her 
Bclf-blame and her ragret 'But, at length, she re- 
flecled that there wai a want of proper self-govern- 
ment in dwelling at tH] on recollectiona of ^ 
Edward Vandelcur; and she forced herself into 
society and absorbing occupation. 

Hitherto Constanta had been contented to re- 
main in idleness ; but, as her income was, she 
fouait, barely equal to her nudntenuvoe, w& ^«> 
f«s Hier^foro obliged to reUnqauh neaa^") ^ V« 
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charities, she resolved to torn her taleali AflKit 

count; and was just «Jl)out to decide 

plans, which she had thouf^t desmdilo^ 

unde in India died, and the question wa 

in a very welcome and unejqpecled mwwiftf. i^Viifi 

tiiis gentleman married, her father had Maklac^ 

expectations from him, that he had fincied : iMiiM^ 

a sufficient excuse for Ids profuse eEpenditnn.^ tit^? 

when his brother, by having childreOt destvafoA^ili 

hopes of wealth from that quarter, . he. ~ 

strength of mind enough to break the 

habits which he had acquired. To the 

child, however, was destined tho wealth 

from the undeserving parent. Constantia'a 

wife and children died before he did, and 

came sole heiress to his large fortune. l%ii' 

communicated a sensation of ghidneMr to "^ g 

whole town in which the amiable (Hphan rowdodiL:: 

Constantia had home her faculties so «Mak^ 
had been so actively benevolent, and wns-AMnBl 
so generally beloved, that she was now dailv MMP* 
powered with thankful and pleanng emolm^'ft 
beholding countenances which, at sight of herylMI 
lighted up with affectionate sympathy and jo«. :■ = 

Ovetton was one of the first persons wnom (di 
desired to see, on this accession of fortune. - Bif 
truly christian spirit had long made her wiab 49 \ 
hold out to him her hand, in token of for giv e o esii 
but she wished to do so more especially now, te* 
cause he could not suspect her of being influ eneii 
by any mercenary views. Overton, faoir e faTf 
meant to call on her, whether she invited him of 
not ; as, such was his love and respect for iseflMi 
thatf though the poor Constant nv^a ^cifi^ ^ tallft 
la bis ejre, the rich CoBS^BX&ax ^fi» 'twf ^Owkf* 
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i|ipear to him, in time, impeccable. He was at 
ioB period Major of the place in which he lived ; 
ind, having been knighted for carrying up an ad- 
iress, he became desirous of using the privilege, 
irhich, according to Shakspeare's Falconbridge, 
cnighthood gives a man^ of making '* any Joan a 
Itdy.'^ Nor was it long before he entertained se- 
lioas thoughts of marrying ; and why not 1 as he 
wza only fifty ; was very young looking for his age ; 
rras excessively handsome still ; and had now a title 
n addition to a good fortune. The only difficulty 
was to make a choice ; for he was very sure that he 
nist be the choice of any one to whom he offered 
liimself. 

But where could he find in one woman all the 
qualities which he required in a wife ! She must 
mve youth and beauty^ or he could not love 
ler ; good principles, or he could not trust her ; 
nd, though he was not religious himself, he had a 
»rtain consciousness that the best safeguard for a 
Foman's principles was to be found in piety ; there' 
wey he resolved that his wife should be a religious 
roman. Temper, patience, and forbearance, were 
Iso requisites in the «^oman he married ; and, as 
ie last and best recommendation, she must have 

large fortune Reasonable man ! youth, beauty, 
draper, virtue, piety, and riches *• but what woman 
f his acquaintance possessed all these 1 No one, 
e believed, but that forgiving being whom he had 
^presented as an atheist — '' that vixen Con !" 
nd while this conviction came over his mind, a 
lush of shame passed over even his brassy brow. 
lowever, it was soon succeeded b>j owe^ ^^ ^\k^- 
aw, when be thought thai, as Co\»\kd&«w^^^^^'^* 
tttiy uneaBy till she had made it u-p wiV ^^^ 



^ 
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A» phfW m, it wu not unUksly that ■ 
cMt likiiig to bun ; «nd aa la her •ori 
and imlaDding to be UtoTuj, he ww 
UmA ibo ahould not wht« when ibe i 
■tti h«TMlly thought he hw) better pi 
itwiee, Mpeoiftit]' u it waa s duty io 
bar a lady himseU', unc« he had prev 
man** dung ao. There waa perhapi 
daisci^aiil to marry Ci>[it<taii(4a. Li w< 
aa opportunilj' of tormentiag her now 
raakaig her amart for rormei imperth 
faap, this motive waa near); aa stroo)] 
Balbat aa U may, Overtoa had, at lei 
sUBtptioD to make proposals of Dta 
youDg libd lovely heiress, who, tboug 
bifl l»se coDduct to her, and the ue oj 
itu.ioi(iTT with which be had injur 
and bligtUed her prospects, had aull a 
mannen and character, which it was i 
aoy thing to overcome. He waa then 
and in a manner so decided, and, spi 
aa haughty, that 0¥ertoD's heart re 
nabgDity towards her ; and hia manm 
lade and offeuiive, that she was i 
nfiMB him admittaace, and go on a vi 
at BOme diatance, intending not to r 
hoBae whioh abe had purchased in a vi 
II I was ready for her. But she I 
abaent many montha when she receive* 
ercniag, to inform her that her deai 
I ' • vaa auppoaed to be in the gre 
aad ahe waa nquaated to act off direc 
obey thia summov ^waa impossible ; 
aMmi fmmed tiw bouaa nbare b\w '««& 
csftun of getting ob {aatm ibsX '«v] ^ 



ki W ii hajt^ aoeonpttiiied by hOT ic>r?ant^' to go 
|MIM' fMU^ if polMible ; and, happily, there were 
>ft-|ilmw ymount It was night whea' Coastantia 
lA hw Maid entered the coaoh, in which two gen- 
wenre thready seated ; and to .the conster- 
ijof jOeastantia, she soon saw, as they passed 
■kuap^ that heir viM*a^i$ was Overton ! He 
4iar at the same momeot ; and instantly 
i>io the French laaguage, to express his joy 
ilfwoeting her, and to pr^ess the faithfolness of hia 
^Mnt affiacdion. In vain did she try to force con^ 
wwatjen with the other passenger, who seemed 
siHing to taUi and who, though evidently not a 
iWHiemftiii was much preferable, in her opinion, to 
as iew Sir ftiobard. He would not allow her to- 
to jwy ooaversation but his own ; and, as it 
rilk difficulty that she could keep her hand 
Ua rade^prasp, she tried to change seats with 
; bat Ovetton forcibly withheld her ; and 
^•AQaght it waa better to endure the evil patieni- 

glni.viakatly resist it When the mail stopped, 
^Ae'pasaangehi wight sup, Constantia hc^fied 
OnKsi i-^yoold, at least, leave hw for a lime ; but, 
the other passenger got out, he kept his 
aad was so' persev^ng, and was so much 
fdiaagreeabljB when the restraint imposed oa 
karJbyt the peesenoe of cabers was removed, that 
t bai a aa glad when the coadi was again ftdl, and 
%-aiail drove g£ 

'OmftoQtihowaver, became ao increasingly ofiea- 
laia to.lMiE^ that, at length, she assured him, in 
fcngiaiae the awat aolamn andNJbcided, that fi»- 
img aheald erer induce fam to ba baa ^^a^\ ^ao^ 
Aa^ ^lare flfae peanylesa, •craiot'^MisSi&Xiia'ainc^^^ 
" i^<A8rtnawiaa wJtklasBu \ 
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This roused his anger even to frenzy ; < 
speaking French, a language which he was 
illiterate man in the comer could not um 
he told her that she refused him only beet 
loved Sir Edward Vandeleur ; " but,** 
<* you have no chance of obtaining him. 
taken care to prevent that. I gave him 
character of you as frightened him away fi 

and " '< Base-minded 'man!" cri 

stantia; " what did you, what could ^; 
against my character?" — " Oh! I said 
against your morals. I only told him you 
atheist, and a. vixen, that is all : — and, yo 
you are the latter, though not the former ; 
more like a methodist than an atheist !" 
you told him these horrible falsehoods ! 

you had not, would he have did 1 

but I know not what I say ; a 

miserable!. Gruel, wicked man! how c( 
thus dare to injure and misrepresent an u 
ed orphan ! and the* child of your friend 
calumniate me to him too ! to Sir Edward 
leur ! Oh ! it was cruel indeed !" — * 
then you wished to please him, did you ? 
me!" he vociferated, seizing both her '. 
his ; << Are you attached to Sir Edward 
leiir?" But, before Constantia could an 
and, while ^intly screaming with apprehen 
pain, she vainly tried to free herself from C 
nervous grasp, a powerful hand rescued 1 
the rtfffian gripe. Then, while the dawi 
brightly upon her face, Constantia and Ov 
the same moment recognised, in her resc 
Mdward Vandeleur lumseVC \ 

Hewaa just returned ftom"BTOaG^v«B 
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s way to the neighbourhood of—- ; being now, 
t he believed, able to see Constantia with entire 
diflef^nee ; when, as one of his horses become ill, 
) resolved to take that place in the mail which the 
her passenger had quitted for the box ; and had 
tas the pleasure of hearing all suspicions, all impu- 
tions. against the character of Constantia cleared 
1^ and removed, at once, and for ever ! Con- 
tanCia's joy was little inferior to his own ; but it 
as soon lost in terror at the probable result of the 
sgry emotions of Sir Edward and Overton. Her 
Mur, however, vanished, when the former assured 
le latter, that the man who could injure an inno- 
eot woman, by a he of first-rate malignity, 
^ beneath even the resentment of an honourable 



I shall only add, that Overton lefl the mail at the 
wkt itasce, baffled, disgraced, and miserable ; that 
BObsCiintia found her friend recovering ; and that 
he ^iA time she travelled alons that road, it was 
M the bride of 8ir £dward Yandeleur. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LIES OF SECOND-RATE MALIGNITY. 

I HAVE observed, in the forgoing chapter, that 
'|i8 OF FiRST-RATK MALIGNITY are oot froqueut, 
l^use the arm of the law defends reputations ; — 
^, against lies of second-rate malignity^ the law 
mda out no protection ; nor ia tViet© a. \.t^\«ftS. ^^ 
ftSc/eat power either to deter any owe ^xo\ft. \>XX«« 
ftbeat, or to punish the uUetex. Ti\ve Xve^ 
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question spring from ibe ^lirit of detractioo ; ft Jfj^ 
tit more videly diffiiaod in society than any oAMt)- 
and it gives birth to ntire, ridicule, mimicloy, qsw 
zing, and lies of second-rate malignity, as certainlf 
as ft wet season brings snails. 

I shall now ezplaia what I consider bs lies cS 
BEcoND-HATE HALioKiTr; — namely, tempting pet- 
sons, by dint of flattery, to do what they are inca- 
pable of doing well, from die rnean, malicious wiA 
of leading them to expose themselves, in oite 
that their tempter may enjoy a hearty laugb^ 

- their expense. Persuading a man to drink ntiil> 
(ban his head can bear, by assurances that the tntt 
it not atrong, and that he has not drunk as mua 
u he thinks he has, in order to make him intojd- 
caled, and that his persuaders may enjoy the cnid 
delight of witoesmng his drunken silliness, hb rain- 
glorious boastings, and thoee physical contortioDlr 
or moDtal weaknaesee, which intoxication is alwap 
sure to produce. Complimenting either man « 
woman on qualities which they do not possess, iu 
hopes of imposing on their credulity : praising aia^ 
dy's work, or dress, to her face ; and then, as soon 
as she is no longer present, not only abusing bo& 
her work, and her dress, but laughing at her weat- 
ness, in helieviug the praise sincere. Lavisbii^ 
encomiums on a man's abilities and learning ui 
his presence ; and then, as soon as he is out of hear- 
ing, expressing contempt for his credulous belief lo 
the sincerity of the praises bestowed ; and wondei 
that he should be so blind and conceited as not to 
Jcaow that be was in learning only a smatterer, and 

in uni/ers tonding just not a CooV K\\ 'CcA^e as« liK 

of seconef-rate malignity, yi\iv^ can^^A^iB ciswAA 

n ^ase and petty tre<u:heri|. 
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I ' The following ttoty will, I tnuit, esplain fullj' 
what, in the comraon intercotme of aociety, I con- 
sidei 03 tiiEs or slcojiD-RtTB haligkitt. 



THE OLD GENTLEMAN 



THE YOUNG ONE. 

Nothing nhoin tbe forte of itabit mora Ifaan, 
the tcnaciousnesB with iriiich thoae adhere to eco- 
Qomical usages, >ffao, by their oira iDdiulry and un- 
expected good fatanfl, are become rich in the de- 
cline of life. 

A gentleman, i*faom I nhall call Dr. Albany, had, 
early in life, taken faia degree at Cambridge, aa a 
doctor of physic, Bod had settled in London as a 
'physician ; but had worn away the best part of hta 
existence in vain expectation of practice, when an 
Old bachelor, a coUwe frimd, whom be had great- 
ly served, died, and hrfi him the whole of hie lai^ 
fortune. 

Dr. Albany had indeed detuned tiiis bequeet ; 
-for he had rendered his fiiend the greatest of all 
Services. He had rescued him, by his friendly ad- 
vice, and enligbtened arguments, frc»n ecepticiam, 
apparently the niost hopeless ; and, both by pre- 
cept and example, had idlored him along the way 
that leads to salvatitm. 
But, as wealtL came to Th. iSowq \i» >si»'"i»- 
I far bim to fhutk of nuuTjmg, ^aiwi \«\^w^ 
ttiona who needod aU his fonVoQAi V« 't^s^^ 
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leaTO the greatest part of it to thoie fmads 
wanted it the most 

Hitherto, he had scarcely ever left IxMndaB ; 
he had thought it right to wait at home to 
business, even though business noTor came ; 
now he was resolved to renew the neglected 
quaintances of his youth ; and, knowing that 
of his early friends lived near Cheltenham^ ~ 
ton, and Malvern, he resolved to visit those 
ing-places, in hopes of meeting there some of theit.l 
well-remembered faces. 

Most men, under his circumstances, would fainij 
ordered a handsome carriage, and entered (M 
tenham in style ; but, as I before observed, haUli 
of economy adhere so closely to persons thus W 
tuated, that Dr. Albany could not prevail on UV' 
self to travel in a manner more in apparent M* 
cordance with the acquisition of such a fortuMf.j 
He therefore Went by a cheap day-coach ; nor Si 
he take a servant with him. But, though still ds* 
nying indulgences to himself, the first wish of kil 
heart was to be generous to others ; and, sord^ 
that economy which is unaccompanied by avaiitf 
may, even in the midst of wealth, be denominatdt 
a virtue. 

While dinner was serving up, when they sioiipi' 
on the road, Albany walked up a hill near the flfl^ 
and was joined there by a passenger from anolM 
coach. During their walk he. observed a vof 
pretty house on a rising ground in the distance^ wm 
asked his companion who Uved there. The lattt^ 
replied, that it was the residence of a clergymaoi 
the name of Mussrave. << Musgrave !" he eager 
xepUed, «what Musgrave^ Is hig name Aiico 
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lie a family?" — <'0h yes, a large one; 
hters, and one son ; and he has found it a 
k to bring them up, as he wished to nake 
somplished. The son is now going to col- 
'^ Are they an amiable family 1" — <^ Very ; 
I sing and play well, and draw well." — 
hat is the son to be 1" — << A clergyman." 

he any chance of a living 1" — " Not that 
if; but he must be something ; and a lega* 
I the father has just had^ of a few hundred 
will enable him to pay college expenses^ 
m gets ordained, and can take curacies." — 
isgrave," baid Albany, after a pause, ** a 
an to give a cordid welcome to an old 
bora he has noi seen for many years?" — 
9 ; he is very hosfitable ; and there he is, 
ng into his own gate." — ** Then I will not 
' said Albany, hastening to the stables. 
, coachman," cried he, << take your money ; 

me my. little portmanteau." 
itus Musgrave had been a favourite college 
f Dr. Albany's, and he had many associa- 
h his name and image, which were dear to 
t.' 

objects of them were gone for ever: but, 
ailed, they came over hi? mind like strains 
forgotten music, which he had loved and 

in youth ; throwing so strong a feeling 
smess over the recollection of Musgrave, 
elt an irresistible desire to see him again, and 
} wife and children in the language of glow- 
|.wUl. 

when he was introduced into his friend's 
i, he had the xnortificaJtiou ot fsoios^ ^^kia^ 

12 
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he was not recogoized ; and was obliged to tell hii 
name. 

The name, however, seemed to electrily H» 
grave with afTectionate gladness. He shook hisdl 
friend heartily by the hand, presented faim to Ik 
wife and daughters, and for some minutes mofri 
and spoke with the brightness and alacrity c^ eiiif 
youth. 

But the animation was momentary. The oM 
of a family, and the difficulty of keeping up the #- 
pearance of a gentleman with an income not luC- 
cient for his means, had preyed on Musgmtfk 
spirits ; especially as he knew himself to be intelv- 
ed in debt. He had also other cares. The welt 
ness of his nature, which he dignified by the naw 
of tenderness of heart, had made hhn allow ha 
wife and children to tyrannize over him ; ^nd Ifli 
son, who was an universal quizzer, did not pemit 
even his father to escape from his impertineflt ikt* 
cule. But then Musgrave was assureid, by hie oil 
family, that his son Marmaduke was a wit ; and IM 
when he was once in orders, his talents would inlio- 
duce him into the first circles, and lead to idtiiflllp 
promotion in his profession. 

I have before said that Dr. Albany did not tmvd 
like a gentleman ; nor were his every-day ctodM 
at all indicative of a well-filled purse. Tiierefoiei 
though he was a physician, and a man of pleeflOf 
manners, Musgrave's fine lady wife, and her tmnmik 
daughters, could have readily excused him, if bo 
had not persuaded their unexpected guest to etq^e 
week with them ; and, with a frownmg brow, ttey 
saw the portmanteau, which the strange perion had 
brought himself, earned mlo \\i<^\^^Vc?Ga3sAMir« I 
Bat oh f the aatotashmetA wv^ ^^ ^wsto^ ^\ 
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Mces with which Marmaduke Musgrave, on his 
oming in from fishing, beheld the new guest! 
Veieoine smiled on one side of his^ face, but scorn 
neered on the other ; and when Albany retired to 
ressy be declared that the only thing wluch consol- 
d him for finding such a person forced on them, 
ras the consciousness that he could extract great , 
in out of the old quiz, and serve him up for the en- 
srtainment of himself and friends. 

To this amiable exhibition the mother and daugh- 
)r looked forward with great satisfaction ; while his 
Uher having vainly talked of the dues of hospitality, 
ave in, knowing that it was in vain to contend ; 
omforting himselif with the hope that, while Mar- 
iaduke was quizzing his guest, he must necessarily 
)ave him alone* 

In the meanwhile, how different were the cogita- 
.ons and the plans of the benevolent Albany ! He 
ad a long tete-a-tete walk with Musgrave, which 
ad convinced him that his old friend was not hap- 
y, owing he, suspected, to his narrow income and 
zpensive family. 

Then his son was going to college ; a dangerous 
nd ruinous place ; and, while the good old man 
raa dressing for dinner, he had laid plans of action 
^hich made him feel more deeply thankful than 
ver for the wealth so unexpectedly bestowed on 
im. Of this wealth he had, as yet, said nothing 
3 Musgrave. He was not purse-proud ; and when 
e heard his friend complain of his poverty, he 
hrunk from saying how rich he himself was. He 
ad therefore simply said that he was enabled to 
etire from business ; and when Mus^n^ ^«M) \^^ 
iend's iadependenty econoinica\ VvaVAVs^ ^"a ^-sxTtfi^^ 

his mo4e of travelling, he coudud^^ ^Bq»X\v^^^ 
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only gained a small independence, suffi< 
slendier wants. 

To those, to whom amusement is ( 
and who can enjoy fun even when it 
by the sacrifice of erery benevolent f 
evening at the rectoiy, when the famil 
increased by the arrival of some of the 
would have been an exquiiite treat : 
dnke played off the unsuspicious old m 
ration ; mimicked him even to his face 
ed by him ; and having found out that 
not only a puMion for musick. but ui 
foncied that he could sing himself, h 
guest, by his flatteries, lies of second-b 
NtTT, to sing song after song, in order t 
expose himself for the entertainment of 
ny, and give him an opportunity of perfet 
mickry 

Blind, infatuated, contemptible boy ! 
ed trifler on the path of the world! '. 
Musgrave saw not that the very persons 
ed to idolize his pernicious talents n 
they were lost to all sense of moral feel 
and distrust the youth who could play oi 
ness of an unoffending, artless old man, 
the rights of hospitality to his father's fri 

But Marmaduke had no heart, an 
mind ; for mimickry is the lowest of t 
and to be even a successful quizzcr 
talent at all. But his father had oni 
though cares and pecuniary embarrasi 
choked it up, and substituted selfishnes: 
bilit/ : the sight of his early comipamoTi 
some of the latter quality into ac^ou -, i 
otwJ/ expoaivdatei with bia aoiv ow 
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fldiMpaetaUd a man into ndieule. But Har- 

madlike answered him by insolent disregard ; anc 

, VflMii be also said, if your friend be so nlly as t< 

VJMtti that iS| do what be cannot do, am I not justi- 

I '.riladfai langhmr at him 1 Musgrave assented to th< 

f W UMiyli oPi fie might, however, have replied 

**Jkvt yOQ are not justified in lying, in order to urg< 

Um on, nor in saying to him, < you can sing, 

..when j€ta know be cannot. If he be weak^ it h 

Ml necessary that you should be treacherous.^ 

.But Musgrave always came off halting fropi a^com 

iet with his undutiful son : he therefore sighed 

and turned away. On one point Marma 

light:— when vanity prompts us to d< 

^ we cannot do well, while conceit leads us t( 

tumj Hut our efibrts are successful, we are perhapi 

It obiects for ridicule: — A consideration whicl 

holds iqi to US this important lesson ; namely, tha 

ear •«» avidbisfi alone can, for any length of time 

OS viotims ^ the satire and malignity o 

When Albany's visit to Musgrave wai 

LwiM near to its conclusion, he was very desi< 

mm of beiag asked to prdong it, as he had become 

•tteched to ois finend's children, from living witl 

'ftem, and witnessing their various accomplish- 

TOBOtSj and was completely the dupe of Marma* 

• .Mke'e tieecberous compliments. He was there- 

fteef^wfaeithe, as well as the Musgraves, wai 

aniled to dine at a house in the neighbourhood, or 

^ tte Tsry day intended for his departure. This cir< 

emwstanre led them all, with one accord to say, 

"* -Aalbeinast remain at least a day longer, while 

-lleraMidnko exclaimed, ^^ Go you a>Mi&.\ycj^\ ^ns 

ABadb would be so Att^^intcA^*^ ^«^ ^^^ '^ 

-^omfmajr did iiot hear youmn|^ aJAwX^isa^* ^ 

12* 
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song about Ghloe ! and all the pleasure of the even* 
ing would be destroyed to me, dear sir, if you we»; 
not there !" 

This was n>ore than enough to make Albany (Nit] 
off his departure ; and he accompanied the Miis> 
graves to the dinner party. They dined at an eac^ j 
hour ; so early, that it was yet daylight, when, tea 
being over, the intended amusements of the after- 
noon began, of which the most prominent was ^ ^ 
be the vocal powers of the mistaken Albany, who> j 
without much pressing, after sundry flatteries ffpPI | 
Marinakuke, cleared his throat, and began ^ iiQ| ,dl 
and act the song of " Chloe." At fiii^t, he waf ,« 
hoarse, and stopped to apologize for waptof voice; i 
" Nonsense !" cried Marmaduke, " you were nev^ -^ 
ih better voice in yoiu- Ufe? Pray go on ; yon a». , 
only nervous !" while the side of his face nol.peij i 
to Albany, was distorted with laughter and ridiculi^ -. 
Albany, believing him, continued his song; and 
Marmaduke, sitting a little behind him, took off tfia 
distorted expression of his countenance apd aii^ 
micked his odd action. But, at this moment, Ai 
broadest splendour of the setting sun threw iti 
beams into a large pier glass opposite, with audi 
brightness, that Albany's eyes were suddenly a^ ' 
> tracted to it, and thence to his treacherous. neighs 
I hour, whom he detected in the act of mimicking 
I him in mouth, attitude, and expression — while b^ 
I hind liim he saw some of the company kiughing 
' with a degree of violence which was all but au^ . 
I hie! 

j Albany paused, in speechless consternation — and 
I when Marmaduke asked why <^ he did not. gp on, 
as every one was delighted)^^ ^e svums^V^c^^ 
^an hid bia face in his handa^ b\xooV^> ^s»»^ 
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terabloy but taught and enlightened. Mai> 
, however, nothing doubting, presumed to 
I on the back, again urging lum to proceed ; 
indignant Albany, turning suddenly round) 
wing off his arm with angry vehemencef 
3d, in the touching tone of wounded leeUiig» 
thou serpent, that I would have cherished 
>osom, was it for thee to sting me thus t 
as an old fool : and the lesson, though m 
)ne, will, I trust, be salutary." — " What » 

what do you meani" faltered out Mar- 
; but the rest of the party had not courage 
to speak ; and many of them rejoiced in the 
n of baseness which, though it amused their 
d taste, was very offensive to their moral 

*' What does it mean?" cried Albany," I 
o all present, whether they do not under- 
y meaning, and whether my resentment be 
t!" **1 hope, my dear friend, that you 
e," said the distressed father. " Of all," 
ed, " except of the fault of not having 
your son better morals and manneri. 
man!" he continued. " the next time ym 
any one as your butt, take care that you do 
>pposite a pier glass. And now, sir,'* ad- 
; himself to the master of the house, " let 
uest to have a postchaise sent for to the 
town directly." " Surely, you will not 
, and in anger," cried all the MusgraTe8» 
luke excepted. << I hope I do not go in 
•ut I cannot stay," cried he, '* because I 
It my contidence in you«" The geotleman 
oiwe, who thought Albanj ti^V isl ff^fi^v 
\ed to make him all the ameidA^DA «o^^ 
IST tJtowed Mannadoke' to toodk Xto^ ^^^^ 
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Hdicale, interrupted him, lo say that his own 
nage waited hia orders, and would convey 
whithersoever he wished, " I thank you, aii, 
accept yourofler," he replied, " since the sooi 
quit thia company, in which 1 have so lament 
exposed myself, the better it wiil be for you, 
foruB all." Having said this, h« took the agil 
Muagravc by the hand, bowed to his wife 
daughter.-), who hid ilieir confuBion under dis 
and haughty aira; ihrn, sleppiag opposite to 
maduke, wlio fell it difficult to meet the cxpn 
of that eye, on which just anger ajod a sense sii 
jury bad bestowed a, power hitherto unknown '~ 
be addressed him thus : " Before wo part, 1; 
tell you, young man, that I intended urged, I ki t«| |, 
bly trust, by virtuous considerations, to expMV h^'e^ 
your maintenance at college a part ot' thai laHl ^ g 
come whicli f cannot spend on myself. I bM t«»i 
given orders 1o my agent to purchaae for of 

advowaon of a living now on sale, inleodlngM _ 

it to you ; here is iho letter, to prove that 1 ^ cccd i 
the truth ; but I need not tell you that I o" 
^ake the fortune which was left ine by e 
tHend assist a youth to take on hiniseil" the e 
profession of a christian minister, who can 
falsehoods, in order to betray a fellow-creBtme) 
folly, utterly regardless ol' that christian prec4 
< Do unto others as ye would that others BbooU 
unto you.' " He then took leave of the rest of 
company, and drove off, leaving the Musgr 
chagrined and ashamed, and bitterly mortim 
the loss of tlic intended patronage to Mannut , 
especially when a gentleman present exclu 
"No doubt, thia ia the Dr. Albany, to I 
Clewsof Tfiaity left Vis \at9,6tot^.M[w 
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fany^ taught by his misadveotore in (fai« worid- 
1 treacherous family, went, soon after, to the 
I of another of his college friends, residing 
Cheltenham. He expected to find this gen« 
n and his family in unclouded prosperity ; but 
were labouring under unexpected adrersityy 
;ht on them by the villany of others ; he found 
, however, bowed in lowly resignation before 
iscrutable decree. On the pious son of these 
:ed, but contented parents, he, in doe time, be» 
)d the living intended for the treacherous Mar- 
ke. Under their roof he experienced grati- 
which he felt to be sincere, and a£foction ia 
1 he dared to confide; and, ultimately, he 
up his abode with them, in a residence suited 
xr early prospects and his riches ; for even the 
and unsuspecting can, without danger, asso* 
tod sojourn with those whose thoughts and 
IS are under the guidance of rdigious prind- 
nd who Jive in this world as if they every hour 
;ted to be summoned away to the judgOMit of 
rid to come. 



CHAPTER X. 

LIES OF BEIVBVOLElfCE. 



a former chapter I commented on those lies 
I are, at beatf of a mixed iiatvit^> ^sA ^3(^ 

up of worldly motives, of Nrtasii few «s^^ 
ae«s conapoae the principaY ijexl, iViSctf^:^^' 
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utterer of them considers them as liks of 

LEirCE. 

Lies of real benevolence are, like dm 
falsehoods, various in their species and 
but, as they are, however, in fact objectioi 
most amiable and respectable of all lies, i 
so like virtue that they may easily be take 
children ; and as the illustrations of them, 
have been enabled to give, are so much n 
nected with our tenderest and most solemn 
than those afforded by other lies ; I thougl 
that, like the principal figures in a process 
should' bring up the rear. 

The hes which relations anfl friends 
think it their duty to tell an unconsciou 
person, are prompted by real benevolenci 
those which medical men deem themselvei 
in uttering to a dying patient ; thou^, if tl 
dying, or the surrounding friends, be strictly 
characters, they must be, on principle, des 
the whole truth should be told.^ 



* Richard Pearson, the distinguished author of the 1 
liam Hey of Leeds, says, in that interesting book, p. 
Hey*8 sacred respect for truth, and his regard for the iv 
feUow>creatnres, never permitted him intentionally to 
patients by flattering representations of their state of b< 
sn ranees of the eiistenoe of no danger, when he concei 
tuation to be hopeless, or even greatly hazardous.** •* 
a medical attendant," continues he, *' in such delicate 
has been a subject of considerable embarrassment to i 
grity and conscience, who view the uttering of a fal; 
crime, and the practice of deceit as repugnant to the sp 
tianity. 'Diat a sacrifice of truth may sometimes conn 
comfort of a patient, and be med\c\u^Uy bene^claU is i 
but that a wilful and deViberaVe (aVseVvood cw\,Vcv ^xsj 
tl/!ab/e before God, is a maxim not to \» W^VvVj ^^ 
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Mefliiiilui I hear some of my readers exclaim, 
can any one suppose it a duty to run the risk of 
Uffing fiiends or relations, by telling the whole 
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H^mtkM, anj be tttfed tfms : Is it justifiable (or s man deliberately 
Jto tfabtejamofal precept of the law of God,yrom a oioftM offru- 
m^nm^kimudligf If this be <#rine(i, it mugt be admitted that 
S^rimridbimlefi justifiable to infringe the laws of his coontiy- 
iNpRMnflar molifes ; and, oooseqnently, it would be an act of in- 
jiftipa to pmiib hhn fi>r sach a transgression. But, will it be oqih 
iMdbd, tfaattiie diYine^ or even the human lej^slatnre, most be snb- 
JlMldtt» dM eontiol of tlUs sort of casuistry f If falsehood, under 
I' fi r e i ta Bcea, be no crime, then, as no detriment can result 
jittwiiq; it, very little merit can be attached to so light a sa- 
»; wbereaa, if it were presumed that some gailt were incur- 
SBd|«M that tfaejphyslcian voluntarily exposed himself tathe dan- 
f«C iatora pofibrlag, ibr the sake w procuring temporary benefit 
"'i pttfent, he would have a high claim nyoa tl^ gratitude.of 
«rao datlved the advantage. But, is it quite clear that pure 
linn ccnMBOoIy suggests the deviation from truth, and that 
Ifaa low considerataon of conciliating favour, nor the view of 
^ottMDva,.*od promoting his own mterest, have any share 
Um 10 aoopt the measure he defends ? To assist in 
_ bt a man ask himself whether he carries this caution, 
dib kiBdoeas, indiscriminately on all occasions ; beh^ 
Itfaifui of living pafai, by exciting apprehension ii^the mind of 
M of Ihe rich ; of the meanest, as of the most elevated 
ipoae it can be shown that tiiese humane folsehoods are 
promiscuoosTy, it may be inquired further, whether,, if 
a proceeding were a manifest breach of a Municipal law, ex- 
' OA delioqiient to suffer a very inconvenient and serious pun- 
it, a medical adviser would feel himself obliged to expose his 
i or his estate to penal consequences, whenever t^ circum- 
laf his patient sbonld seem to require the intervention of a 
It van be presumed, without any breach of charity, 
would fiwquMitly, peihans generally, be interposed on 
of mdi a requi^tioD. But, surely, the laws of the' 
Goflpsmor of the universe are not to be esteemed less sacred,' 
tran^rsiaioo of them less important in its consequences, than 
_j- vMafioD of a civil statute i nor oogfat the fear of Ctod to be less 
I^MwHni ia deterring men from the cooanittiDgof a crime, than the 
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Irodi; dwtiiyinfonniiigtfioindMil^qrMfjJ 
Bat, it die pelmls be not really 47111^ evil 
gortHOiidi is incurred ; and if they Veneer 
which ie it of meet importance tocoosideri- 
momentary quiet here» or their interests here 
Besides, man^ of those persons whowoidd 
ttat, for spintual reasons roereljt a disdos 
Ae truth was improper, and who declare H 
au€k occanotUf falsehood is virtue^ and concei 
kumanitT, would hold a diflforent language, a 
^SfiBienuff were the unconsciously dying ] 
one who was known not to have made a mu 
who had eenndentble property to dupote of. 
consideration for their own temporal intere 
for those of others, would probably make thi 
¥180 or adopt a contrary proceeding. Tet 
that seriously reflects can, for a moment, put 
ly interests in any comparison with those of 
ritual nature ^ But, perhaps, an undue preS 
of wcwidly OTor spintual interests might not 1 
leading motive to tell the truth in the one caa 
wiihhdd it in the other. The persons in qc 
would probably be- influenced by the con' 
aattsfactoty to them, but awfully erroneous 



ftur of a magistmtie. Those who contend for the neccsahs 
lalkig'trath, that th^ may benefit their patients, place thi 
benmi two eopdlctuig rubs of morality ; their ooligtstMO 
IIm coamlBBd ci God, and their prewuned duty to their neij 
or, IB otbfet wordi^ thev are mpposed to be brought by tb 
Phmdeuce iafo thii aistressiiiff altemaUve of necessarily 
against God cr isgoriBg their fcubw-creatores. When a n 
a ipontiTO di^ stead opposed to each other, the Holy Sc 
liava determined that obedience to the foimer is to be pv 
befere conpliaiico with tiie latter.** 
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prehension, that a death-bed repentance^ and 
Ith-bed supplication, must be wholly unavailing 
r the sou) of the departing : that as the sufferer's 
wk, for himself, is wholly done, and his fate fixed 
r time and for eternity, it were needless cruelty 

let him know his end was approaching; but. 
at as his work for others is not done, if he has 
»t made a testamentary disposal of his property, 
is a duty to urge him to make a will, even at all 
sk to himself. 

My own opinion, which I give with great humili- 
', is, that the truth is never to be violated or with- 
cld, in order to deceive ; but I know myself to 
s in such a painful minority on this subject, that 

almost doubt the correctness of my own judg- 
lent. 

I am inclined to think that lies of Benevolence 
re more frequently passive, than active, — are more 
lequendy instanced in withholding and conceal- 
\g the truth, than in direct spontaneous lying, 
^here is one instance of withholding and conceal- 
ig the truth from motives of mistaken benevo- 
sDce, which is so common, and so pernicious, that 
feel it particularly necessary to hold it up to se« 
ere reprehension. It is wiUiholding or speaking 
nly half the truth in giving the character of a 
ervant 

Many persons, from reluctance to injure the in- 
Jiests even of very unworthy servants, never give 
M whc^e character unless it be required of them ; 
Dd then, rather than tell a positive he, they dis- 
toee the whole truth. But are they not lying, thai 
S are they not meaning to decei'oe, vi\\sa VbA»^ <t»(xl^ 
^dtbetruthl 

IS 
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When I speak to ladies and gentlemen lespec 
ing the character of a serrant, I of course coDcla 
that I am speaking to honourable persons. I thflf 
fore expect that they should give me a correct ck 
racter of the domestic in question ; and should 
omit to ask whether he, or she, be honest or sobc 
I require that information on these points should I 
given me unreservedly. They must leave me 
judge whether I will run the risk of hiring a drub 
ard, a thief, or a servant otherwise ill-disposd 
but they would be dishonourable if they betraji 
me into receiving into my family, to the risk of n 
domestic peace, olr my property, - those who v 
addicted to dishonest practices or are otberwias > 
immoral habits. Besides, what an erroneous ai 
bounded benevolence this conduct ezhibitB! If 
be benevolent towards the servant whom 1 bin), 
is malevolent towards me, and unjust also. Tn 
christian kindness is just and impartial in it/s dai 
ings, and never serves even a friend at the expem 
of a third person^ But. the masters and mistresse 
who thus do what they call a benevolent action i 
the sacrifice of truth and integrity, oflen, no dooli 
find their sin visited on their own heads ; for the 
are not likely to have trust-worthy servants, 
servants know that, owing to the sinful kindness ai 
lax morality of their employers, their faults will o 
receive their proper punishment — that of disclosur 
r^when they are turned away, one of the mo 
powerful motives to behave well is removed ; i 
those are not likely to abstain f i om sin, who a 
sure that they shaU sin with impunity. Thus, the 
the master or mistress who, m mistaken kindntt 
conceals the faults of a s\ng\^ «etN^xk\.A<eaA<& >&at^ 
of the household into the tetn^XaAAOu o^ s««3mq%^ 
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fid vhat is fancied to be benevolent to one, be- 
omesy in its consequences, injurious to many. 
Int let us now see what is the probable effect on 
he servants so skreened and befriended? They 
ire instantly exposed, by this withholding of the 
truth, to the perils of temptation. Nothing, per- 
liaps, can be more beneficial to culprits, of all de- 
scriptions, than to be allowed to take the immediate 
consequences of their offences, provided those con- 
sequences stop short of death, that most awful of 
JRiQishments, because it cuts the offender off from 
tSt means of amendment ; therefore it were better 
%r the interests of servants, in every point of view, 
p let them abide by the certainty of not getting a 
new place, because they cannot have a character 
tnm their last : by these means the humane wish 
to punish, in order to save, would be gratified, and, 
eooseqaently, if the truth was always told on occa- 
sions of this nature, the feelings of rkal benevo- 
UROE would, in the end, be gratified. But, if 
good characters are given with servants, or incom- 
plete characters, that is, if their good qualities are 
nwDtioned, and their bad withheld, the consequen- 
ees to the beings so mistakenly befriended may be 
of the most fatal nature ; for, if ignorant of their 
besetting sin, th^ head of the family cannot guard 
^Dst it, but, unconsciously, may every hour put 
temptations in their way ; while, on the contrary, 
hd they been made acquainted with that beset- 
ting sin, they would have taken care never to have 
risked its being called into action. 
• But who, it may be asked, would hire servants, 
bowing that they had any << besetting sins ?" 

/ trust that thsre are many v^Yio ^ovi\^ ^o ^^ 
wn tbe pioua and benevolent molVv^ o^ ««n\sw[ 
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,thein from further destructioi}, espocially if 
teoce had heen satisfactorily manifested. 

I will now endeavour to illustrate some of n 
sitions by the following story. 



CHAPTER X. CONTINUED. 

I 

MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 

Ann Bklson had lived in ot reapeetaUa 
chant's family} of the name of Mi»lboume» for 
yearS) and had acquitted herself to the ssitisfi 
of her eipployers in the successive copiaciti 
nurse, hoiiisKS-inaid, and lady^s-ttaid. But it 
fit length discovered that die had long bepn a 
ed to petty pilfering; and, being emboldenc 
past impijii^ity, she purloined some valuable 
^nd was detected ; but her kind master and 
Iness could not prevail *on themselves to give i 
lionder nurse of their children to the just rig< 
the law, and as their children themselves coul 
l^ear to have ^^ poor Ami sent to gaol," they n 
^ to punish her in no other manner, than by 
tog her away without a character, as the coi 
phrase is^ But without a character she cou 
procure another service, and might be thus 
signed to misery and ruin. This idea was i 
portable! However she might deserve pi 
ment, they shrunk from inflicting it ! a^d the 
spived to keep Ann Belson themselves, as 
could not recommend her conscientiously ti 
oae else. This was a truVy ViexvevoX^xiX «£?oni 
cfiiufe, if she continued to 8\n> xVie^ ^w^^ "«' 
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3sed to suffer from her fault. But they virtuously 
^solved to put no further temptation in her way, 
ad to guard her against herself, by unremitting 
igilance. 

During the four succeeding years, Ann Belson's 
lonesty was so entirely without a stain, that her be- 
levolent friends were convinced that her penitence 
vas sincere, and congratulated themselves that they 
lad treated her with such lenity. 

At this period the pressure of the times, and 
losses in trade, produced a change in the circum- 
itaoces of the Melbournes ; and retrenchment be- 
came necessary. They, therefore, felt it right to 
discharge some of their servants, and particularly 
the lady's maid. 

The grateful Ann would not hear of this dismis- 
sal. She insisted on rcmaininr; on any terms, and 
in aoy situation ; nay, she declared her willingness 
to live with her indulgent friends for nothing ; but, 
18 they were too generous to accept her services at 
80 great a disadvantage to herself, especially as she 
lad poor relations to maintain, they resolved to pro- 
cure her a situation : and having heard of a very 
advantageous one, for which she was admirably 
<ialculated, they insisted on her trying to procure it. 
** But what shall wo do, my dear," said the wife 
to the husband, ^^ concerning Ann's character ? 
Must we tell the whole truth? As she 'has been 
iQuformly honest during the last four years, should 
We not be justified in concealing her fault?" — 
^Tes; I think, at least, I hope so," replied he. 
,*'StiJJ, as she was dishonest mot^^^'^^^^ds^^^ 
^ now been honest, I teaWy . • . . \ • • • ^ ^ 
areij puzzling question ^ CV\a\\o\Xft\ vsy^X^ 
f « weak casuist ;" A stTon^ C\ai»<wv \xiS^^ 
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bfkve Mt the point so difficult But 
bournes bad not studied serious thing 
iioA the result of the consultation was, 
Belson's past faults should be concealed, i 
Aqd possible it was. Lady Baryton, 
and Qoble bride who wished to hire h 
thoiigMlesSy careless woman of fashion ; c 
Ijsamed that Ann could make dresses, 4 
hair to admiration, she made few other 
mid Aon was installed in her new place. 

It was, alas I the most improper of pk 
(br 1^ sincere penitent, like. Ann Belson ; 
a place of the most dangerous trust Jew 
omjunents of all kinds, were not only c 
exposed to her eyes, but placied under h< 
care. Not those alone. When her lad} 
home from a run of good luck at loo, i 
containing bank-notes and sovereigns, wa 
iQto an unlocked drawer ; and Ann was 
fortunate her lady had been. The first 
.this heedless woman acted thus, the poor 
ged she would lock up her money. <' N 
too much trouble; and why should I? 
cause, my lady, it is not right to leave mon 
it nay be stolen." << Nonsense I who sh 
it I I know you must be honest : the M 
gave you such a high character." Here 
ed avray in agony and confusion. '< But 
tiie other servants," she resumed in a f] 
**F^y, what business have the other servi 
drawers? However, do you lock up th 
^up!^ ke^ the key." ^'No-, kc^^'^Vcx^o 
Jjfidf/' « What, 1 go about mlW^^a^^S 
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ig to what peril, temporal and spiritual, she was ex- 
ostDg a hapless fellow-creature. 

For some minutes afler this new clanger had 
iponed upon her, Ann sat leaning on her hands, 
ibsQifoed in painful meditation, and *comujuning 
moaslj with her own heart j nay, she even prayed 
far a few moments to be delivered from evil ; but 
tke next minute bhe was ashamed of her own self- 
^iitrust, and tried to resume her business with her 
uitud alacrity. 

A few evenings aflerwards, her lady brought her 
ntidile home, and gave it to Ann, filled as before. 
^I conclude, my lady, you know how much money 
il in this purse." *' I did know ; but I have for- 
gotten." " Then let me tell it." " No, no ; non- 
881186 1" she replied, as she lefl the room ; *' lock it 
QP) and then it will be safe, you know, as I can 
tnutyou." Anne sighed deeply, but repeated with- 
B herself, ** Tes, yes ; I am certainly now to be 
ttuted ;" but, as she said this, she saw two sove- 
itjgDs on the carpet, which she had dropped out of 
the recticule in emptying it, and had locked the 
dmwer without perceiving. Ann felt fluttered 
Ivfaen she discovered them ; but, taking them up, 
rBsolutely felt for the key to add them to the others ; 
bat the image of her recently widowed sister, and 
ber large destitute family, rose before her, and 
ihe thought she would not return them, but ask her 
ady to give them to the poor widow. But then,, 
ler lady had already been very bountiful to her, 
ind she would not ask her ; however, she would con- 
lidbr the matter j and it seemed ivj^ Vt \\. "w^s^ \u\tw^^^ 
^ should have the sovereigns •, tot >Jft«^ ^^\^ ^^ 
mtedfrom the reat, as ijffor Her. fc^aa^ \\.-«^^ 
'^ been safer fiw: her to be\iwei «ei»X. *w^1 "^ 
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left there as a snare to try her penitenci 
faith ; but she took a different view of it ; 
ed up the gold, then laid it down ; am 
severe was the conflict in her heart beti/ 
aqd evil. 

We weep over the woes of romance 
well-motived tears over the sorrows of 
but, where is the fiction, however higlily 
and where the sorrows, however acute 
deserve our pity and our sympathy so s 
the figony and conflicts of a penitent ^ y« 
soul ! — Of a soul that has turned to vii 
forcibly pulled back again to vice,— -thai 
own danger, without power to hurry fro 
fascinated by the glittering bait, as the b 
rattlesnake, it yields to it fatal alluremcn 
less of consequences ! It was not withoi 
heartach, many a struggle, that Ann Be 
way to the temptation, a.nd put the g" 
pocket ; and when she had done so, she 
her sister was ill, and had sent to beg \ 
come to • her, late as it was. Accordir 
her lady was in bed, she obtained leav 
her, and while she relieved her sister's y 
the two purloined sovereigns, the poor thi 
fancied that she had done a good acti 
never is sin so dangerous as when it has 
in the shape of a deed of benevolence, 
allured the Melbournes when they concee 
faults from Lady Baryton ; and its bitter 1 
only too fast preparing. 
'^ Ce n^est que le premier pas qui- cw 
the proverb, or " tbe firet aVev '^^ ^^ ^ 
one.'' The next time Viei \ad^ ^^^^^ 
^pgs to her, Ann pursued a uev^ ^^^^ 
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telling the money over ; but took care to mako 
less than it was. by two or three pounds. Not 
)g after, she told Lady Baryton that she must 
ve a new lock put on the drawer that held the 
mey, as she had certainly dropped the key some' 
iere ; and that, before she missed it, some one, 
e was sure, had been trying at the lock ; for it 
IS evidently hampered the last time she unlocked 
** Well, then, get a new lock," replied her 
reless mistress ; <^ however, let the drawer be 
reed now ; and then we had better tell over the 
ooey.'^ The drawer was forced ; they told the 
ODey ; and even Lady Baryton was conscious 
at some of it was missing. But, the misnng key, 
ti hamptnd lock, exonerated Ann from suspicion ; 
ipecmlly as Ann owned that she had discovered 
le loss before ; and declared that, had not her la- 
f insisted on telling over the money, she had in- 
oded to replace it gradually, because she felt 
9ndf responsible : while Lady Baryton, satisfied 
id deceived, recommended her to be on the watch 
ft the thief ; and soon forgot the whole circum« 
ance. 

Lady Baryton thought herself, and perhaps she 
>«, a woman of feeling. She never read the Old 
iiley convictions without mourning over the pri- 
)bers condemned to death ; and never read an ac- 
)tiDt of an execution without shuddering. Still, from 
int of reflection and a high-principled sense of what 
B owe to others, especially to those who are the 
lembers of our own household she never for one 
loment troubled herself to remember that she was 
iily throwing temptations in lV\e nv^l^j ol ^ ^^vn'WsV. 
eoaunit the very faultR whicV\ \ed V\\os»^ towv^N.^: 
m she pitiedy to the fate v/VucVv ft\v«i ^^.e^Vs^^' 
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Alas! what have those persons to an; 
every situation of life, who consider t 
dants and servants merely as such, with 
bering that they are, like themselves, 1 
invisible world to' come ; and that, if tl 
paius to enlighten their minds, in order t 
immortal souls, they should, at least, be 
ver to endanger them. 

In a few weeks after the dialogue g 
Lady Baryton bought some strings of 
India sale ; and having, on her way the 
them to her jeweller, that he might c 
and see if there were enough to mak< 
bracelets, she brought them home, b< 
could dot yet afford proper clasps to f{ 
and these were committed to Ann's cai 
Lord Baryton, the next week, gave his 
of diamond clasps, she sent the pearls 
up immediately. In the evening, h* 
jeweller came to tell her that there were 
less than when she brought them befor 
they must have been stolen !" she exclat 
now I remember that Belson told me ^ 
there was a thief in the house." — " Arc 
said Lord Baryton. '* that Belson is r 
herself ?" — " Impossible ! I had such 
ter of her ! and I have trusted her im 
<< It is not right to tempt even the mo 
replied Lord Baryton ; " but we mus 
search made ; and all the servants n 
amined." 

They were so ; but as Ann Belson 
hardened ofiender, she sooa betrayed 
her evident misery a»d tenox \ wi^ 'w 
to prison, on her own full cowfcmon \ 
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I 

Dot help exclaimiog, ia the agony of her heart, 
" Oh, my lady ! rememher that I conjured you 
not to trust me!" and Lady Baryton's heart re- 
proached her, at l^t for some hours. There were 
other hearts also that experienced self-reproach, 
and of a far longer duration ; for the Melbonrnes, 
when they heard what had happened, saw that the 
Neming benevolence of their concealment had been 
t real injury, and had ruined her whom they meant 
to save. They- saw that, had they told Lady 
BaiytoQ the truth, that lady would either not have 
Ured her, in spite of her skill, or she would have 
taken care not to put her in situations calculated to 
tfimpther cupidity. But, neither Lady Baryton's 

7 rets, nor self-reproach, nor the greater agonies 
the Melhoumesy could alter or avert the course 
of justice : and Ann Belson was condemned to 
death. She was, however, strongly recommended 
to mercy, both by the jury and the noble prosecu- 
tor ; and her conduct in prison was so exemplary, 
>o indicative of the deep contrition of a trembling, 
Wble christian, tliat, at length, the intercession 
Was not in vain ; and the Melbournes had the com- 
jort of carrying to her what was to them, at least, 
jojrfi|l news ; namely, that her sentence was com- 
louted for transportation. 

' Yet, even this mercy was a severe trial to the 
8eir.judged Melbournes ; since they had the misery 
^ seeing the afiectionate nurse of their children, 
^0 being endeared to them by many years of ac- 
five services, torn from all the tender ties of ex- 
^nce, and exiled for life as a felon to a distant 
**>d ! exiled too for a crime which ^ had the^ ^^^.^^ 
^f^ed their social duty, she m\^\. xv<e.\^x \«n^ 
^auaitted. But the pain of tniuA x^XivJtv ^«^ ^^ 
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dured on this lamentable occasion was not 
VLwny on them, as it awakened them to 
llection: they learned to remember, and. ta 
their children to remember, the holy 
^^ that we are not to do evil, that goOd mBj ootin 
and that no deviation from truth and nogeifti 
can be justified, even if it claims for itadf the 
siblo title of the active or pamvt ub of 

VOLENCE. 

There is another species of withholding thetnitl|||^ 
which springs from so amiable a somrce, and 19 A 
often practised even by picas christians, that, wUv 
I venture to say it is at variance with relianoe eii. 
the wisdom and mercy of the Creator, 1 do sO wMr 
reluctant -awe. I mean a concecUmewt of ^die vbidlltj 
extent of a calami^ from the persons afflictedi kiit 
the blow should fall too heavily upon them. 

I would ask, whether such conduct be not ineOB- 
sistent with the belief that trials are mercies in di#' 
guise ? that the , Almighty '< loveth those whom hfa 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son that he re- 
ceiveth ?" 

If this assurance be true, we set our own Jp^S* 
ment against that of the Deity, by concealing from 
the suSerer the extent of the trial inflicted: and. 
seem to believe ourselves more capable t^jan be '» 
to determine the quantity of suffering that is good 
for the person so visited ; and we set up our finite 
against infinite wisdom. 

There are other reasons, besides religious onea^ 
why this sort of deceit shouki no more be practised 
than any other. 

The motive for withholdiu^tbe whole troth, OH 

these occasions, is to do good: \Ax\.vr^ ^^^mmmI 

good he effected by ttiia o^iposiSioxL \a ^^ CkwW 
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aled will towards the sufferer? Is it certain 
good will be performed at all, or that conceaU 
t is necessary ! 

rhat ia the reason given for concealing lialf the 
it Fear, lest the whole would be more than 
suflbrer could bear ; which implies that it is al- 
ly niightj, to an awful degree. Then, surely, 
sgree more of suffering, at such a moment, cau- 
ponsess much added power to destroy ; and if 

trial be allowed to come in its full force, the 
d of the victim will make exactly the same ef- 
M as minds always do when oppressed by misery. 
itate of heavy idQSiiction is so repulsive to the 
liogi, that even in the first paroxysms of it we 
make efforts to get away from under its weight ; 
lia proof of this assertion, I ask, whether we 
not always find the afflicted less cast down than 

expected? The religious pray as well as 
ep : the merely moral look around for consola- 
a bere ; and, as a dog, wheu cast into the sea, as 
xn as be rises and regains his breath, strikes out 

feety in order to float securely upon the waves ; 

be their sorrows great or small,, all persona in- 
ntlj strive to find support somewhere -, and they 
find it, while in proportion to the depth of the 
tiction is often the subsequent rebound. 
I could point out instances (but I shall leave my 
iders to imagine them) in which, by concealing 
m the . bereaved sufferers the most affecting part 

the truth, we stand between them and the balm 
OFed from that very incident which was merciful- 
ioteocEBd to heal their wounds. 
Talso object to such concealment; bocauBevt 
itab upon those who are guilty o£ \l ^ e«icv&^ ^i 
vtoods; Abebooda too, whicii are oCl^uitNX!CiS»^^^ 

14 
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ly uttered ; since the object of them is a| 
pect deceit, and endure that restless agoniz 
picion, which those who have ever exper 
could never inflict on the objects of their lo 

Besides, religion and reason enable us, 
to L ar the calamity of which we knorst th< 
but we are always on the watch to find 
which we only suipent ; and the mind's 
frittered away in vain and varied conjectur 
the risk of sinking beneath the force 6f it 
distinct fears. 

Confidence, too, in those dear friends i 
.trusted before, is liable to be entirely do 
and, in all its bearings, this vfeW'tntentioned 
ure from truth is pregnant with mischief. . 

iMstly, I object to such concealment^ 
conviction that- its continuance is impo^sii 
some time or other, the whole truth is re 
a moment when the sufferers are not so y 
to bear it as they were in the first pare: 
grief. 

In this, my next and last tale, I give ai 
lustration qf those amiable but pernicious '. 

LIES OF REAL BENEVOLENCE. 



THE FATHER AND SON. 

*• Well, then, thou art willing that Edga 

go to a public school," said the vicar of 

parish in Westmoreland to his weeding wife. 

%viJIing, " " And yet lYiou ^tV \w \ft«x%^ ^xmwj 

weep for his faults; and T\o\.>a^ca»a»>M 
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I grieve to think he is so disohedient and un- 
that we can manage him at home no longer. 
1 ye^t I loved him so dearly ! so much more than 
. , •'' Here her sobs redoubled ; and, as Yer- 
i rested her aching head on his bosom, he said, 
I low voice, ^< Aye ; and so did I love him, even 
ter than our other children ; and therefore, pro- 
ly, our injustice is thus visited. But, he is so 
rer ! He learned more Latin in a week than 
brothers in a month I" '< And he i^ so beautU 
/" observed his mother. '' And so generous !" 
Hoed his father; '^but, cheer up, my beloved; 
fer stricter discipline than ours he may yet do 
lit and torn out all we could wish." " I hope, 
VBver," replied the fond mother, " that his mas- 
will not be very severe ; and I will try to look 
vard." As she said this, she left her husband 
ih something like comfort ; for a tender mother's 
pes for a darling child are easily revived, and she 
oty with recovered calmness, to get her son's 
fdrobe ready against the day of his departure, 
le equally affectionate father meanwhile called 
I son into the study, to prepare his mind for that 
rting which his undutiful conduct had made un- 
lidable. 

But Yeinon found that Edgar's mind required 
preparation ; that the idea of change was de- 
litful to his volatile nature ; and that he panted 
distinguish himself on a wider field of action than 
mall retired village afforded to his daring, rest- 
a spirit; while his father saw with agony, which 
could but ill conceal, that this desire o^ eivV«<{vcv\«^ 
9M aewaitaation had power to aamVuXaVe ^ x^- 
at leaving the tenderest of parenla aud^^^c^^- 
^ of big cbUdhood. 
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However, his feelings were ft little si 
the parting hour arrived; for then 1 
"* JEklgar was so melted within him at the 
moQier's tears, and his father's agony, 
tered words of tender contrition, such 
never heard from him before ; the re< 
which spoke comfort to their minds wl 
held him no longer. 

But, short were the hopes whidh 
hour had excited. In a few months tt 
the school wrote to complain of the ins 
of his new pupil. In his next letter 
that he should soon be under the nec€ 
pelling him ; and Edgar had not been c 
months, before he prevented the threat 
sion, only by running away, no one kn 
Nor was he heard of by his family for 
during which time, not even the dutiful 
their other sons, nor their success in lifi 
to heal the breaking heart of the 
cheer the depressed spirits of the fathei 
the prodigal returned, ill, meagre, pei 
penitent ; and was received, and forgi 
where has thou been, my child, this 
time ?" said his mother, tenderly wee 
gazed on his pale sunk cheek. *< 
questions ! I am here ; that is enou 
Vernon replied, shuddering as he spa 
enough !" cried his mother, throwing h< 
neck ! " For this, my son, was dead, 
again ; was lost, and is found !" But t 
and -thought difFeret^Uy -. Vv^ Vaa^v* tha' 
duty to interrogate V\\a sotv\ «jcA\kft^ 
eiat on knowing wVete axi^ Vo^ ^ 
years had been passed. "H^^ Yio^w 
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tioDS till Edgar's health was re-established ; but 
I that time arrived, he told him that he ex- 
)d to know all that had befallen him since he 
ftwaj from school. <* Spare me till to-morrow.'^ 
Edgar Vernon, << and then you shall know all." 
father acquiesced ; but the next morning Ed- 
lad disappeared, leaving the following letter 
nd him: 

[ cannot, dare not, tell you what a wretch I 
been ! though I own your right to demand 
a confession from me. Therefore, I must be- 
) a wanderer again ! Pray for me, dearest and 
)rest of mothers ! Pray for me, best of fathers 
>f men ! I dare not pray for myself, for I am 
\ and wretched sinner, though your grateful 
ififectionate son, E. Y." 

bough this letter nearly drove the mother to 
kCtioo, it contained for the father a degree of 
iDgcomfort She dwelt only on the convic- 
irbich it held out to her, that she should pro- 
never behold her son again ; but he dwelt 
»iou9 thankfulness on the sense of his guilt, 
9sed by the unhappy writer ; trusting that the 
• who knows and owns himself to be " vile," 
when it is least expected of him, repent and 

w had those four years been passed by Edgar 
m? That important period of a boy's life, 
'ears from fourteen to eighteen? Suffice it 
nder a feigned name, in order that he might 
I traces he had entered on board a mercKocwl 
that he bad lefl it after he had m^d^ ow^ 
e; that be was taken into the seivite o^ 'wiWX. 
id a sporting character^ whom V\e \vu^ ^k\^'^ 

dMpfWbosaw that Ed<»ar bad lA»uV^ ^"^^ 

14* "^ 
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spirit which he might render serviceable to Ui 
pursuits. This mao, findiog he was the aoD 
gentleman, treated him as such, and inttiated 
gradually into the various arts of gaa4>lingy am 
vices of the metropolis ; but one night thej 
both surprised by the oihcers of justice at a i 
gaming-house ; and, after a' desperate scuffle 
gar escaped wounded, and nearly killed, to a t 
in the suburbs. There he remained tiU he vai 
from pursuit, and then, believing himself in di 
of dying, he longed for the comfort of his pal 
roof; he also longed for paternal forgiyeneas; 
the prodigal returned to his forgiving parenta. 

But, as this was a tale which Edgar might 
shrink from relating to a pure and pious father, 
was far easier than isuch a confession* StiU, 
deceitful is the human heart, and despen^el^ 
ed, that 1 believe Edgar was beginning to lb 
monotony of his Ufe at home, and therefore 
glad of an excuse to justify to himself bis des 
escape into scenes more congenial -to his ' \ 
and now perverted nature. His father, hoi 
continued to hope for his reformation, an 
therefore little prepared for the next iotdhgei 
his son, which reached him through a privale 
nel. A friend wrote to inform him that Edgi 
taken up for having passed forged notes, Im 
them to be forgeries ; that he would soon h 
committed to prison for trial ; and would be 
with his accomplices at the ensuing asais 
Middlesex. 

At first, even the 6xtune«!& oC Yeijaoa jial 

the stroke, and be ^aa V^ovi^dk Vf« >i^*te 

But the confid&ng c\xna^vau vtoranigndL^ 

sorrows of the auffenii^ feXYxc*^ wA ^^^a^ 
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at last, he was able to ezclaimy << I will go to 
! I will be near him at bis trial ! I will be 
bim even at his death, if death be his portion ! 
And no doubt, I shall be permitted to awaken him 
:tD a sense of his guilt Yes, I may be permitted to 
l^.aee him expire contrite before God and man, and 
|r eaUing on his name who is able t^ save to the utter- 
L. ■Mmt !" But. just as he was setting off for Mid- 
I . fDesex, hb wife, who had long been dechning, was, 
fe to all appearance, so much worse, that he could not 
^ leave her. She having had suspicions that all was 
)f not light with Edgar, contrived to discover the 
TBUTH, which had been kindly, but erroneously, 
• concealed from her, and had sunk under the sud- 
. dea, unmitigated bloiv; and the welcome intelli- 
gence, that Vne prosecutor had -acithdrawii the charge^ 
came at a moment when the sorrows of the boreav- 
ad husband had closed the father's heart against the 
voice of gladness. 

** This news came too late to save the poor vic- 
tim I" he exclaimed, as he knelt beside the corpse 
of her whom he had loved so long and so tender- 
ly ; <^* and I feel that I cannot, cannot yet rejoice in 
it as I ought" But he soon repented of this un- 
srateftii return to the mercy of Heaven ; and, even 
before the body was consigned to the grave, he 
thankfully acknowledged that the liberation of his 
son was a ray amidst the gloom that surrounded 
him. 

Meanwhile, Edgar Yernon, when unexpectedly 

libented from what he knew to be certain danger 

to his life, resolved on the ground of having been 

Salatlkf iakea up, and as an 'mnocennX '\ti^\^ \sfis!^ 

i9 wsktt bis parents ; for he had Yioax^ olXiv&^SL^'^'i^' 

**»»; and his heart yeanied lo \>^\v^^ V«i^ 
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more. Biil it was only in the dark ^ hour that 
dared venture to approach his home : and it wai 
intention to discover himself* at first to his moiid 

only. ' ' JA, 

Accordingly, the gray parsonage was BcaiCtt)^- 
visible in the shadows of twilight, when he reacUt 
the gate that led to the back door; at which hSjt 
gently knocked, but in vain. No one answered Up. 
knock; all was still within and around. Will 
could this mean ? He then walked round tfat« 
house, and looked in at the window; all there «li« 
dark and quiet as the grave ; but the church Wl 
was tolling, while alarmed, awed, and overpo^. 
ed, he leaned against the gate. At this moOMBt: 
he saw two men rapidly pass along the road| sa^^ 
ing, *«I fear we shall be too late for the funendl J 
wonder how the poor old man will bear it I for ha 
loved his wife dearly !" — ** Aye ; and so he did that 
wicked boy, who has been the death of her ;" rqdiad 
the other. 

These words shot like an arrow through the 
not yet callous heart of Edgar Vernon, and| 
I throwing himself on the ground, he groaned 
; aloud in his agony ; but the next minute, with 
' the speed of desperation, he ran towards tha 
■ church, and reached it just as the service was 
' : over, the mourners departing, and as his father was 
■ ; borne away, nearly insensible, on the arras of his 
\ \ virtuous sons. 

\ At such a moment Edgar was able to enter the 
church unheeded ; for all eyes were on his afflict- 
! ed parent ; and the s^lf-convicted culprit dared not . 
', force himself, at a time \\ke 1\\^\., ow ^^ \i»>Mi»^ 
f'tAe father whom he had bo ^vgnom^Vj Vs^paRA. 
JButJjjs poor bursting bwit fell V\«.l '^^ ^^ ^^ 
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8 Agon J, or break ; and, ere the coffin was lower- 
id into the vault, he rushed forward, and, throw- 
Bg himself across it, called upon his mother's 
Hme, in an accent so piteous and appalling, that 
be aaiistanta, though they did not recognize him 
H first, were unable to drive him away ; so awed, 
M afiected, were they by the agony which they wit- 
iBned. 

At length he rose up and endeavoured to speak, 
but in vain ; then, holding his clenched fists to his 
brehead, he screamed out, << Heaven preserve my 
%Qses !" and rushed from the church with all the 

Kof desperation. But whither should he turn 
desperate steps ? He longed, earnestly long- 
d, to go and humble himself before his father, 
lad implore that pardon for which his agonized 
Ml [mu9d. But, alas ! earthly pride forbade him 
» indulge the salutary feeling; for he knew his 
porihy, unoffending brothers, were in the house, 
lod he could not endure the mortification of en- 
ionnterins those whose virtues must be put in com- 
itrison with his vices« He therefore cast one long 
ingering look at the abode of his childhood, and fled 
br ever from the house of mourning, humiliation, 
md safety. 

In . a few days, however, he wrote to his father, 
ietailine; his reasons for visiting home, and all the 
igonies which he had experienced during his short 
itay . Full of consolation was this letter to that 
beroaved and mourning heart ! for to him it seem- 
sd the language of contrition ; and he lamented 
that hia beloved wife was not alvve^ to «baxQ vw tS\^ 
kope which it gave bim. * Yfovi\^ ^^\.\ifc\«.^ 
ome, or woaJd now come to me ^'^ Vi^ ^Ttf2sKS«»R^ 
it the letter had no date •, aciA Vie Vx\e^ ^^"^^ 



tfaer to sand an ioTitotioii. But wAere wsa he, and 
nhat wea he, at UMt periodi Id gambliDg-botlsUi 
at cock-fif^la, apamng'inatcbes, fairs, and in eve^ 
scene wlwra profligacy |H«Vai1ed the most ; while 
at all (heae ^acea be faad ■ pre-eminence in skiHi 
which endearad these pursuit* to him, and made h^ 
oceasional contrition powerieas to influence him Is 
amendment of life. - Ha tt^orefore continued to di^ 
regard the warning voice within him ; till at length 
it waa no longer heeded. 

One night, when on his way to Y , nhf» 

races were to succeed ttw gssizes, which bad jut 
commenced, he- stopped at an inn, to refresh his 
horse ; and, heing hot with riding, and depresuj 
by some recent losses at play, he drank very fred; 
of the spirits which he bad ordered. At this mo- 
ment he saw a school-fellow of his in the bar, who, 

like hiniBeir, was on hia way to Y . This young 

man was ofs coarne, unfeeling nature ; and, having 
had a fortune left bim, was full of the consequenw 
of newly-acquired wealth. 

Therefore when Edgar Vernon impuleively (f 
proached him, and putting hia hand out, naked ho* 
he did, Dunham haughtily drew back, put bii 
hands behind him, and, in the bearing of sevenl 
persnns, replied, " I do not know you, sir '"'- 
" Not knox me, Dunham ?" cried Edgar Vemoo, 
turning very pale. " That is lo say, I do asi 
choose to know you." " And why not ?" criei 
Edgar, seizing his arm, and with a look of menace. 
'.* Because .... because .... I do not chooM 
to know a man who murdered bis mother." 
" JVIurdere^d his mother '■" cried tbe by-standerB, 
holding up their hands, anitc^a^i&'a^ Edgar Ve^ 
non with a look of hottw. ""Wieydtt'?' cwA'tfc, 
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oang Dunham in his powerful grasp, " explain 
urself this moment, or" . . . . — << Then take 
or fingers from my throat !" Edgar did so ; 
d Dunham said, " I meant only that you broke 
lor mother's heart by your ill conduct ; and 
ay, was not that murdering her ?" While he 
IS saying this, £dgar Vernon stood with folded 
ms, rolling his eyes wildly from one of the by* 
loders to the other ; and seeing, as be believed, 
igust towards him in the countenances of them 
L When Dunham had finished speaking, Edgar 
BTOon wrung his hands in agony, saying, << true, 
Mt true, I am a murderer ! I am a parricide !" 
len. suddenly drinking off a large glass of brandy 
ar him, he quitted the room, and, mounting his 
rae, rode off at full speed. Aim and object in 
iw, heliad none ; he was only trying to ride from 
nself ; trying to escape from those looks of hor- 
• and aversion which the remarks of Dunham had 
)voked. But what right had Dunham so to pro- 
ke himi 

After he had put this question to himself, the 
age of Dunham, scornfully rejecting him his 
ud, alone took possession of his remembrance, 
he f hirsted for revenge ; and the irritation of the 
>ment urged him to seek it immediately. 
The opportunity, as he rightly suspected, was 
his power ; Dunham would soon be coming that 

ly on his road to Y ; and he would meet 

n. He did so ; and, riding up to him, seized 
B bridle of his horse, exclaiming, <^ you have 
lied me a murderer, Dunham ; and you were 
rht ; for, though 1 loved my mother dearly^ and 
>Bld have died for her, 1 killed \\w \i^ \si^ Ni\0«A^ 
aw of life P' " Well, well -, 1 Vomw \\v.a\^' ^^" 
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plied Dunham, «< so let me go ! for I tail j 
not like to be seen with such as jroo. Lei 
I say !" 

He did let him go ; 'but it was as the ti 
go its prey, to spring on it again. A bl 
Edgar's nervous arm knocked the rash 
from his horse. In another minute Duabai 
the road a bleeding corpse ; and the oezt 
officers were out in pursuit of the murderer 
wretched n.an was soon found, and sooa i 
Indeed, he had not desired to avoid purse 
when the irritation of drunkenness and revc 
subsided, the agony of remorse took po8s< 
his soul ; and he confessed his crime with 
the bitterest penitence. To be brief : £d^ 
nou was carried into that city as a manaoli 
nal, which he had expected to leave as a sv 
ga^mbler ; and, before the end of the assizes 
condemned to death. 

He made a full confession of his guilt bi 
judge pronounced condemnation ; gave 
statement of the provocation which he 
from the deceased ; blaming himself at t 
time for his criminal revenge > in so heart-r 
manner, and lamenting so pathetically the 
and misery in which he had involved his fs 
family, that every heart was melted to com] 
and the judge wept, while he passed on hin 
ful sentence of the law. 

His conduct in prison was so exemplar] 

proved he had not forgotten his father's] 

though he had not acted upon them ; and 

thers, for whom he sent, found him in a 

miW irhich afforded them t)6e ot^^ ^sk^>Mi 
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leoompaniecl him to the awful end of his existence ; 
Md it might be justly said of him, that *' nothing 
b his life became him like the losing it." 
f- Painful, indeed, was the anxiety of Edgar and 
in brothers; lest their father should learn this hor- 
liUe circumstance : but as the culprit was arraign- 
ed under a feigned name, and as the crime, trial, 
IPd execution « had taken, and would take up, so 
Hm a period of time, they flattered themselves 
iAm he would never learn how and where Edgar 
iied; but would impUcitly believe what was told 
Ubl They therefore wrote him word that Edgar 
kid been taken ill at an inn, near London, on his 
food home ; that he had sent for them ; and they 
bid little hopes of bis recovery. They followed 
4tti letter of benevolent lies as soon as they 
tonld, to inform him that all was over. 

Tbia plan was wholly disapproved by a friend of 
tbe family, who, on principle, thought all conceal- 
■eot wrong ; and, probably, useless too. 

When the brothers drove to his house, on their 
«ay home, he said to them, << I found your father 
is a state of deep submission to the divine will, 
ttoogh grieved at the loss of a child, whom not 
Md his eirors could drive from his afiections. I 
<iio found hira consoled by those expressions of 
flu love and reliance on the merits of his Re- 
deemer, which you transmitted to him from Edgar 
himself. Now, as the poor youth died penitent, 
ud as his crime was palliated by great provoca- 
tiaa, I conceive that it would not add much to 
your father's distress, were he to be informed of the 
tnidL Tou know that, from a piincv^l^ o( ob^^^^ 
aaop to the impUed designs of 'FTQ\\dATtf:.^>\ ^^^^^ 
'«!f ooaeeabneni on such occasvoiiis^ Vx\. q\:w^^«^-! 

16 
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disclosure would certainly be a »aferf as w 
more proper^ mode of proceeding ; for, th< 
does not read . newspapers, he may one da 
the fact as it is ; and then the consequence 
fatal to life or reason. Remember how i 
cealment answered in your poor mother's 
But he argued in vain. However, he c 
leave to go with them to their father, that he 
judge of the possibility of making the dis 
which he advised. 

They found the poor old man leaning hi 
upon an open Bible, as though he had bee 
ing over it. The sight of his sons in mourn 
the tale which he dreaded to hear ; and, v 
their hands in silence, he led the room, hi 
returned ; and with surprising composure 
" Well ; now I can bear to hear parti« 
When they had told him all they chose t( 
he exclaimed, melting into tears, << Eno 
Oh, my dear sons and dear friend, it is at 
grievous thing for a father to own ; but I 
sorrow to bci a blessing ! I had always fea 
he would die a violent death, either by I 
hand, or that of. the executioner; (here tl 
looked triumphantly at each other ;) theref 
dying a penitent, and with humble christi 
ance, is suck a relief to my mind ! Yes ; 
he might commit forgery, or even murder ; \ 
would have been dreadful !" " Dreadful, ii 
faltered out both the brothers, bursting int 
while Osborne, choked, and almost coi 
turned to the window. " Yet," added he 
in that case, if he had died penitent, I trus 
could bnve borne the YAovf^ tit^d^ X^^^tL ^Sc&i 
lieve the soul of my utih^L^vi \*«^ ^«^^\' 
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!" Hero Osborne eagerly turned round, and 
•uld have ventured to tell the truth ; but was 
thheld by the frowns of his companions, and the 
lib was not told, 

Edgar had not been dead above seven months, 
fore a visible change took place in his father's 
irits, and expression of countenance ; — for the 
QBtant dread of his child's coming to a terrible 
d had hitherto prayed on his mind, and render- 
I his appearance haggard ; but now he looked, 
d TXMs cheerful ; therefore bis sons rejoiced, whcn- 
er they visited him, that they had not taken Os- 
mlB's advice. "You are wrong," said he, " he 
Hijd have been just as well, if he had known the 
mner of Edgar's death. It is not his ignorance, 
t the cessation of anxious suspense, that has thus 
lovated him. However, he may go in'this igno- 
ice to his grave ; and I earnestly hope he will 
BO." — " Amen," said one of his sons ; " for his 
18 most precious to our children, as well as to 
Our litUe boys are improving so fast under his 
ioD !" 

rhe consciousness of recovering health, as a 
nful affection of the breast and heart had great- 
lubsided since the death of Edgar, made the 
Hi old man wish to visit, during the summer 
nths, an old college friend, who lived in York- 
re ; and he communicated his intentions to his 
18. But they highly disapproved them, because, 
ugh Edgar's dreadful death was not likely to 

revealed to him in the little village of R , it 

^t be disclosed to him by some one ot ^^^x 
"iog B loDg journey. 

lowever, aa he was bent on going, 1i\\e^ covJv^ 
fiirf 9 sufBcient excuse for preveiiVrng^ Vi \ >^ 
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they took every precaution possible. They ^ 
to their father's intended host, desiring him to 
all papers and magazines for the last seven mo 
out of his way ; and when the day of his depaf 
arrived, Osborne himself went to take a plao 
him ; and took care it should be in that o 
which did not stop at, or go through York, in € 
to obviate all possible chance of his hearing 
murder discussed. But it do happened that a 6 
l/y g<>ing from the town whence the coach stii 
wanted the whole of it ; andt without leave, ^ 
non's place was transferred to the other etn 
which went the very road Osborne diaapprv 
<< Well, well ; it is the same thins to me," siid 
good old man, when he was imformed of 
change ; and he set off, full of pious thankfoli 
for the afl^tionate conduct and regrets of his 
rishioners at the n^oment of his departure, as 1 
lined the road along which the coach was to ) 
and expressed even clamorously their wishes A 
return. 

The coach stopped at an inn outside the cit] 

York ; and as Vernon was not disposed to est 

dinner, he strolled along the road, till he can 

a small church, pleasantly situated, and entered 

church-yard to read, as was his custom, the insi 

tions on the tombstones. While thus engaged 

saw a man filling up a new-made grave, and 

tered into conversation with him. He found it 

the sf'xton himself; and he drew from him se^ 

anecdotes of the persons interred around them. 

During this convetaaVVoti ^^^ VAd walked 

the whole of the gtoutvA, yAv^ti^ ^mbX ^a'^an) 

going to leave the s^, iVie sexXoti «\«w^>« 

some weeds feom a gcwe t«»x ^e^ ww* 
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I Yernon stopped also ; taking hold, as he did 
of a small willow sapling, planted near the corner 

3lf. 

\s the man rose from his occupation, and saw 
re Yernon stood, he smiled significantly, and 
d, << I planted that willow ; apd it is on a grave, 
)iigh the grave is not matked out." — ' Indeed !" 
" Yes ; it is the grave of a murderer." — " Of a 
irderer!" — echoed Vernon, instinctively shud- 
ring and moving away from it. — ** Yes," resu- 
ed he, << of a murderer who was hanged at York. 
M>r lad I it was very right that he should be hang- 
I ; but he was not a hardened villain ! and he died 
* penitent ! and, as I knew him when he used to visit 
lere I was groom, I could not help planting this 
», for old acquaintance's sake." Here he drew 
I hand across his eyes. '^ Then he was not a 
iF-bom man." — " Oh no ; his father was a cler- 
man, I think," — << Indeed ! poor man : was he 
ing at the ^ time?" said Yernon, deeply sighing. 
Oh, yes ; for his poor son did so fret, lest his 
iher should ever know what he had done ; for he 
id he had an angel upon earth ; and he could not 
ar to think how he would grieve ; for, poor lad, 
loved his father and his mother too, though he 
Iso badly."— "Is his mother living?"— »* No : 
she was, he would have been alive ; but his evil 
urses broke her heart ; and it was because the 
in he killed reproached him for having murdered 
3 mother, that he was provoked to murder him." 
" Poor, rash, mistaken youth I then ho had i^\:c\- 
cation." — «• Ob, yes ; the greateal ; WX. >fta ^^aa 
iy Borry for what he bad done \ ^xA \\. v^wjSS 
•e broken your heart to hear hira taWi ot \v\a ^o' 
pr."— «J am glad I did uot \x^«c \vvccii' « 
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Vernon hastily, and in a faltoring voice, (for ! 
thought of Edgar.) < A; d yet, ^ir, it would ha 
done your heart good too." — *« Then he had virt 
ous feelings, and loved his father amidst all his c 
rors ;" — " Aye." — '* And I dare say his father I 
ved him, in spite of his faults." — " I dare say 1 
did," replied the man ; *^ for one's children are oi 
own flesh and blood you know, sir, after all that: 
said and done ; and may be this young feDow m 
spoiled in the bringing up."— «' Perhaps so," a|i 
Vernon, sighing deeply. " However, this poor h 
made a very <iood end." — ** I am glad of that ! ao 
he lies hero, ' continued Vernon, gazing on tl 
spot with deepening interest, and moving nearer I 
it as he spoke. '< Peace be to his soul ! but wi 
he not dissectedl"— " Yes; but his brothers gi 
leave to have the body afler dissection. The 
came to me : and we buried it privately at night 
— *'His brothers came! and who were his, br 
thers?" — "Merchants, in London; and it WW 
sad cut on them; but they took care that the 
father should not know it."— **No!" cried Te 
non, turning sick at heart. <' Oh no ; they wra 
him word that his son was ill; then wenjt 

Westmoreland, and "— <«Tell me," intc 

rupted Vernon, gasping for breath, and laying I 
hand on his arm, '^ tell me the name of this po 
youth !"— •* Why, he was tried under a false nan 
for the sake of his family ; but his real name ^ 
Edgar Vernon." 

The agonized parent drew back, shuddered vi 

leotly and repeated\y , cas\\t\^ \x^>k» «^«a \o beaf 

at the same time, mtVi ?l \ooV o^ xna^gfs^ ^ 

aad resignation. He tVi^ti t^3fl^«k^ \.o i^ ^ 

spot which covered ftie \joto» o^ \»» v» 
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self upon it, and stretched his arms over it, as 

smbracing ihe unconscious deposit beneath, 

ile his head rested on the grass, and he neither 

)ke nor moved. But he uttered one groan: 

an all was stillness ! 

His terrified and astonished companion remain- 

1 motionless for a few moments, — then stooped to 

nae him ; but the fiat of mercy had gone forth, 

nd the paternal heart, broken by the sudden shock, 

lad 8u£kred, and breathed its last. 



CHAPITER XI. 

LIES OF WANTONNESS. 
I COME now to LIES OF WANTONNESS ; that if 

lies told from no other motive but a love ofljin,' 
and to show the uttercr's total contempt of trut 
and for those scrupulous persons of their acquaf 
tance who look on it with reverence, and end< 
Tomr to act up to their principles : lies, having tl 
origin merely in a depraved fondness for speaP 
and inventing falsehood. Not that persons of 
description confine their falsehoods to this so 
lying : on the contrary, they lie ader this fas) 
because they have exhausted the strongly-mo 
and more natural sort of lying. In such as t 
there is no more hope of amendment than th 
for the man of intemperate habits, who ha 
hausted fife of its pleasures, and his constituf 
itB eoergyr. Such persons musV. ^o ^^^^\^< 

(terrible atate of human degcaisAAOW^^^ \i: 

mbeUevpdy into their graves. 



ILLUSTlUTlon or LTIICO* 

.cTicAL LIES come last on niy list; 1 
lED, but ACTED ; Eod dxess will fiunj 

nost of my illustratioos. 

las been said that the great art of drei 

RALDBFECTS and HEIGHTEN BEAUTIB8 ; 

as concealment is deception, this greai 
s is founded on falsehood; but, certau 

e instances, on falsehood, ccmpartUivelyi 

>cent kind, 

f the false hair be so worn, that no one a 

it natural ; if the bloom on the cheek if 

it it cannot be mistaken for nature; or, 
rson who '< conceals defects, and hei 
jauties,'' openly avows the practice, thei 
3ception annihilated. But, if the cheek be 
illy tinted, that its hue is mistaken for natv 
our ; if the false hair be so skilfully woven 
lasses for natural hair ; if the crooked pei 
meagre form, be so cunningly assisted bj 
that the uneven shoulder disappears, and b 
fulness succeeds to unbecoming thinness, i 
man or woman thus assisted by art expt 
charm, will be imputed to nature alone ; t^ 
aids of dress partake of the nature of ot 
and become equally vicious in the eyes 
ligious and the moral. 

I have said, the man or woman so a 
art : and I believe that, by including tl 
sex in the above observation, I have 
strictly just, 

While men hide baldness by gluing 
fillsa hair on their heads, meaning iht 
pass for their own, and while a. (kW eoSi 
cujar beauty to a shapeleaa \e^, c^i[v 
00 Acunaa life do othermae t\i^xv vd 
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(X in the list of those who indulge in the permitted 
tifices and mysteries of th^ toilet ? Nay, bolder 
ill are the advances of some men into its sacred 
lyateries. I have seen the eyebrows, even of the 
oung, darkened by the hand of art, and Iheir cheeks 
eddened by its touch ; and who has not seen in 
lond-street, or the Drive, during the last twenty or 
fairty yewrs, certain notorious men of fashion glow- 
ng in immortal bloom, and rivalling the dashing 
Mle beside them ? 

As the foregoing observations on the practical lies 
tf dress, have been mistaken by many, and have ex- 
posed me to severe, (and I think I may add,) unjust 
inmadversions, I take the opportunity afforded me 
bjr a second edition, to say a few words in explana- 
tioQ of them. 

I do not wish to censure any one for having re- 
conrae to art to hide the defects of nature ; and, I 
^VBtxpressly satdj that such practices are com- 
fintively innocent : but, it seems to me, that they 
<^Base to be innocent, and become passive and prac- 
M lies also, if, when men and women hear the 
ftieness of their complexion, hair, or teeth, com- 
mended in their presence, they do not own that the 
^auty so commended is entirely artificial, provided 
'uch be really the case. But, 
' I am far from advising any one to be guilty of the 
^necessary e^&tism of voluntnering such an assu- 
^ce ; all I contend for is, that when we are praised 
'^ qualities, whether of mind or person, which we 
^ not possess, we are guilty of. passivcy if not of 
^actical lying, if we do not disclaim our right to the 
^comium bestowed. 



Tb^ {allowing also ate 
7*a experience. • 
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Wearing paste for diamonds, intending tba 
false should be taken for the true ; and pprchi 
brooches, pins, and rings of mock jewels, inten 
that they should pass for real ones. Passin| 
gooseberry- wine at dinner for real Champai 
and English liqueurs for foreign ones. But 
these occfiusions, the motive is not always the n 
and contemptible wish of imposing on, the cred 
of others ; but it has sometimes its source in a 
gerous as well as deceptive ambition, that of 
king an appearance beyond what the circumita 
of the penons so deceiving really 7i>arrani ; 
7»ish to be supposed to be more opulent than the\ 
ally are ; that most common of all the practical i 
as ruin and bankruptcy follow in its train, 
lady who purchases and wears paste, which 
hopes will pass for diamonds, is usually one 
has no right to wear jewels at all ; and the ge 
man who passes off gooseberry-wine for CI 
paigne is, in all probability, aiming at a s^l 
living beyond his situation in society. 

On some occasions, however, when ladies 
stitute paste for diamonds, the substitution tc 
tale of greater error still. I mean, when \i 
wear mock for real jewels, because their exti 
gance has obliged them to raise money on the 
I ter ; and they are therefore constrained to kee 
the appearance of their necessary and accusic 
' splendour, by a practical lie. 

The follo.wing is another of the practical 
, in common use. 

The medical man, who desires his servant to 
: him out of church, or from a ^aiV.^, Vxv ot^^x \» 
. 4//n the appearance of iVie gtealWixxi^^^ -w^k 
Ms w>t, is guilty not of uUwBg,>>;>\>x ^^ ^^ 
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30€l ; and the author also, ^ho makesf ^ia 
ber put second and third editions before a 
of which, perhaps, not even the first edition 
I. 

, the most fatal to the interests of others^ 
1 perhaps the most pitiable of practical lies, 
lose acted by men who, though thej know 
elves to be in the gulf of bankruptcy, either 
vishing to put off the evil day, or from the ' 
ary hope that something will occur unexpect*' 
> save them, launch out into increased splen- 
»f living, in order to obtain further credit, and 
) their acquaintances to intrust their money to 

=*re is, however, one practical lie more fatal 
Q my opinion ; because it is the practice of 
Is, and consequoMtly the sin of early life ;— ^ 
9d of existence in which it is desirable, both 
meral and individual good, that habits of 
and integrity should be acquired, and strictly 
!d to. I mean the pernicious custom- which 
Is amongst boys, and probably girls, of get* 
lehr school-fellows to do their exercises for 

or consenting to do the same office for 
>• 

ae will say, '' but it would be so ill-natured to 
to jirrite one's school-fellows' exercises, espe* 

when one is convinced that they cannot 
them for themselves." But, leaving the. 
on of truth and falsehood unargued a whiloi 
examine coolly that of the probable good or 
>ne to the parties obliged, 
at are children sent to school for ^^ — toloanu 
'hen there f what are tJie mo>\N^VtiMSat8» 
te them learn 1 dread ot ip\«)MJttBDR^> «» 



hof^ of distinction and reward. There 
children ao stupid, as not to be led on to 
by one or both of these motives, however 
they may be ; but, if these motives be nc 
their proper scope of action, the stupid 
never take the trouble to learn, if he findi 
can avoid punishment, and gain reward, by 
ing on some more diligent boy to do his 
for him. Those, therefore, who thus ind^ 
achool-fellows, do it at the expense of tfa 
welfare, and are in reality foes where the 
themselves /rtcn(i«. But, generally speal 
have not even this excuse for their pernici 
.,) , ^ pliance, since it springs from want of suffic 

^: ■ ness to say no, — and deny an earnest requ 
command of principle. But, . to such I ^ 
this question : — <* Which is the real friend t 
the person who gives the sweetmeats 
asks for, at the ridk of making it ill, merelj 
it were so hard to refuse the dear little \ 
the person who, considering only the int( 

' health of the child, resists its importunitie 

grieved to deny its request ^ No doubt 

^ would give the palm of real kindness, real 

r ture, to the latter ; and in like manner, the 

refuse^ to do his school-fellow's task is n 

' > kind. TnAtA trulv cmnd nntnrRH in him. thni 
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3 in which schooV-feilows may assist aadi 
lout any vtolation of truth, aad withoit 
th them in the practical iib, by ittpo^ 
sir masters, as theirs, lessons whMh tbey 
e. 

mmon practice in schools is ^ paAortcAii 
isiderable importance, from ks-ftequea- 
•ecause, as I before observed, the fesuk 
it the first step which a child sets is a 
ito the midst of deceit — toleitited^ oh6< 
cit. For, if children are quick at feani* 
arc called upon immediately to eoabla 
deceive ; and, if dull, they are enablsd to 
lorrowed plumes themselves, 
en have I heard men in mature Fife say, 
knew such a one at school; hfr was a 

fellow, but so dull ! I have often done* 
es for him/' Or, I have heard the cou- 
rted. " Such a one was a very clever 
lool indeed ; he has done many an exer- 

; for he was very good naiuredJ*^ And 
case was the speaker conscious Uiat he 
guilty of the meanness of deception him- 
\x\ accessary to it in another. 

also correct their children's exercises, 
>y enable them to put a deceit on the 
)t only by this means convmcing their 
)f their own total disregard of truth, a 

doubtless most pernicious in its efibtts 
ung minds ; but as full of folly as it is of 
Tinciple, since the deceit cannot fail of 
icted, whenever the parents are not at 
brd their assistance. 
i necenary that this ficVioo\ &.^ 
it Is it Dot advisa\Ae VXsaX ^ 

16 
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flhooUl learn the nidiments of truth, 
falsehood, with those of their mother toi 
dasmcsl Surely masters am} mistre 
ipratch over the morals, while improvin 
<^ youth. Surely parents ought to be 
solicitous that their children should a] 
troth, and .be corrected by their precef 
tering fklsehood. Yet, of what use c< 
correct a child for telling a spontaneous 
impulse of strong temptation, if that cb 
daily habit of deceiving his master on 
<^ agisting others to do so ? While 
practice with regard to exercise-mak 
while boys and girls go up to their prec 
lifos in their hands, whence, sometime 
they are transferred to their lips ; eve 
truth will be taught in schools, as a ne 
ral duty, must be totally, and for ever, ai 



CHAPTER XII., 

Ot7R OWN EXPERIENCE ON THE PAINFUL 

LYING. 

I CANNOT point out the mischievous 

impolicy of lying better than by referrii 

ers to their own experience. Which o 

not know some few persons, at least, 

habitual disregard of truth they have • 

ed ; and with whom they find intimacy 

Ba well as unsafe ; because cow^^^^xkc.^. 

Bnd cement of intimacy,!^ vJVv^XVj ^ 

intercbVLrae 1 WtecVi of nvy t^^^x« 
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I obliged to say, " I ought to add, that my ai - 
ty for what I have just related, is only Mr. and 

sttch^-one, or a certain young lady, or a cer- 
young gentleman ; therefore, you know what 
;t is to be given to it." 

has been asserted, that every town and village 
its idiot; and, with equal truth, probably, it 

be advanced, that every one's circle of ac- 
itances contains one or more persons known to 
ibitual liars, and always mentioned as such. I 
be asked, ^ if this be so, of what consequence 
f And how is it mischievous ? If such per- 

are known and chronicled as liars, they can . 
ive no one, and, therefore, can do no harm." 
this is not true : we are not always on our 
d, either against our own weakness, or against 
of others ; and if the most notorious liar tells 
omething which we wish to believe, our wise 
ution never to credit or repeat what he has 

us, fades before our desire to confide in him 
lis occasion. Thus, even in spite of caution, 
ecome the agents of his falsehood ; and, though 
s of truth, are the assistants of lying, 
Dr are there many of my readers, I venture to 
>unce, who have not at some time or other 
leir lives, had cause to lament some violation of 
, of which they themselves were guilty, and 
h at the time, they considered as wise, or posi- 
r unavoidable. 

it the greatest proof of the impolicy even of 
sional lying is, that it exposes one to the dan- 
»f never being believed in future. It is difficult 
we implicit credence to those who have once 
\vedua; when they did ao decfeVN^^^«^ -v^t^ 
neJ by a motive suf&cieui\y ipoHk^'!S\iX Nft ^^^^" 



tmo^ thwr regard for truth ; and how em 
banai, tfiat aqqal tamptatioa is not ahvaj 
aad alwajn oi?eiataamiig them I 

AdflMttiagy that perpetual distrust t 
those who are known to be frequent ▼! 
Ippidi, it seems to me that the Kar is^ as 
mof* Hia is.'as it were, annihilated for f 
portant purposes of lifo. That man or 
no hattalr tkan a nonentity, whose simple 
is not ereditad immediately. Those wh 
as flsa dares to repeat, without naming 
ffilf, lest tiie iaformatifm com^eyed by ihi 
ke tioim|difiitly cvadited; such persons, I 
coBstf as tf they existed not. They reset 
dboMed sjFe, wUch, tibough perfect in < 
appepraswie» ia irtioHy usdess, because 
p a uiiiM Urn ftmotioa for which it was cr 
flf Nttpif ; faff of what use to oAiera, an 
benefit to tkemsdves, can those be whoi 
airo always saspeelad of uttering &lsei 
wlMae Words, instead ef iospkiog oonf&d 
apA aod oeaiMt of seoiety, and of mutu 
are received with offensive distrust, and 
peated anthqat oautioa and apology ? 

i shall now endeavour to show, that 
tfie tMth dees not iaoply a necessity 
thfi fafihnirs of anv one : bat thai, even 
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k maji if truly answerod, wound either my sen- 
iflity or my self-love, I should be rightly served^ 
J^ replied to by a home truth ; but, taking conversa- 
AioQ according to its general tenor — that is, under 
Ihe usual restraints of decorum and propriety — 
taith and benevolence will, I believe, be found to 
lit^SO hand in hand ; and not, as is commonly iraa- 
ijyjlpiiedy be opposed to each other. For instance, if 
)^^ person in company be old, plain, affected, vulgar 
' ,U znaniiers, or dressed in a manner unbecoming 
f-^ their years, my utmost love of truth would never 
"^ .bad me to say, ^ how old you look! or how plain 
jou are ! or how improperly dressed ! or how vul- 
- .g&x ! and how affected !" But, if this person were 
to say to me, '<do I not look oldl am I not plain ? 
.^ .am I not improperly dressed ? am I vulgar in man- 
.,nen1" and soon, I own that, according to my 
principles, I must, in my reply, adhere to the strict 
troth, after having vainly tried to avoid answering, 
bj a serious expostulation on the folly, impropriety, 
and indelicacy of putting such a question to any 
^one. And what would ,the consequence be? 
The person so answered would, probably, never 
like me again. Still, by my reply, I might have 
been of the greatest service to the indiscreet ques- 
tioner. If ugly, the inquirer being convinced that 
not on outward charms could he or she build their 
pretensions to please, might study to improve in 
the more permanent graces of mind and manner. 
If growing old, the inquirer might be led by my 
rep^, to reflect seriously on the brevity of life, 
and ^7 to grow in grace while advancing in years. 
If ill-draMod, or in a manner uuViecoicivck^ ^ ^"^ 
iSuo tuae of life, the inquirer migyil ViCi \^^ \o ^s 
prove^in tUa particular, and b^ no \oxi%'5it ^^Y^ 

16* 
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to «h0 Mew of detfacfkHi. If Tidgai^ 13^ mfM 
mglitbe oidDced to kttep a mUA in ftlii99"«lj 
tiM admitted vulgarity; ^iid^ if aflbcted, b^^ 
dea^ur atgieater aimjpliGi^y aad leaa jmImm^ 

appeamaoe. "^ 

TkiM, the taaipoiarf wound ta ihm aeiMofi^ 
Ihe inquirev might be attended with laatiag 
mad beaevoleace m reality be not vouaded^ 
fUdiiedb Besidea, a» I have before 
tndy benevolent can alwaya find a hakn far 
wounds whieh duty obliges them to inttol. <-' 

Few persons are so entire)|f' devoid of 
and internal charms, as not tobe subfecte* far 
kind of coanmendatioa; theretee,- 1 bdieve, il 
means may always be found to smooth dom^l 
plumes of' that self-love which principle has ebG|i 
OS to nifle* But, if it a^ere ta become a geasn 
principle of action in society to utter sponfiMW 
trudi, the difiieult situation in which I have paisi 
the utterers of truth to be placed, would, in tiiri 
lie impossible; for, ^ certain that . the truth wo«l 
be spoken, and their suspicions concerning thm d 
ftcto confirmed^ none would dare to put such qos 
tioas as I have; enumerated. Thoao questiPi 
sprang from the hope of being cootradictod « 
flsttered^ Mki were that hope annihilated, no of 
wodd ever so question again. 
i shatt observe here, that those who make ms 
obsewalioas on the personal defoets ^ da 
or on any infirmity ei^er of hodf ar mia 
ttvsnot Kdualed by the love of truth, 09 bf* 
good' motive wiiatover ; bul that sueh nnpiiiei 

md m swan deirasa to 'mftsA wsk wijk % 
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en royal, I should still bring a charge against 
em, terrible to '< ears polite," that of ill-breeding 
id positive vulgarity. 

All human beings are convinced in the closet of 
le importance of truth to the interests of society, 
ad of the mischief which they experience from 
ring, though few comparatively think the practice 
f the one, and avoidance of the other, binding 
ither on the christian or the moralist, when they 
re acting in the busy scenes of the world, ^or, 
ui I wonder at this inconsistency, when boys and 
iris, as I have before remarked, however they 
lay be taught to speak the truth at home, are so 
(ten tempted into the tolerated commission of 
ilsehood as soon as they set their foot into a pub- 
z school. 

Bat we must wonder still less at the little shame 
hich attaches to what is called white lying, 
hen we see it sanctioned in the highest assem- 
lies in this kingdom. 

It is with fear and humility that I venture to 
lame a custom prevalent in our legislative meet- 
igs ; which, as Christianity is declared to be " part 
od parcel of the law of the land," ought to be 
hristian as well as wise ; and where every mem- 
er, feeling it binding on him individually to act 
ocording to the legal oath, should speak the truth, 
od nothing but the truth. Tet, what is the real 
tato of things there on some occasions ? 

in the heat (the pardenable heat, perhaps) of 
olitical debates, and frot»the excivement produ- 
ed by c^lision of wit», a noMe lord', or an hon- 
■mbltf oMBmoner, is betrayed \aV> mn««« ^x^^t^- 
eommeBi on bia antagomat. T\\Q •ttnaxol^e^A. 
99eqiteace, aa it is thought^ is apoV^gj ^ ox ^m^- 



a civilized and christian land, be at once 
Oh ! the method is easy enough. " It 
aa lying*'' and lying is the remedy. A i 
or an honourable member, gets up, and 
undoubtedly his noble or honourable fi 
•uch and such words ; but, no doubt 
those words he did not mean what th 
usually mean ; but he meant so and £ 
one on the other side immediately rises 
of the ijfftndedj and says, that if the o^ 
■ay that by so and so, be did not mean i 
the gffended will be perfectly satisfied. 
the oflbnder rises, declares that by black 
mean black, but white ; in short, that blac 
and white black ; the offended says, « 
am satisfied ! the honourable house is sat 
that life is put out of peril, and what is 
nour is satisfied by the sacrifice only of t 
I must b^ leave to state, that no on 
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he is told, in order to return his half-drawn sword 
to the scabbard, or bis pistol to the holster, that 
black means white, and white means black. 

However, he has his resource ; he may ulti- 
mately tell the truth, declare himself, when out of 
the house, unsatisfied ; and may (horrible alterna- 
tive !) peril his life, or that of his opponent. But 
is there no other course which can be pursued by 
iim who gave the offence ? Must apology, to satufy^ 
be made in the language of falsehood? Could it 
not be jnade in the touching and impressive lan- 
guage of trtith ? Might not the perhaps already 
penitent offender say, << no : I will not be guilty of 
tfie meanness of subterfuge. By the words which 
I littered, J meant at the moment what those words 
conveyed, and nothing else. But I then saw 
through the medium of passion ; I spoke in the 
lieat of resentment ; and I now scruple not to say 
that I am sorry for what I said, and entreat the 
pardon of him whom I offended. If he be not 
satisfied, I know the consequences, and must take 
the responsibility." 

Surely an apology like this would satisfy any 
one, however offended ; and if the adversary were 
not contented, the noble or honourable house would 
undoubtedly deem his resentment brutal, and he 
would be constrained to pardon the offender, in 
order to avoid disgrace. 

But I am not contented with the conclusion of 
the apology which I have put into the mouth of 
the offending party ; for I have made him wilHng, if 
necessary, to comply with the requirings of worldly 
honour. Instead of ending his a^volo^'^ v\1\ns^^.vv^- 
holy manner, J should have y?\s\v^d\\.\,Ci ^^v^'^^^'- 
'.^e/OT/fc/fif heartfelt apology \>^ tioV ?»>aSXv^\^^>^'^ 
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his life or my own." 

If he and his opponent be married i 
above all, if he bo indeed a christian, he 
" I will not, for any personal consider 
the risk of making his wife and mine a \ 
his children and my own fatherless. I v 
the risk of disappointing that confiding i 
which looks up to as for happiness and 
by any rash and selfish action of mine, 
notactimted to this refusal by this coi 
alone ; I am withheld by one more hi 
more powerful still. For I remember th< 
taught in the Bible, and confirmed in the 
tament ; and I cannot, will not, dare not 
to single and deadly combat, in opposil 
awful coipmand, < thou shalt not kill !' " 

Would any one, however narrow and 
his conceptions, venture to condemn as 
meanly shrinking from the responsibility 
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fteir enemies in battle, and brought the loftiest 
low ; stin, (I must venture to assert,) he who can 
dure, for Uie sake of conscience, to speak and act 
counter to the prejudices and passions of the world 
it the risk of losing his standing in society, such a 
nuud is a hero in the best sense of the word ; his is 
courage of the most difficult kind ; that moral 
courage, founded indeed on ftar^ but a fear 'that 
thunples firmly on every fear of man ; for it is 
that holy fear, the fear of god. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

I 

LYIirO THE MOST COMMON OF ALL VICES. 

I HAVE observed in the preceding chapter, and 
<)bewhere, that all persons, in theory ^ consider ly- 
ing as the most odious, mean, and pernicious prac- 
tioe. It is also one which is more than almost any 
other reproved, if not punished, both in servants 
sod children ; — for parents, those excepted, whoso 
moral sense has been rendered utterly callous, or 
who never possessed any, mourn over the slightest 
deviation froin truth in their offspring, and visit it 
with instant punishment* Who has not frequently 
heard masters and mistresses of families declaring 
that some of their servants were such liars that they 
could keep them no longer 1 Yet, trying and pain- 
ful as intercourse with liars is universally allowed 
to be, since confidence^ that necessary guardian of 
domestic peace, cannot exist w\\eT© ^«^ «x^\M\»J^ 
«9 undoubiedly, thb most coMlT\o!IV o^ KV^-NV^^'a 
i friead of mine was once toVd V>7 ^ co\Sft«^^'^'» '^ 
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it was the one mostfrequentljf confe»ntd tc 
and I am sare that if we enter society wit 
open to detect this propensity, we shall sc 
convinced, that there are few, if any, of o 
quaintance, however distinguished for virtue 
arc not, on some occasions, led by good and 
cient motives, in their own opinion at least, 
to violate or withhold the truth with intent 
ceive. Nor do their most conscious or ev 
tected deviations from veracity fill the gener 
the world with shame or compunction. J 
commit any other sins, they shrink from a' 
them ; but I have often heard persons confes 
they had, on certain occasions, uttered a 
falsehood, with an air which proved them 
proud of the deceptive skill' with which it y 
tered, adding, ^' but it was only a white li 
know," with a degree of self-complacency 
showed that, in their eyes, a white he was m 
alL And what is more common than to hei 
the professedly pious, as well as the moral, 
that a deviation from truth, or, at least, withl 
the truth, so as to deceive, is sometimes abs 
necessary ? Yet, I would seriously ask of thoi 
thus argue, whether, when they repeat the 
mandment, ^< thou shalt not steal," the 
wilhng to admit, either in themselves or ot 
mental reservation, allowing them to pil 
any degree, or even in the slightest particular 
free with ihe property of another? Woul 
think that pilfering tea or sugar was a 
fault in . a servant, and excusable under 
tomptations ? They Y»ou\d ^usv«« ^'^ w^ \" 
ready io say in the wotda o^ l\\«i ^^Qa^^^^''^ 
ever m this respect s^eW o^ecA Va ^^^ 
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guilty of alL" Tet, I venture to assert, that lit- 
lytngy alias white lying, is as much aa intringe- 
mt of the mora) law agaiust <* speaking leasing," 
little pilfering is of the commandment not to 
sal ; aflid I dely any consistent moralist to escape 
un the obligation of the principle which I hero 
^dowD. 

The ecooomical rule, ** take care of the pence, 
id the pounds will take care of themselves," 
mjy with great benefit, be applied to morals, 
mr persons, comparatively, are exposed to the 
lager of committing threat criine$, but all are daily 
Bil hourly tempted to commit liitU sins. Be- 
*«€<, therefore, of slight deviations from purity 
od eectitudey and great ones will take care of 
mueivBS ; and the habit of resistance to trivial 
ins will make you able to resist temptation to cr- 
Nn of a more culpable nature ; and as those per* 
MIS will not be likely to exceed improperly in 
sands, who are laudably saving in pence, and as 
Me lies are to great ones, what pence are to 
Httds^ if we acquire a habit of telling truth on 
ivial occasions, we shall never be induced to vio- 
la it on serious and important ones. 
I shall now borrow th^ aid of others to strength- 
n what I have already said on this important sub- 
ttt, or have still to say ; as I am painfully con- 
cious of my own inability to do justice to it ; 
od if the good which I desire be but cfibcted, I 
to willing to resign to others the merit of the sue* 
»tts» 



f 



.?*:i 



;t 'H 



IfT a gallery of moral philosophers) 
of Bacon, in my opinion, resembles that 
in a gallery of pictures ; and some of 
cessors not only look up to him as autfa 
certain excellences, but, making him, ii 
sure, their study, they endeavour to difli 
their own productions the beauty of his 
tibns, and the depth and breadth of his 
I am, therefore, sorry that those' passage 
Essay on Truth which bear upon the sv 
tore me, are so unsatisfactorily brief; — 
as even a sketch from the hand of a mast 
luable, I give the following extracts from t 
in question. 

<' But to pass from theological and phil< 
truth — to truth, or rather veracity, in civil 1 
it will be acknowledged, even by those whc 
it not, that clear and sound dealing is the h 
man's nature, and that mixture of falsehoc 
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thai a man lies, is as much aa to say, that he is a 
ivado towards God, and a coward towards man. 
Ff or the liar insults God, and crouches to man." 
'E$$ay on Truth. 

I hope I have derived considerable assistance 

fiom Addison ; as he ranks so very high in the list 

^ moral writers, that Dr. Watts said of bis greatest 

,%ork, ^ There is so much virtue in the eight vo- 

lanes fif the Spectator, such a reverence of things 

.flacred; so many valuable remarks for our conduct 

ill lifei that they are not improper to lie in parlours, 

or flomm^r-houses, to entertain one's thoughts in 

any moments of leisure." But, in spite of his fame 

as a moralist, and of this high eulogium from one oi 

die bait authorities, Addison appears to have done 

very little aa an advocate for spontaneous truth, and 

an assailant of spontaneous lying ; and has been 

rnnoh less zealous and effective than either Hawkes- 

worth pr Johnson. However, what he has said is 

wen said ; and I have pleasure in giving it. 

** The great violation of the point of honour from 
man to man is, giving the lie. One may tell ano« 
ther that he drinks and blasphemes, and it may pass 
unnoticed ; but to say he lies, though but in jest, is 
an affront that nothing but blood can expiate. The 
reason perhaps may be, because no other vice im- 
plies a want of courage so much as the making of a 
fie ; and, therefore, telling a man he lies, is touch- 
ing him in the most sensible part of honour, and 
inoirectly calling him a coward. I cannot omit, 
under this head, what Herodotus tells us of the an- 
cient Persians ; that, from the age of five years to 
twenty, they instruct their sons only in three things ; 
— to manage the horse, lo m^^ \»^ ^^ "^^ ^^'^ 
and to speak the <rti<fc." — ^Spe.ct iao^,\jRNXKt ^^ • 
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I know not whence Addison took the esdn 
from which I give the following quotatioB» hut I 
fer my readers to No. 85^ of the Spectator. 

<< Truth is always consistent with itselfi 
needs nothing to help it out ; it is always bn 
hand, and sits upon onr Kps, and is ready to i 
out, before we are aware : whereas a lib is trod 
some, and sets a man^s invention upon the rack ; i 
one break wants a great many more to wo/ik 
good. It is like building on a false fbondati 
which continually stands m need of props to h 
it up, and proves at last more chameahle than 
have raised a substantial building aft nM upon at 
and solid foundation: for sincerity is firm and • 
stantial, and there is nothing hollow and onsoom 
. it ; and, because it is plain and openi fears no i 
covery, of which the crafty man is always in d 
ger. AH his pretences are so transparent, that 
that runs may read them ; he is the last man 1 
finds himself to be found out ; and while be tal 
it for granted that he makes fools of others, he r 
ders himself ridiculous. Add to all this, that i 
cerity is the most compendious wisdom, and an 
cellent instrument for the speedy despatch of 
siness. It creates confidence in those we li 
to deal with, saves the labour of many inquiri 
and brings things to an issue in a few words. I 
like travelling in a plain beaten road, which cc 
monly brings a man sooner to his journey than 
ways, in which men oflen lose themselves. 1 
word, whatsoever convcnionce may be though 
be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon ov 
but the inconvenience of it iHi ^qx^1vs»\^ hecito 
Mags a man under an eve.TW\\tt?,'^^^w»^ «»* 
p/ciofj, fio that he is not V>e\\^.ved yj\\«^ V^ ^ 
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ifh, nor trusted, perhaps, when he meaDS honestly. 
hen a man has once forfeited the reputation of bis 
:egrityy he is set fast, and nothing will serve his 
m ; neither truth nor falsehood." 
Dr. Hawkesworth, in the '' Adventurer," makes 
bog the subject of a whole number ; and begins 
OB : — « When Aristotle was once asked what a 
Uk could gain by uttering falsehoods, he replied, 
lot to be credited when he shall speak the truth.' 
be character of a liar is at once so hateful and 
Qtemptible, that even of those who have lost their 
rttie, it might be expected that, from the violation 
truth, they should be restrained by their pride ;" 
id again, '' almost every other vice that disgraces 
iman nature may be kept in countenance by ap- 

ause and association The liar, and 

ily the liar, is invariably and universally despised, 
Mmdoned, and disowned. It is natural to expect 
at a crime thus generally detested should be ge- 
3rally avoided, &c. Yet, so it is, that, in defiance 
* censure and contempt, truth is frequently vio- 
ted ; and scarcely the most vigilant and unremit- 
id circumspection will secure him, that mixes with 
lankind, from being hourly deceived by men of 
hom it can scarcely be imagined that they mean 
ly icyury to him, or profit to themselves." He 
ten enters into a copious discussion of the lie of 
mity, which he calls the most common of lies, and 
>t the least mischievous ; but I shall content my- 
>ir with only one extract from the conclusion of 
lis paper. *' There is, I think, an ancient law in 
cotland, by which leasing making was capitally 
imahed. J am, indeed, fax from &<^\T«i% Vs^ '\^- 
eaae in this country the nuic^^ex ol ^iu&^>\^\^^'^ 
t, I cannot but think that \\\e^ vjV^^ C^<c'siv\«^ "^ 

17* I 
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con^dence of society, weaken the credit < 
geDCOy afnd interrupt the security of life, vt 
properly be awakened to a sense of their < 
denunciations of a :whipping-post or piHoi 
many are so insensible of right and wrong, 
have no standard of action but the law, nor 
but as they dread jmniskineni.^^ 

In .No. 54 of the same work, Dr. Haw 
says, <* that these men, who consider the 
' tion of some vices as a compliment, woul 
that of a lie as an insult, for which lifti oi 
atone. Lying, however," he adds, <* doe 
cur mcHre infamy than it deserves, thop 
vices incur less. But," continues he, *' 
equal turpitwle and yet greater tneanness, 
forms of speech which deceive without din 
hood. The crime is committed with gn 
liberation, as it requires more contrivance 
the offenders the use of language is tol 
verted. They conceal a meaning opposil 
which they express ; their speech is a kind 
propounded for an evil purpose." 

** fndirect lies, more effectually than o 
; stroy that mutual confidence which is said 
band of society. They are more frequ 
peated, because they are not prevente< 
■ dread of detection. Is it not astonishin 
^ practice so universally infamous, should noi 
i generally avoided 1 To think, is to rent 
I and, that I may fix the attention of my i 
I, little Ibnger upon the subject, I shall rela 
« wiucfa^ perhaps, by those who have much s< 
't m/J not aoon be {oxgoiXsx^.^^ 

He then proceeds torelale a stor^^^ 
think,, mtxre full of moraV t«wAkVB%^>as 
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read on the subject ; and so superior to the 
ones written by myself, that I am glad 
is no necessity for me to bring them in imme- 
competition with it ; and that all I need do, is 
to jdVd the moral of that storv. Dr. Hawkesworth 
£ «u!l fbe tde " the Fatal EfTects of False Apologies 
\ 4|kd Pretences ;" but " the fatal effects of whit'i ly- 
iflfi" Would have been a juster title : and perhaps 
vqr readers will be of the same opinion, when I have 
n«a an extract from' it. I shall preface the cx- 
I' met by saying, that by a series of white hes, well- 
b- intentioned, but, like all lies, mischievous in their 
Wult, either to the purity of the moral feeling, or to 
fte interests of those who utter them, jealousy was 
tfOosed in the husband of one of the heroines, and 
^nel and death were the consequences. The fol- 
'^^ng letter, written by the too successful combat- 
ant to his wife, will sufficiently explain all that is ne- 
^^^maary for my purpose. 

" My dear Charlotte, I am the most wretched of 
^Jl men ; but t do not upbraid you as the cause. 
^^ould that I were not more guilty than you •' We 
^JPB the martyrs of dissimulation. But your dis- 
simulation and falsehood were the effects of mine. 
\y the success of a Up., put into the montk of a 
kairmarif I was prevented reading a letter which 
X^rould at last have undeceived me ; and, by persist- 
^ng in dissimulation, the Captain has made hifi 
^^riond a fugitive, and his wife a widow. Thus does 
^Smnncerity terminate in misery and confusion, whe- 
ther in its immediate purpose it succeeds, or is dis- 
appointed. If we ever meet again, (to meet agaii 
in peace ia impossible, but, \^ vf^ es^t xty&^\.'^sg^ 
Jet va reaolve to be sincere *, lo \i^ s%tvttT^\^"v.^' 
«w, uHiocenty and safe. Yfe veiiVvxt^ ^.^ ^'^'^ 
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faults which shame or fear would prevent 
not hppe to conceal them by a lie. But 
bjrinth of falsehood, men meet those € 
they seek to avoid ; and, as in the 8trai( 
truth alone they can see before them, in t 
path of truth alone they can pursue felicit; 
cess. Adieu - I am .... dreadiul ! • . 
subscribe nothing that dues not reproai 
ment me.'* 

Within a fpw weeks after the receipt of 
the unhappy lady heard that her husbant 
away, in his passage to France. 

I shall next bring forward a greater c 
truth than the author of the Adventurer 
her cause into the bands, of the mighty au 
Rambler. ^Boswell, in his Life of Dr 
says thus : — 

'< He would not allow his servant to s 
not at home when he really was.'* " I. 
strict regard for truth," said he, <' must t 
ed by the practice. A philosopher may 
it is merely B.form of dinial : but few S' 
such nice diatins^nishers. If I accustom a 
tell a lie for me, have I not reason to appi 
he wiU tell many lies for himself ?^^ * 



* Boewell adds, in his own person, ** I am however 
every servant, of any decree of intelligence, unders 
his master is not at home, not at all as the affirmation 
as customary words, intimating that his master wis 
fleeo ; so that there can be no had effect from it." So 
of ike U)orld ; and tio say aUnost all the men of the vi 
men too. But, even they will admit that the opinion 
of more weight, on a question of morals, tbasv lVv«l oC 
J hqf hBVB to tfdd that of anovher TpowettuV-TOAude.^ ^ 
SdoU^ the editor of the Bible, «ay»,ia «l w>V.e vo xVjfci 
Jttdgeg, " A very criminal devia^oa ftom ttvtftvV^<i> 
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<^ The importance of strict and scrupulous vera- 
Hy,'* says Boswell, vol, ii. pp, 454-55, " cannot be 
BO often inculcated. Johnson was known to be so 
igidljr attentive to it, that, even in bis common con- 
nnation, the slightest circumstance was mentioned 
vith exact precision. The knowledge of his having 
MK^ a principle and habit made his friends have a 
perfect reliance on the truth of evrrt thing that 
W% TOLD, however it might have been doubtkd, if 

hvOTHCRS. 

** What a bribe and a reward does this anecdote 
liold out to us to be accurate in relation ! for, of all 
fthikges^ that of being considered as a person on 
mbose veradtj and accuracy every one can impli- 
tUy rely, is perhaps the most valuable to a social 
\mg.^ Vol. iii. p. 450. 

" Next morning, while we were at breakfast," 
observes the amusing biographer, << Johnson gave 
ft ir^iy earnest recommendation of what he himself 



^ hnxxnfo castofflary amongst professed Christian?. I mean the in- 
Mrnctml^ and roqutrin^ servants lo prevaricate (to word it no more 
barshly) in order that their masters may be preserved from the ia- 
^tMvfeitlence of unwelcome visitants. And it s!iould be considered 
•'^tifeth*!* they who n?qaire their servants to disregard the truth, for 
their pleasure, will not teach them an evil lesson, and habituate 
tllemtouse falsehood for their own ploasuru also" When [first 
"•ntite on this subject, I was not aware that writers of such eminence 
'■■thoib AtMYl whom I now quote had written respp'-tirji^ thi^ Lie of 
p^mettenctf ,* but it is must gratifying lo me to find the truth of mr 
humble opiaioD conficmed by such men as Johnson, iScott, and Chal- 
■«Mr». 

I know not who wrote a very amusing and hnn[K)rous book, call- 
ed **Think8l to Myself ;" but this subject is admirably treated thore, 
^fld with effective ridiciUe, us, indeed, is worldlv insiuceritv iu ire- 
"eral. 
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practised with the utmost conscientioiuiieis ; 
mean, a strict regard to truth, even in the mo 
raioute particulars. * Accustom your childni 
said he, ' coostantly to this. If a thing happeiM 
at one window, and they, when relating it, say th 
it happened at another, do not letitpttM; \Mi 
stantly check them ; you donH knom where deviatU 
from truth will end,^ Our lively hostess, vfaose (u 
cy was impatient of the rein, fidgetted at this, an 
ventured to say, ' this is too much. If Mr. Job 
son should forbid me to drink tea, 1 would compl] 
as I should feel the restraint only twice a day ; h 
little variations in narrative roust happen a thoom 
times a-day, if one is not perpetually watcUflg 
Johnson. < Well, madam ; and you ought to ^ im 
petually watching. It is more from careleasneet am 
truthy than from intentional lyings that there it i 
much falsehood in the world.' '' 

'< Johnson inculcated upon all his friends die in 
portance of perpetual vigilance against the sligfattt 
degree of falsehood ; the effect of which, as Sir Jfl 
shua Reynolds observed to me, has been, that il 
who were of his school are distinguished for a love ( 
truth and accuracy, which they would not have (NM 
sessed in the same degree, if they had not been ai 
quainted with Johnson.'"^ 

*< We talked of the casuistical question," iq 
Boswell, vol. iv. 334, << whether it was allowable i 
any time to depart from truth." Johnson. <^ Tl 
general rule is, that truth should never he violates 
because it is of the utmost importance to die coi 



relative to the hArm\tKo»Mdi ^xy^xs^AwscfxK^ 



* However 

^ htive to tbe ^..«. 

Mm an exception to tbis genend i^^e 
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of life that we should have a full security by 
iial faith ; aod occasional inconveaiences should 
eillingly suffered, that we may preserve it. I 
^," he observed further on, '' the lawfulness of 
Qg a lie to a sick man, for fear of alarming him. 
have no business with consequences ; you are to 
the truth.''' 

leaving what the great moralist himself added 
his subject, because it is not necessary for my 
)08e, I shall do Boswell the justice to insert the 
)wing testimony, which he himself bears to the 
ortance of truth. 

I cannot help thinking that there is much • 
ght in the opinion of those who have held that 
b, as an eternal and immutable principle, is ne- 
to be violated for supposed, previous, or superior 
gations, of which every man being led to judge 
bimself, there is great danger that we too oflen, 
n partial motives, persuade ourselves that they 
)t; and, probably, whatever extraordinary in- 
ices may sometimes occur, where some evil may 
prevented by violating this noble principle, it 
lid be found that human happiness would, upon 
whoUj be more perfect, were truth universally 
served." 

(ut, however just are the above observations, 
f are inferior in pithinesss, and practical power, 
he following few words, extracted from another 
Johnson's sentences. ^* All truth is not of 
al importance ; but, if little violations be allowed^ 
ry violation will, in time, be thought litth,'' 
Che following quotation is from the 96l\v wm!dd&^^ 
he Rambler. It is the mltoAuf^^\oii \.^ ^^ ^^^ 
r ca//ed Truth, Fa\seViood,TixiA ¥VdCtfs^ ^"^"^ 
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as I think his didactic b here saperior to bi« ou 
tive, 1 shall content myself with giving the fint. 

'' It is reported of the Persians, by an and 
writer, that the sum of their education conmldi 
teaching youth to ride, to shoot vnih the bowy i 
to speak truth* The bow and the horse weie^ 
]y mastered ; but it would have been happy if 
had been informed by what arts veraci^ was a 
vated, and by what preservations a Fenian ■ 
was secured agam^t the temptations of fidadkood 

<< There are, indeed, in the prdsent coirupli 
of mankind, many incitements to forsake truth ; 
need of palliating our own faults, and the cum 
nicoce of imposing on the ignorance or credttli^ 
others, so frequently occur; so many immetf 
evils are to be avoided, and so many present g 
licatious obtained by craft and delusion ; that ^ 
lAiw of those who are much entangled in life, li 
spirit and constancy sufficient to support then 
the steady practice of open veracity. In order 
all men may be taught to speak truth, it is nece 
ry that all likewise should learn to hear it ; fo; 
species of falsehood is more frequent than flatt 
to which the coward is betrayed by fear, the 
pendant by interest, and the friend by tendemi 
Those who are neither servile nor timorous, 
yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; and, while un 
demands of praise continue to be made, there 
always be some whom hope, fear, or kindness, 
dispose to pay them.'' 

There cannot be a stronger picture given of 

difficulties attendant on speaking the strict tn 

and J own I feel it to be a. ^vSvcviXvj ^^»s2a.^^ 

guires the highest of motWea \.o «iwio\^>i» va 
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^. Still, as the old proverb says, *^ where 
jpr» is a will, there is a way ;'' and if that will be 
rived from the only right source, the only effec- 
m motive, I am well convinced, that all obstacles 
tli9 uttemoce of spontaneous truth would at 
|||lb vanish, foid that falsehood would biecome as 
n as it is contemptible and pernicious. 
J^ contemporary of Johnson and Hawkesworth, 

r Karnes, comes next on my list of moral wri- 
vWbflve treated on the subject of truth : but I 
I not abl^ to give more than a short extract from 
|l QkHche? of £e History of Man ; a work which 
d no 9inall reputation in its day, and was in every 
n hand, till eclipsed by the depth and brilliancy 
[ amoioodem Scotch philosophers. 
Be says, p. 169, in his 7th section, with respect 
kvoraciiy in (larticular, <^man is so constituted, 
jpl he must be indebted to information for the 
|P«ledge of most things that benefit or hurt him ; 
id if he could not depend on information, society 
RaU be very little benefited. Further, it is wise* 
f ^ideredf that we should be bound by the moral 
pafi tQ speak truth, even where we perceive no 
mn in transgressing that duty y because it is svffi- 
Ecsl tiat harm may, comty though not foreseen ; at 
W 9amM time^ falsehood always does mischief It 
17, happen not to injure us externally in our repu- 
iBQOy or our goods ; but it never faUs to injure us 
NqraaUy ; the sweetest and most refined pleasure 
t society is a candid intercourse of sentiments, of 
(ttiOD, of desires, and wishes ; and it would be 
MSQIMIU9 to indulge any falsehood in such an in- 
fcmuae." 

Mjr next extracta are from tvo c«&\^t^V&^ ^^- 
meftbe Cluucb of England, B'laVioi^l&^N^Tv^ 

18 
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and Arcbdeacon Faley. The Bishc^ in 
vate Thoughts," thua heads one of his secti 
(which he denominates resolations :) 

Res )LurioN III. — / am regolved^ by the gnu 
God, always to make my tongue and heart go ^qftC 
so as never to speak with the one^ what I do nit ti 
in the other, 

" As my happiness consisteth in nearness and 
cinity, so doth my holiness in likeness and con 
niity to the chieflest good. I am so mach thel 
tcr, as I am the Hker the best ; and so mach 
hoher, as I am more conformable to the holiesi 
rather to him who is holiness itself. Now, 
great title which the Most High is pleased to | 
himself, and by which he is pleased to reveal i 
self to us, is the God of truth : so that I shall bl 
much the liker to the God of Truth, by how w 
I am the more constant to the truth of God. i 
the farther I deviate from this, the nearer 1 
proach to the nature of the devil, who is the 
ther of lies, and liars too ; John viii. 44« A'ndtfai 
fore to avoid the scandal and reproach, as wdl 
the dangerous malignity of this damnable sba, I 
resolved, by the blessing of God, always totiBie 
tongue in unison to my heart, ko as never to 8{ 
any thing, but what I think really to be true, 
that, if ever I speak what is not true, it shall no 
the error of my will, but of my understanding. 

'< I know, lies are commonly distinguished 
officious, pernicious, and jocose: and some 
fancy some of them more tolerable than ei 
But, for my own part, I think they are all p 
cious ; and therefore, noV Vo \>^ \^8Xj&^ ^^S^al^ ik 
duJged, upon any pretence or col<yUiT'»\Mi*.w>«^tT, 
as if it was a sin, not lo a^«j>^ cwva'^'l ^ 
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io itself, or as it seems to me in its literal mean- 
ly without some liberty granted to rhetorical 
apes and figures; [for so, the Scripture it«etf 
Bold be chargeable with lies ; many things bemg 
pkaiaed in it which are not true in a literal sense.] 
nty I must so use rhetorical^ as not to abuse my 
\futian liberty; and therefore, never to make 
M of hyperboles, ironies, or other tropes and fig- 
Im, to deceive or impose upon my auditors, but 
ply for the better adorning, illustrating, or con- 
Ismog the matter. 

*' I am resolved never to promise any thing with 
if ifiouth, but what I intend to perform in my 
iBirt ; and never to intend to perform any thing, 
pH what I am sure I can perform. For, thought 
Iqr intend to do as I say now, yet there are a 
looflaod weighty things that intervene, which may 
ta the balance of my intentions, or otherwise 
Aiddr the performance of my promise." 

I come now to an extract from Dr. Paley, the 
MIy celebrated author of the work entitled ^' Mo- 
il Philosophy." 

/* A lie is a breach of promise : for whosoever 
iniously addresses his discourse to another, tacitly 
promises to speak the tKUth, because he knows that 
le truth is expected. Or the obligation of vera- 
Jty may be made out from the direct ill conse- 
[Qences of lying to social happiness ; which consc- 
(nences consist, either in some specific injury to 
•rticubr individuals, or in the destruction of that 
onfideoce which is essential to the intercourse of 
floian life ; for which latter reason, a lie may be 
eraicious m its general tendency *, bxiA^ ^^\^^^x^> 
iminal, though it produce no ipatt\c>ji»x ^"t x>a^^ 



ed design ot the speaKer la, not to init 
divert ; eumpliintnlx m the tuhteription ^ 
a teroaHt't denying lUt matter ; a prisontT' 
not guilty ; anodvocate aiserting thtjnt: 
belief in the jastictt nf his elimt't eaate. j 
stances, no confttlenct ii destroyed, becam 
reposed ; no promise to speak the truth it vi 
cause none wat given, or vnJerilood to be^ 
" In the first place, it is almost imj 
pronounce beforehand with cert^nty, t 
any lie, that it is inofienaive, votat irrtvot 
collects ofl-timea reactions in its flight, ' 
tirely change its nature. It may owe, pi 
tniachief to the officiousnesa or misrepi 
of those who circulate it ; but the mischief 
theless, in some degree chargeable upon 
nal editor. la the next place, this libei 
versatioQ defeats it^ own end. Much ol 
aure, and all the benefit, of conversatioi 
upon our opinioD of tlie speaker's vei 
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im known any one who deserted truth in trifles 
lat could be trusted in mailers of importance.'^ 

** Nice distinctions are out of the question upon 
{casions whicl), like those of speech, return every 
(»ur. The habit, therefore, when once formed, is 
laily extended to serve the designs of malice or 
iterest ; like all hahits, it spreads indeed of itself. 

** As there may he falsehoods which are not lies, 
) there are many lies without literal or direct 
ilsehood. An opening is always left for this spe- 
ies of prevarication, when the literal and gram- 
latical siffnification of a sentence is different from 
le popular and customary meaning. It is the 
ilfn! deceit that makes the lie ; and we wilfully 
eceive when our expressions are not true in the 
BDse in which we believe the hearer apprehends 
lem. Besides, it is absurd to contend for any 
ense of words, in opposition to usage, and upon no- 
mm else ; — or a man may act a lie, — as by point- 
^ his finger in a wrong direction, when a traveller 
Bquiros of him his road ; — or when a tradesman 
huts up his windows, to induce his creditors to be- 
iere that he b abroad : for, to all moral purpo- 
tBf and therefore as to veracity, speech and action 
16 the same — speech being only a mode of ac- 
ioiL — Or, lastly, there may be lies of omission. A 
rriter on English history, who, in his account of 
he reign of Charles the first should wilfully sup- 
ime any evidence of that Prince's despotic mea- 
lurea and designs, might be said to lie ; for, by en- 
itliog his book a History of England, he engages 

* How cootnry is (he spirit of this w\«e cAnen^^c^iVcv^^^D^^^* 
tria^oaea, to that which Faley manlfesta ill \i\« \Q\ex«^<\^xv ^\ ^^ 
rtf heioff moght to deoy their maslen *. 

18* 
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Ubalmers and Scott hove given i 
tion to his opinioQ on 
denying liis master, in the extracts given i 
ceding chapter ; and it will be an ably n 
Rome succeeding e.Ttraots. But, eloquent 
vincing aa Paloy generally is, it is not from 
ral Philosophy lliat he derives hia purest rC 
He baa loag huea considered as lax, neg1i< 
inconclusive, on may points, as a mural 
pher. 

It was when he came forward as k 
warrior against infidelity, tliat he broughl 
powers into the field ; and hix name wil 
ever as the author of Evidences of Christit 
ibo HoriB PauliDK.* I shall now avail t 
the assistance of a powerful and eloque 
of a more modern date, William Godw 
whom I have entire correspondence of o[ 
the subject of spanlaneous truth, though, 
other Riihiiicts I decidedtv differ from hi 
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der which form it is known by the denomination of 
sincerity. 

** The powerful recommendations attendant on 
sincerity are obvious. It is intimately connected 
with the ^neral dissemination of innocence, energy, 
ilitidleoCiMLi improvement, and philanthropy. Did 
evtey man impose this law upon himself ; did he 
re|jard ^ himself as not authorized to conceal any 

- part of his character and conduct; this circum- 
itstace alone would prevent millions of actions from 
beiiig j^rpetrated, in which we are now induced to 
efiraige, by the prospect of success and impunity.'' 
*< There is a further benefit that would result to me 
firpm the habit of telling every man the truth, re- 
fpjtitesB of the dictates of worldly prudence and 
cmUoni ; — I should acquire a clear, ingenuous, and 
unimbarrassed air. According to the established 
nodes of society, whenever I have a circumstance 
to state which would require some effort of mind 
and discrimination to enable me to do it justice, 
and 8tat6 it with proper cflectj I fly from the task, 
aba take refuge in silence and equivocation." 

^* But \hh principle which forbade me* conceal- 
nient| would keep my mind for ever awake, and foi 
ever warin. I should always be obliged to exerf 
mj attention, lest, in pretending to tell the truth, 1 

' sfabuld tell it in so imperfect and mangled a way as 
to prbduce the cfiect of falsehood. If I spoke tc 
a man of my own faults, or those of his neighbour 
I should be anxious not to suffer them to come dis- 
tCHTted 6r exaggerated to his mind, or permit what 
aftfifs^ was fact, to degenerate vii\o m\\Te. V." 
Mp6iS io hfmot the errors h« Via^iVvvtCi^^X^ c.wssk 
16^ t ahoiad carefblly avoid iWe Xt^ec^w^v^^- 

^xpfeBsibha which might comeTl v^\v^^ ^^^ "^^ 
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] beneficent, into offence, and my thoughts would be 

\fu\i of that kindness and generous concern forluB 

, 'welfare which such a task necessarily brings with 

i [ it The effects of sincerity upon others would be 

: ' similar to its effects on him that practised it. Plain 

dealinfT, truth spoken with kindness, but spoken 

: with sincerity, is the most wholesomeT of all disd- 

I plines " *< The only species of sincerity 

; which can, in any degree, prove satisfactory to the 
j enlightened moralist artd politician, is that where 
; frankness is perfect, and overy degree of reserve ii 
i discarded." 

'< Nor is there any danger that such a character 
should degenerate into ruggedness and brutality. 
' '< Sincerity, upon the principles on whicb it is 
I here recommended, is practised from a conscious- 
ness o/*il4 utility y and from sentiments of pbikn- 
; thropy. 

** It will communicate frankness to the voice, fert 

vour to the gesture, and kindness to the heart. 

'^ The duty of sincerity is one of those general 

: principles which reflection and experience have 

enjoined upon us as conducive to the happiDese of 

mankind." 

** Sincerity and plain dealing are eminently con- 
ducive to the interests of mankind at large, because 
they affofrd that ground of confidence and reason- 
able expectation which are essential to wisdoD • 
and virtue.'' 

I feel it difficult to forbear giving further eztracti 

from this very interesting and well-argued part of 

the work from which I quote ; but the limits neces- 

faiy for my own bookfotVAd n^ \a\xA\xV^ myself 

in copious quotations from iViia. \ m\i»Vt \«s«fs^ift> 

give two further extracts &omiJi« ««wiViM««o.«^'^ 
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er. ** No man can be eminently either re- 
able, or amiable, or useful, who is not distin- < 
cd for the frankneps and candour of his man- ' 
He that is not conspicuously sin- 
either very little partakes of the passion of 
; good« or is pitiably ignorant of the noeans by 
1 the objects of true benevolence are to be ef- 
V* The writer proceeds to discuss the mode 
dudin^r visitfrsy and it is done in so powidifal a 
ler, that I must avail myself of the aid which it 
Is me. 

Let us, then, according to the well-known azi- 
r MORALITY, ptit ourselves in the place of that 
upon whom is imposed this ungracious task, 
sre iltny of us that would be' contented to per- 
it in person, and to say that our father and 
er was not at home, when they werb really in 
ouse ! Should we not feel ourselves contami- 
I by the plebkian lIbI Can we thus be justified 
quiring that from another which We should 
k from as an act of dishonour in ourselves ?" 
ist here beg leave to state that, generally 
dng, masters and mistresses only command 
servants to tell a lie which they would be very 
ig to tell thevMelvts. I have heard wives deny 
husbaftds, htisbands their wives, children their 
Its, and parents their children, with as much 
ishidg effrontery as if there were no siich thing 
jth, or its obligations ; but I respect his question 
lis subject, ebvy him his ignorance, and admire 

pithet PLRBRIAN MR. 

lit then, I think that all Ilea are \\e\MAaii. "^^^ 
t a king of f'rance, a captive Va\W» Vaxm^M«!^ 
fOid, (with an honourable cotvaeVewft'ttft^''^^ ^ 
ireign in entitled to set a V\\g\v ex«cf\\^^ ^"^ 
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•- people,) ** if honour be driven from every otber 

*i spot, it should always inhabit the breast of kings P . 

-; and if truth be banished from every other desGiip- 

'] tion of persons, it ought more especially to be 
found on the lips of those whom rank and forUuw 

- have placed above the reach of strong temptation to 

: falsehood. 

But, while I think that, however exalted be the 
rank of the person who utters a lie, that person 
suffers by his deceit a worse than plebeian dej^radi- 
tion ; I also assert, that the humblest plebeian, who. 
is known to be incapable of falsehood, and to ottor, 
on all occasions, spontaneous truth, is raised fiur 
above the mendacious patrician in t]he scale of real 
respectability ; and in comparison, the plebeian be- 
comes patrician, and the patrician plebeian. 

I shall conclude my references, with extracts 
from two modern Scotch philosophers of cooside- 
rable and deserved reputation, Dr. Reid, and Dr< 
Thomas Browne.* 

** Without fidelity and trust, there can be no ho- 

'. man society. There never was a society even of 
isavages, nay, even of robbers and pirates, in which 
there was not a great degree of veracity and fide- 
lity amongst themselves. Every man thinks him- 
self injured"^ and ill-used when he is imposed upon* 
Every man takes it as a reproach when falsehood 
is imputed to him There are the clearest evi- 
dences that all men disapprove of falsehood, when, 
their judgment is not biassed." — RfiicPt Eisap on 



' This latter g^entleraan, w\(h ^V\om\Vv«A ^Jna ^«»»(«% ^ 
peivonally acquainted, has, by W\s ewX^ Ae^vV^\«i^ %^imbr.'V«l^ 
tvorJd of /ilerature, and in the AomcaWc cuc\<t\tvN^\M3ti^^tBfH» 
vJucb cannot easily be filled \ip. 
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the Power of the Human Mind, chap. vi. '* On the 
INature of a Contract." 

'* The next duty of which we have to treat, is 
that of veracity, which relates to the knowledge or 
belief of others, as capable of being affected by the 
meanings, true or false, which our words or our 
conduct may convey ; and consists in the faithful 
conformity of our language, or of our conduct, when 
. it is intended tacitly to supply tiie place of language 
to the truth which we profess to deliver ; or, at 
least, to that which is at the time believed by us to 
be true. So much of the happiness of social life 
is derived from the use of language, and so profit- 
less would the mere power of language be, but for 
the truth which dictates it, that the abuse of the 
confidence which is placed in our declarations may 
not merely be in tlie highest degree injurious to the 
individual deceived, but would tend, if general, to 
throw back the whole race of mankind into that 
barbarism from which they have emerged, and as- 
trended through still purer air, and still brighter sun- 
shine, to that noble height, which they have reach- 
ed. It is not wonderful, therefore, that veracity, 
so important to the happiness of all, and yet sub* 
ject to so many temptations of personal interest in 
the violation of it, should, in all nations, have had 
a high place assigned to it among the virtues." 
Dr. Thomas Browne^s Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, vol, iv. p. 225. 

It may be asked why I have taken the trouble 

to quote from so many authors, in order to prove 

what no one ever doubted ; namely, the impor- 

tance and aecesaiij of specdun^Vh^Vroi^^^fiA^ 

meanness and mischief of \illei\n^ ^^^^^* ^ 

I have added authority Ao aulYvoxvVj, ^3cv ox^^ 
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newedly to force on the attention of my i 
that not one of these writers mentioos any f 
exception to the general rule, that truth is 
to be spoken ; no mental retervation is poin 
as permitted on special occasions ; no indivi 
authorized to be the judge of right or wronj 
own case, and to set his own opinion of tl 
priety and necessity of lying, in particular 
ces, against the positive precept to abstain f 
ing ; an injunction which is so commonly e 
in the page of the moralist, that it becomes 
of imperative command. Still, in spite of 1 
versally acknowledged conviction of mankii 
truth is virtue, and falsehood vice, I scarcel] 
an individual who does not occasionally 
from acting up to his conviction on this poi 
is not, at times, irresistibly impelled to qua! 
conviction, by saying, that on " almost al 
aions the truth is to be spoken, and never to I 
held." Or they may, perhaps, quote the well 
proverb, that '' truth is not to be spoken 
times." But the real meaning of that prov 
pears to me to be simply this : that we an 
oficiously or gratuitoushi to utter oflfensive 
not that truth, when required, is ever to be ti 
The principle of truth is an immutable prin< 
it is of no use as a guard, nor safe as the 
tion of morals. A moral law on which it 
gerous to act to the uttermost, is, howevei 
rablor no better than Harlequin's horse, wh 
the very best and finest of all horses,^ and 
of the admiration of the whole world, but 
tuofUely the horse was i>£.ki> ^ ^nd \^ \hfi la* 
tbfi truth inviolably, is uol to \)^ ^Xxv^'Oi.^ ^^ 
xntbout any regard to coi»ftiV^^^^^^'s^^^'® 
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Ldmirable, as useless as the merits of Harlequin's 
lead horse. King Theodoric, when advised by 
lis (courtiers to debase the coin, declared, *<that 
lothing which bor,er his image should ever lie.'^ 
Elappj would it be for the interests of society, if, 
laving as much proper self-respect as this good 
nonarch had, we could resolve never to allow our 
ooks or words to bear any impress, but that of the 
itrict truth ; and were as reluctant to give a false 
mpression of ourselves, in any way, as to circulate 
ight sovereigns and forged bank-notes. Oh ! that 
'be day may come when it shall be thought as dis- 
lonourable to commit the slightest breach of vera- 
city, as to pass cpunterfeit shillings ; and when both 
ihall be deemed equally detrimental to the safety 
and prosperity of the community. 

I intend in a future work to make some obsorva- 
lions on several collateral descendants from the 
large femily of lies. Such as inaccuracy in rb- 

I.ATIdN ; PR0MISE-BRBAK1NG ; ENGAGEMENT-BREAK- 
ING, and WANT OF punctuality. Perhaps pro- 
crastination comes in a degree under the bead 
of lying ; at least procastinators lie to themselves ; 
they, say, " I. will do so and so to-morrow," and as 
they believe their own assertions, they are guilty of 
sel^deception, the most dangerous of all decep- 
^0118. But those who are enabled by constant 
Watchfulness never to deceive others, will at last 
'oarn never to deceive themselves ; for truth being 
^eir constant aim in all their dealings, they will 
^ot shrink from that most effective of all means to 
'^^ire it, self-examination* 
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f^^, ' WOBTU iflD OTHERS. 

In tbo' piecodiog chapter, I have givei 
extracts from aiUhors who have written on 
ject of truth, and borno their (cslimoDV t< 
ceaaity of a strict aJlicreacc to it on all c 
>', if individuala wisb not only to be safe and 

*. ble themselves, but to eelablisb tlie intere 

cictjr on a sure foundation ; but, before 1 
to otber commonts on Ihia important subje 
make observations on some of the above-t 
extracts. 

Dr. Hawkesworth says, " that the liar, 
the liar, is universally despised, abandc 
disowned," But is this the factl Inco 
dangerous, and disagreeable, though it be 
ciate with those on whoso veracity we cs 
pend ; yet which of us baa ever known h 
others, refuse intercourse with persons wl 

■ hIIv vinlnlo rhn truth 1 Wa if!ami» Ihn a. 
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Idling in society, or we, of these latter days, have 
^rfully degenerated from our ancestors. 

He also says, " that the imputation of a lie, is an 
Qsult for which life only can atone." And amongst 
oaen of worldly honour, duel is undoubtedly the i-e- 
suit of the lie givpn, and received. Consequently, 
bbe interests of truth are placed under the secure 
guardianship of fear on great occasions. But, it is 
Dot so on daily, and more common ones ; and the 
man who would thus fatally resent the imputation 
of falsehood, does not even reprove the lie of con- 
venieBce in his wife and children, nor refrain from 
being guilty of it himself ; he will often, perhaps, 
be the bearer of a lie to excuse them from keeping 
a disagreeable engagement; and will not scruple 
to make lying apologies for some negligence of his 
own. But, is Dr. Hawkesworth right in saying 
that offenders like these are shunned and despised ? 
Certainly not ; nor are they even self -reprobated, 
nor would they be censured by others, if their false- 
hood were detected. Tet are they not liars ? and 
18 the Ke imputed to them, (in resentment of which 
imputation Uiey were willing to risk their life, and 
the life of another,) a greater breach of the moral 
laWf than the little lies which they are so willing 
totelll and who, that is known to tell lies on tri- 
vial occasions, has a right to resent the imputation 
of lying on great ones ? Whatever flattering unc- 
tkm we may lay to our souls, there is only one 
wrong and one right ; and I repeat, that, as those 
L'ervants who pilfer groceries only are with justice 
caHed thieves, because they have thereby shown 
tbat the principle of honesty is not in them, — 
wo taay the utterers of little Vvca >tt^ ^^ \j5»5bsa^ 
aifeJ Imra, jbecause they equaW^ a\«w ^CoaX ^«^ 

\ 
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are stmngen to the restraining and 
principle of truth. 

Hawkeswordi says, <* that indirect lie 
feotoally destroy mutual confidence, th 
society, than any others ;" and I fully 
him in his idea of the *' great turpitude 
er laeanneas of those forms of speech, 
eeive without direct falsehood;" but 
agree with him, that these deviations 
are *' umveruUIy infamoms :'* on the coc 
are even scarcely reckoned a fault ai 
very firequency prevents them from b< 
rady and they are often considered botl 
aad justifiame. 

In that touching and useful tale 
HawkeswoiA illustrates the pemicioi 
imiitwt^t as well ae direct, lies, «* a lie i 
mouth of a chairman, and another lie, 
nied by vntHnoLDiNo of tae whoi.b 
th e occasion of duel and of death." 

And what were these lies, direct ai 
active and passive? Simply these. Tl 
a note ie d^Mired to say that he comes i 
Hnvfj when, in reality, he comes from a 
neighbourhood ; and one of the principi 
the story leaves word that he is gone t 
house, when, in point of fact, he is 
firiend's house. That friend, on being 
1^9* him, withholds, or conceals part oi 
Meaning to deceive; the wife of the 
dht9 the same ; and thus, though both ai 
even in thoi^t, of any thing offenc 
strictest propriety, they become involved 
t^ consequences of im^uX^Oi %vx\\x, ^xw 
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disclosure of the whole truth would at once have 
preserved them. 

Now, I would ask if there be anjr thing more com' 
mon in the daily affairs of life, than those very lies 
and dissimulations which I have selected ? 

Who has not given, or heard given, this order, 
'* do not saj where you come from ;'' and often ac- 
cbrapanied by <' if you are asked, say you do not 
know, or you come from such "a place." Who 
does not frequently conceal where they have been ; 
and while they own to the questioner that they 
have been to such a place, and seen such a person, 
keep, back the information that they have been to 
another place, and seen another person, though they 
are very conscious that the two latter were the real 
Dbjects of the inquiry made ? 

Some may reply, '' yes ; I do these things every 
day perhaps, and so does every one ; and where i» 
the harm of it 1 You cannot be so absurd as to 
believe that such innocent Ues, and a concealment 
iuch as I have a right to indulge in, will certainly 
l»e visited by consequences like those imagined by 
1 writer of fiction ?" 

I answer, no ; but though I cannot bo sure that 
fatal consequences will be the result of that impos- 
sibLB thing, an innocf.nt lie, some consequences 
Attend on all deviations from truth, which it were 
better to avoid. In the first place, the Iving order 
g;iven to a servant, or inferior^ not only lowers the 
standard of truth in the mind of the person so com- 
manded, but it lowers the person who gives it ; it 
Weakens that salutary respect with which the lower 
orders regard the higher ; servsktvlft ^xi^ SxiJL^xv^sv^ 
•re Bhrewd observers ; and ihoae Aomcajac^ ^V^ ^ 
'Oct a laxity of morals in Iheu eTwp\o^«»a «»^ ^^ 
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tint tbqr do ntk' kold truth sacred, bat arc tcinij to 
teacfi otiMn to lie fin their eervicc, deprive them' 
salrea of ttair bort ^ma ta respect and ubedience 
Inm ItMn, tet «f « deep conTiction or iVteir ho- 
KAL BoraktaaiTt. And they who discover in their 
intiiDatA ftiaiids aitd associates a systematic babt^ 
sn onuaM^ ud smtised right of telling ooly M 
much of thtfrtlkaaniiii their indiimtitms aiul})iir* 
pOMt, nmM fM tbeir contideoce in tliern most ^vo- 
fvl&f dwto(7«d} and listen, in Tulure, to their dia- 
ekwures tfnd Mmmi mica lions wWh unavoidable 
■a^cion, ntd deonding distruel. 

The account gtteo by Boswell, of the rcgnrd paid 
bj Dr. Johnaon to tmlli on all occasions, furnishes 
ua with m attH/ b«ttcr shield against devialioot 
from it, than can be atforJed even by the best bi ' 
most moral fietioa, Foi', as Longinua was said " 
be bimeeir the gieat sublime lie draws," so John- 
son was himself the great example of the benefit of 
those precepts which he lays down for the edi&a- 
tion of others ; and vimt is still niore useful and 
valuable to us, he proves that l:onevcr difKcult it 
may be to speak the fiutli, and to be accurate on 
all occasions, it ia certainly j'osnble ; for, as John- 
son could do it, why cannot others? It retjniree 
not his force of intellect to enable us la follow hi* 
example; all that is nece^iaary is a knowledge of 
right and wrong, a reveienco for truth, and a 
horrence of deceji. 

Such was Johnson's k'loma habit of lellmg the 

(ruth, tbat even improbable things were believed, 

if he narrated them ! Such was the respect for 

trtilb which his piacticB of \l e^^cited, and sucb (be 

bene/icial influence of \wa e'/si.fxt^^, "bt^ i&W (it- 

iinate eompaaioiu "^ wqio fiiatroeiwViA ^w »,>«»> 
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.1 and accuracy,*' derived from association 
.m. 

n never read this account of our great mo- 

wfthout feeling my heart glow wi£ smula* 

and triumph! With emulation, because I 

that it must be my own fault, if I become 

ur habitually the votary of truth as he himself 

and with triumph, because it is a complete 

atioD of the common-place arguments against 

rcing the necessity of spontaneous truth, that 

absolutely impossible ; and that, \S possible ^ what 

lid be gained by it ? 

Vhat would be gained by it % Society at large 
(lid, in the end, gain a degree of safety and pu- 
f far beyond what it has hitherto known ; and, 
the meanwhile, the individuals who speak truth 
Mild obtain a prize worthy the highest aspirings 
' earthly ambition, — the constant and involuntary 
miideOGe and reverence of their fellow-creatures. 
The consciousness of truth and ingenuousness 
¥08 a radiance to the countenance, a freedom to 
% play of the lips, a persuasion to* the voice, and 
gracefol dignity to the person, which no other 
tality of mind can equally bestow. And who is 
H able to recollect the direct contrast to this pic 
le exhibited by the conscious utterer of falsehoo 
id disingenunusness 1 Who has not observed th 
iwncast eye, the snapping restless eyelid, th 
langing colour, and the hoarse, impeded voic 
hioh sometimes contradict what the hesitating ' 
Hans and stamp, on the positive assertion, the i 
Mbted evidence of deceit and insincenty ? 
Those who make up the usual mass of soci 
^ when tempted to its eoaim<o\\^'^vRv\i^' 
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like little boats on the ocean, which are cc 
forced to shif\ sail, and row away from dai 
if obliged to await it, are necessitated, fi 
of power, to get on one side of the billow 
of directly meeting it While the firm ▼< 
truth, when exposed to the temptations 
hood, proceed undaunted along the . direct 
like the majestic vessel, coming boldly an 
on, breasting the waves in conscious seci 
inspiring confidence in all whose well 
intrusted to them. Is it not a delight 
sation to feel and to inspire confidence 1 
delightful to know, when we lie down at ni; 
however darkness may envelope us, the 
undoubtedly rise again, and chase away th 
True, he may rise in clouds, and his usi 
dour may not shine out upon us during t 
diurnal revolution ; still, we know thai 
there be not sunshine, there will be lighl 
betake ourselves to our couch, confiding i 
surances of past experience, that day will 
to night, and light to darkness. But, is it n 
ly deiighlful to feel this cheering confiden 
moral system of the circle in which we mo' 
can any thing inspire it so much as the 
habit of truth in those with whom we \l\ 
know that we have fi'iends on whom we ca 
rely for honest counsel, ingenuous reproof, 
cere sympathy, — to whom we can look w: 
doubting confidence in the night of our s* 
spondency, knowing that they will rise o 
the cheering never-failing light of day^ ; 
ua welcome truths pet\ia^«,\>v3Xs^«is^Ti^^ 
tenderneaa and diBCTe\ioii>— Hb» s\w^^ ^ ^ 
dearest comforts which lh\s vjoxU c^ 
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lost precious of the earthly staffs, permitted to 
>rt us as we go, trembling, short-sighted, and 
f pilgrims, along the chequered path of human 
>nce. 

kd is it not an ambition worthy of thinking and 
nsifa^e beings to endeavour to qualify ourseWes, 
those whom we love, to ht such friends as 
? And if habits of unblemished truth will 
w this qualifieation, were it not wise to labour 
in order to attain them, undaunted by diffi- 
, undeterred by the sneers of worldlings, who 
a believe in the possibility of that ifioral ez« 
ice which they feel themselves unable to ob« 

> you, O ye parents and preceptors ! I parti- 
ly address myself. Guard your own lips from 
aking leastng,'' that the quickly discerning 
or servant may not, in self-defence, set the 
of your example against that of your pre- 
. If each individucJ family would seriously 
re to avoid every species of falsehood them- 
3, whether authorized by custom or not, and 
1 visit every deviation from truth, m those ac- 
l, with punishment and disgrace, the example 
1 unceasingly spread ; for, even now, where- 
fhe beauty of truth is seen, its influence is im- 
itely felt, and its value acknowledged. Indi'^ 
\ eflS>rt9, however humble, if (irm" and repeat- 
uust be ultimately successful, as the feeble 
e in the fable was, at last, enabled by its 
verance to gnaw the cords asunder which held 
tiighty lion. Difficult, I own, would such ge- 
purification be ; but what \a \ii\^o&^M^V^ *u^ 
iterpriae 1 
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Hercules, as fabulous but iostractive s 
us, wheo be was required to perform tlie \ 
]y impossible task of cleaosing tbe Augeai 
exerted all his streogth, and turned the co 
river through theoi to effect his purpose 
bj his success, that nothii^ is impossible 
veraoce and exertion ; and, however lonj 
ration, and wide-spreading the pollutions 
hood and dissimulation in the world, tl: 
river, which, if suffered to flow over the 
ties, is powerful enough to wash away evi 
since it flows from the << fountain of evi 

WATERS." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

RELIGION THE ONLY BASIS OF TRUTl 

All the moralists from whom I have 
and those on whom I have commented in 
ceding chapters, have treated the subject 
as moralists only. They do not lay it do 
indisputable fact, that truth, as a principl 
tion, is obligatory on us all, in enjoined < 
to the clear dictates of revealed religion, 
fore, they hdve kept out of sight the stron 
tive to abhor lying, and cleave unto trui 
ENCE to the divine VfiLh ; yet, as nee 
were the shield and the buckler to th< 
warriors, is the ** breast-plate of faith" to 
of spontaneous truth. It has been asse 
loorality might exial in ^\ \\s ^o^et ^ 
were there no sucVi iVnag, ^-^ T^X\^wk, 
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jDHduciye to the earthly interests and happiness of 
iian. But, are moral motives sufficient to protect 
^i in times of particular temptations? There ap- 
pans to me the same difierence between morality, 
|fiprotected by religious motives, and morality de- 
ItVBd from them, as between the palace of ice, fa- 
IIOI18 in Russian story, and a castle built of ever- 
hiring stone ; perfect to the eye, and. as if formed 
o last for ever, was the building of frost-work, or- 
Munented and lighted up for the pleasure of the 
iO¥ereign ; but, it melted away before the power 
)f natural and artificial warmth, and was quickly 
^solved to the element from which it sprung. But 
he castle formed of stones joined together by a 
ttroog and enduring cement, is proof against all 
lasailment ; and. even though it may be occasion- 
illy shattered by the enemies, it still towers in its 
Srandeur, indestructible, though impaired. In Uke 
Hanner, unassailable and perfect, in appearance, 
liay be the virtue of the mere moralist ; but when 
mailed by the warmth of the passions on one 
udOf and by different enemies on the other, his vir- 
:ue, like the palace of ice, is likely to melt away, 
ind be as though it had not been. But, the virtue 
of the truly religious man, even though it may on 
occasion be slightly shaken, is yet proof against 
any important injury ; and remains, spite of temp- 
tation and danger, in its original purity and power. 
The moral man may^ therefore, utter spontaneous 
troth ; but the religious man must ; for he remem- 
bers the following precepts which, amongst others, 
he has learned from the scriptures, and knows that 
to speak lies is displeasing to the gob ov tv!w\3'^>^» 

la the 6th chapter of LevUicws, \5aft \*ax^ ^x^'^- 
aa the man " Who lies to his TO\^\iO\«, ^vA.^^^ 
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deceifeB bis neighbour." Aniin, be says, 
shall not deal fiilsely, neither ue to mm ana 
We read in the Psalms that ** the Lord wi 
etroy those who speak leasing,** He is said 
angry with the wicked every day, who have 
ceived mischief, and brought forth falsehood, 
that worketh deceit," says the Psakniat, *' ab 
dwell within my house — he that tetleth lies ah 
tarry in my sight." The Saviour, in the 81h 
ter of John, calls the devil "a liar, and the 
of lies." Paul, in the dd chapter of Colo 
says, << Lie not one to another P' Prov. ^ 
" The Lord hates a fal-^e witness that speaketl 
Prov. ix. " And he thatspeaketh lies shall pt 
Prov. xix. i2, ^* A poor roan is better than a 
James iii. ^4, *' Lie not against the truth." 
xvii. '< The Lord shall sweep away the ref 
lies." Prov. xviii. '< Let the lying lips be pnl 
lence." Psalm cxix. 29. " Remove from me t 
of lying." Psalm Ixiii. II." Tlie mouth that 
cth lies shall be stopped " The fate of Gehazi, 
5th chapter of the second book of Kings, w! 
to the prophet Elisha, and went out. of his pn 
" a leper whiter than snow ;" and the judgm 
Ananias and Sapphira. in the 5th chapter of 
on the former for withholding the truth in 
iNG TO DECEIVE, and on the latter for telling 
RECT LIE, are awful proofs how hateful fah 
is in the sight of the Almighty ; and, that t 
the seasons of his immediate judgments n 
past, his vengeance against every species of 
hood is tremendously certain. 

But though, as I have slated move than one 
peraona, even thoae "wYio ax^ xxv^^ iSiK^ 
truib, exclaim corifinuafty a^t«x \t»%- ^ 
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niiot ibrgive the slightest imputation against. 
air veracity, still, few are willing to admit that 
lling lies of courtesy, or convenience, is lying ; or 
at the oceasional violator of truth, for what are 
lied innocent purposes, ought to be considered 

a liar ; and thence the universal falsehood which 
avails. And, surely, that moral precept which 
eary one claims a right to violate, according to 
i wants and wishes, loses its restraining power, 
d is, as I have before observed, for all its original 
rposes, wholly annihilated. 
But, as that person has no right to resent being 
lied a sloven who goes about in a stained gar- 
ant, though that stain be a single one ; so that 
mg who allows himself to indulge in any one 
ecies of lie, cannot declare with justice that he 
iserves not the name of a liar. The general voice 
id tenor of Scripture say ^< lie not at alt." 
This may appear a command very difficult to 
fOff but he who gave it, has given us a still more 
ip^ing one ; \^ be ye perfect, as your Father in 
Mtven is perfect" Yet, surely, be would never 
ive given a coihmand impossible for us to fulfil. 
however, be that as it may, we are to try to fulfil 
The drawjing-master who would form a pupil 

excellence, does not set incorrect copies before 
m, but the most perfect models of immortal art ; 
id that tyro who is awed into doing nothing by 
• perfection of his model, is not more weak than 
.086 who persevere in the practice of lying by the 
lemu^.impossiinlity of constantly telling the truth, 
hd pupil may never be able to copy the model set 
ifore him, because his aids axe oii\^ W^osKsw^iiKv^ 
litbl/ oneg. JBut, 

Be who bath said that ^^ as owe da:) ^sqiX «Nx^^^6 

20 
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ill be ;'' He whoso ear is open to the sodest cry; 
i whom the royal psalmist called upon to delJTer 
II from those ^* whose mouth speaketh vanitji 
1 whose right hand is aright hand of falseboodf* 
riiis pure, this powertul, this perfect Being, stfl 
ss to listen to the supplications of all who tnit 
him : and will, in the hour of temptation to ot- 
faLsehoud and deceit, strengthen them out ef 
yn. 
1 all otlicr times of danger, the believer suppB- \l^^ 
s the Lord to grant him force to resist temptir 
; hut, w hoover thinks of supplicating him to be 
led to resist daily temptation to what is called 
or :vhit^ lijinir / Yet, has the Lord revealed • 
what species of lyin^; he tolerates, and whit 
iroves I Docs ho tell us that we majtell the 
f ccuiUosy and convenience, but avoid all 
I The lying of Ananias was only the passiTe 
conrrahna that lu-^ had kept back part of kii 
rontrti,^ yet ho was punished with instant 
The only satety is in believing, or remeD" 
that all lying and insincerity whatever is le- _ . 
^against the revealed will of the great God 1 "/*.'. 
h ; and they v.h(» so believe, or remember, 
ircd for tiie stronirest attacks of the souPs 
, '• that devil, who is the father of liea;" 
weapons are derived from the armoury of 
their steps are guided by light from the 
, and the cleansirsg river by which they 
led to drive away all the pollutions of 
and deceit, is that pure river of " the 
fe, flowing from the throne of God, and 
lb," 

liat I have i\o\. *\n ^xi^ q^ ^^ \ii^sR»SsBaE^ 
rated l\io Oi\VX\c\AVn o^ ^v^vj^ « 
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ibe truth ; — ^I have only dented that it was impossi' 
Me to do so, and I have pointed out the only means 
by which the possibility of resisting the temptation 
kfO utter falsehood might be secured to us on all 
occasions ; namely, religious motives derived from 
obedience to the will of God. 

Still, in order to prove how well aware I am of 
the difficulty in question, I shall venture to bring 
forward some distinguished instances on record of 
holy men, who were led by the fear of death and 
other motives to lie against their consciences; 
thereby exhibiting, beyond a doubt, the difficulty of 
a constant adherence to the practice of sincerity. 
But they also prove that the real Christian must be 
miserable under a consciousness of having violated 
the truth, and that to escape from the most 
poignant of all pangs, the pang of self-reproach, 
the delinquents in question sought for refuge from 
their remorse, by courting that very death which 
they had endeavoured to escape from by being 
guilty of falsehood. They at the same time fur- 
nish convincing proofs that it is in the power of ' 
the sincere penitent to retrace his steps, and be 
reinstated in the height of virtue whence he has 
iallen, if he will humble himself before the great 
Being whom he has 'offended, and call upon Him 
who can alone save to the uttermost. 

My first three examples are taken from the 
martyred reformers, who were guilty of the most 
awful species of lying, in signing recantations of 
their opinions, even when their belief in them re- 
mained unchanged ; but wbo, aa \ Wn^ \i^^^\^ ^3^ 
served, were compelled by lUe ^o^^^t ^^ ^'^ ^^"^^ 
ff God written on the deplVi o^ \\v^ %ect^\. N^KiaV 
9peDt with agonizing biUemeas ot VXv«vt ^^^^^"^ 
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■ fion tmUs uai to make a public reparation (oi 1 
thsir ■hMt-Svad em>r. bf a death of patient suSer- ' 
iOK *i>d **Mt cf rajoiciag. 

Jkkoiib ax f HAGUE comea lirst upou tbe tisL I 
Ha wu bora at the dose of thu thirteenth cealo- < 
17; and in the year 14l5, aFler having spent t 
TCuA in Aa ^WBuit of knowledge at the greatest I 
UnivenWM m Europe,— aamely, those of Prague^ I 
PUM, Heidalberg, and Cologne, — we find him 
• Ozllac^ at which place he became ac- 
*'k Ae works of WicktilTe ; and, at bia 
i|ne, be not only professed himself ut 
r of the doctrinea ef that celebrated 
t finding that Jnhn Huss was at the 
baad of WakUfib'i put? in Bohemia, he atUcbed 



ately to that powerful leader. 
TV for ' 



were UBnaeaaaaty for me to follow bim throng 
the whole of hia polemical career, as it ie the cloM 
of it only which is fitted for my purpose ; svfEctr 
that having been brought before the Council of 
Constance, in the year )416, to answer for wMi' 
they deemed bis heresies, a thousand voices clft'' 
ed out, even after his first eiaminatioD, " awtfi 
with hiffll burn him! bum him! bum hinP' 
On which, little doubling itiat his powxr Mit 
virtuous leeistance could ever fail him in tiaft 
of need, Jerome replied, looking round on ItM 
assembly with dignily and ctinlidence, " Sine* 
nothbg can aatnfy you but my blood, God's will ha 
done !" 

Severities ef a moat uncommon nature wM 

now inflicted on Itim, in order to conatnUo lam la 

recant, a point of which the council wera Gxoe»^ 

aively deijrouk So T'\goTou« "««» >»» CMifiafr. 

ment, thai at Xaas,^ a \«wis^ m^wi. Vaa •. «mf 
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rous illness, ia the course of which he entreated 
have a confessor sent to him ; but he was given 
ijfiderstand, that only on certain terms would 
is indulgence be granted ; notwithstanding, he 
mained immoveable. The next attempt on his 
thfulness was after the martyrdom of Huss; 
len all its affecting and appalling details were 
Bide known to him, he listened, however, with- 
it emotion, and answered in language so reso- 
le and determined, that they had certainly ne 
»pe of his sudden conversion. But, whether too 
nfident in his own strength, he neglected to 
ek, as he had hitherto done, that only strength 
which Cometh from above," it is certain that his 
instancy at length gave way. " He withstood," 
js Gilpin, in his Lives of the Reformers, << the 
mple fear of death ; but imprisonment, chains, 
inger, sickness, and torture, through a succes- 
on of months, was more than human nature could 
sar ; and though he still made a noble stand for 
>e truth, when brought three times before the in- 
viated council, he began at last to waver, and to 
Ik obscurely of his having misuuderstood the ten- 
mcy of some of the writings of Huss. Promises 
id threats were now redoubled upon him, till, at 
St, he read aloud an ample recantation of all the 
linions'that he bad recently entertained, and de- 
ared himself in every article a firm believer with 
le church of Rome." 

But with a heavy heart he retired from the 
Hmcil ; chains were removed from bis body, 
Dt bis mind was corroded by cYiOMaa ol Xs^ ^^^n^- 
ieace, aad his soul was buTlVkeikadL 'W&i ^ Xo^^- 
Own unknown to it. HilYietVo, «Ck^ ^^^ ^"^ "^ 
rowiag conscience had c\ieeieA ^\^ ^^^^ 
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his dungeoD, but now all was dark to him bodi 
out aod within. 

But in this night of his moral despaff, the 
spring from on high was again permitted to viit- 
hmii and the penitent was once more enaUad 
seek assistance from his God. Jerome had 
been apprized that be was to be brought to a 
cond trial, upon some new evidence which had 
peared ; and this was his only conaoJation in 
midst of his painful penitence. At length, the i^ 
ment so ardently desired by him arrived; aad^ll*' ^ 
joicing at an opportunity of pnblicly retreotiiig V^ 
errors, and deploring his unworthy falsehoed, kit 
eagerly obeyed the summons to appear before At 
council in the year 1416. There, afler delmnf 
an oration, which was, it is said, a model of pate* 
tic eloquence, he ended by declaring before dM 
whole assembly, "that though the fear of d e i t » 
and the prevalence of human infirmity, had indH* 
ced him to retract tliose opinions with bis fipa wUA 
had drawn on him the anger and vengeance of the 
council, yet thoy were then and still the opinieB^ 
near and dear to his heart, and that he solemiif ' 
declared they were opinions in which he alone b^ 
lieved, and for which he was ready, and even del 
to die." " It was expected," says Pogge the Fk>* 
rentioe, who was present at his examination. *^ Ait 
he would have retracted his errors; m*, at leaitr 
have apologized for them ; but he plainly dechwrf 
that he had nothing to retract." After hmnehing 
forth into the most eloquent enconiiums on &09t 
declaring him to be a mae ^tk<dcVi*e\:) \ssu^ wdb- 
Bleating his uoauat and ctue\ d«aSfiKs^^ ipwpw*^'^^ 



he bad armed himaeM mVYi a %sTCk 
fefr the steps of that bleaaod mwxv^^ 
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ncj whatever the malice of his enemies should 
; and he was mercifully enabled to keep his 
tion. 

an brought to the stake, and when the wood 
iginning to blaze, he sang a hymn, which he 
ued with great fervency, till the fury of the 
urching him, he was heard to cry out, '' O 
Grod ! have mercy on me !" and a little af- 
ds, << thou knowest," he cried, '' how I 
oved thy truth ;" and he. continued to exhibit 
tade of intense sufiering,. made bearable by 
iose devotion, till the vital spark was in mercy 
led to expire ; and the contrite, but then tri- 
int, spirit was allowed to return unto the God 
ave it. 

DMAS BiLNEY, the ucxt ou my list, *' was 
it up from a child (says Fox, in his Acts and 
tnents) in the University of Cambridge, profit- 
all kind of liberal sciences, even unto the 
sion of both laws. But, at the last, having 
a better school-master, even the Holy Spirit 
ist enduing his heart by privie inspiration with 
inowledge of better and more wholesome 
, he came unto this point, that forsaking the 
9dge of man's lawes, he converted his studie 
le things which tended more unto godlinesse . 
ainfulnesse. At the last, Bilney, forsaking 
iversitie, went into many places teaching and 
ing, being associate with Thomas Arthur, 
accompanied him from the universitie. The 
itie of Thomas Wolsey, Cardinall of York, 
time was greate in £ng\a(\d. Wt ^^ Veos^x 
ide much greater, wlkicVi d^di «s\^^Tsi^^ ^<- 
^ aU wne. men tbe mttntSeiX N«BB&fc%^^ 
iw iife^ but Also of alL &ft Biftio^i^ «^ ^"^ 
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gie; whereupon, Biloey, with other good 
marvelliDg at the incredible insolence of the 
which they could no longer sufier or abide, 
to shake and reprove this excessive pooopay 
also to pluck at the authority of the Biihof 
Rome." 

It therefore became necesinry that the 
should rouse himself and look about him. A 
ter being held at Westminster for the 
Thomas Bilney, with his friends, Thomas Ailhi' 
and Hugh Latimer, were brought before thm 
Gilpin says, *' That, as Bilney was conBiderad>« 
the Heresiarcii, the rigour of the court was ddclf |! 
levelled against him. . The principal persons it 
this time concerned in ecclesiastical affiurs, beato 
Cardinal Wolsey, were Warham, Archbishop tf 
Canterbury, and Tunstall, Bishop of London* 
The latter was, of all the prelates of these tioMii 
the most deservedly esteemed, '^ as he was noltWr 
fluenced by the spirit of popery, and had just n^ 
tions of the mild genius of Christianity ;" but, evfliT i 
deposition against Bilney was enlarged upon will 
such um-elenting bitterness, that Tunstall, itufoA 
the president of the court, despaired of being aUe 
to soflen, by his influence, the enraged proceedingi 
of his colleagues. And, when the process came to 
an end, <* Bilney, declaring himself what they calM 
an obstinate heretic « was found guilty.'' Tunstall 
now proved the kindness of his heart. He couU 
not come forward in Bilney's favour by a jodidal 
interference, but he laboured to save him by all 
means in his power. *' He ^cat «et hia friends upon 
him to persuade him \.o xc^«xiX\ ^sA ^«9JbeGL%ife 
would not do, he \oiued Yna cii^x«aaSwaXa^B«" 
iad patience with Viim day i>Stox ^1> «^^*^ 
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I would not oblige him, contrary to his inclina- 
>n8, to treat him with severity." 

Thd nmD whom fear was not able to move, was 
Eli proof against the language of affectionate per* 
mmotk, " Bilney could not withstand the winning 
letoric of Tunstall, though he withstood the 
benaces of Warham." He therefore recanted, 
MB a faggot on his shoulders in the Cathedral 
hufch of Paul, bare-headed, according to the cus* 
MR of the times, and was dismissed with Latimer 
Dd the others, who had met with milder treat- 
MUt aad easier terms." 

The liberated heretics, as they were called, re- 
■mod directly to Cambridge, where they were 
•oeived with open arms by their friends ; but in 
lie midst of this joy, Bilney kept aloof, bearing on 
io countenance the marks of internal suffering and 
■eoisant ^oom. << He received the congratula- 
ioDS of h^ officious friends with confusion and 
liuliea ;" be had sinned against his God, therefore 
le eoold neither be gratified nor cheered by the 
flection of any earthly being. In short, his mind 
it leagth preying on itself, nearly disturbed his 
eason, and his friends dared not allow him to be 
eft aleae, either by night or day. They tried to 
somfort him ; but thoy tried in vain ; and when 
ibey endeavoured to sooth him by certain texts in 
ionptore, *' it was as though a man would run him 
Juougb with a sword." In the agonies of his de- 
ipair he utteredjpatlietic and eager accusations of 
m friends, of Tunstall, and, above all, of himself. 
fct loDgtb, bis violence having had i^a ca^wto^^SN. ^>S^ 
dded, by degreeBy into a stale ot ^io^o\x\:A ts\^«o^ 
kafr^ la tbia state ho conliuued ttwxv ^«^ 1^ 
29 to 1631, ''reading mucYi, avo\«vcv^ ^^^^^^ 
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and, in all lespects, preserving thie severity of 
ascetic." 

It is interesting to observe in how many di 
ways our soul's adversary deals with usj in 
to allure us to perdition ; and he is never so 
cessful as when he can make the proflered.ni 
sume the appearance of what is amiable* 
seems to have been the case with the self-j 
Bilney. To the fear of death, and the menaeeir 
iVarham. we are told that, he opposed a resoblifll 
and an integrity which could not be overconef 
but the gentle entreaties of affection, and the IM^ 
der persuasive eloquence of Tunstall, had pom 
to conquer his love of truth, and make the phri- 
ings of conscience vain ; while he probably looU 
upon his yielding as a proof of afiectionate mfr 
tude ; and that, not to consider the feelings of m8 
who loved him, would have been ofiensive, and a- 
grateful hardness of heart. 

But, whatever were his motives to sin, that m 
was indeed visited with temorse as unquestioBdjie 
as it was efficacious ; and it is pleasant to tin 
from the contemplation of Bilney's frailty, to Alt 
of its exemplary and courted expiation. 

The consequences of this salutary period of S(N> 

row and seclusion was, that after having, for some 

time, thrown out hints that he was meditatiDg 

an extraordinary design ; after saying that he vai 

almost prepared, that he would shortly go up to 

Jerusalem, and that God must be glorified in hun ; 

and keeping his friends in painful suspense by this 

mysienoua language, — he lo\d \!n«iA ^t last that be 

was fully determined Vo eiLYv«x<b \«a\^\» icwiBri^ 

abjuration, that tricked lie ei^wV V« ^&ows«sw 

by death. 
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tre can be no doubt but that his friends 
interposed to shake his resolutions ; but that 

who had lent a gracious ear to the cry of 
litence and his agony, '^ girded up his loins 

fight," and enabled him to sacrifice every 
I affection at the foot of the cross, and 
thened him to take up that cross, and bear 
linting, to the end. He therefore broke from 
Cambridge ties, and set out for Norfolk, the 
>f his nativity, and which, for that reason, he 
to make the place of his death, 
en he arrived there, he preached openly in 

confessing his fault, and preaching publicly 
octrine which he had before abjured, to be 
KY TRUTH, and willed all men to beware by 
nd never to trust to their fleshy friends in 

of religion; and so setting forward in his 
y towards the celestial Jerusalem, he depart- 
a thence to the Anchresse in Norwich, (whom 
I converted to Christ,) and there gave her a 
Testament of Tindal's translation, - and " the 
nee of a christian man ;" whereupon he was 
ended, and carried to prison, 
e, (the blind Bishop Nixe, as Fox calls him,) 
m Bishop of Norwich, was a man of a.fierce 
torial spirit, and he lost no time in sending 
a writ to burn him. 
the meanwhile, great pains were taken by 

religious persons to re-convert him to what 
sailants believed to be the truth; but he 
; <' planted himselfe upon the firm rocke of 

word, was at a point, and so continued to 
d.» 

Ue Bilaey lay in the county ^OkicA^ ^irb^ooDi^*^^ 
of the writ for his execu^wx> W ^xsSa^ ''^' 
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covered trom that melancholy which hadao 
oppressed him ; and '' like an honest mm 
had Ions: lived under a difficult debt, he begi 
resume his spirits when he thought himself in 
uation to discharge it." — Gilpin^s laves ^ A 
formers^ p. 358. 

<' Some of his friends found him taking a li 
supper the night before his execution, and ez| 
ing their surprise, he told them he was but 
uhat they had daily examples of in commoi 
he was only keeping his cottage in repair wh 
continued to inhabit it." The same coraf 
ran through his whole behaviour, and his coir 
tion was more agreeable that evening than thf 
ever remembered it to be. 

Some of his friends put him in mind ' 
though the fire which he should suffer the tie: 
should be of great heat unto his body, yet the 
fort of God's Spirit should coole it to his evi 
ing refreshing." At this word the said Tl 
BUney putting his hand towards the flame i 
candle burning before them, (as he also did 
times besides,) and feeling the heat thereof^ ** 
said he, << I (eel by experience, and have ki 
it long by philosiiphie, that fire by God's ordi 
is naturally hot, but yet I am persuaded, by 
holy word, and by the experience of some s 
of in the same, that in the flame they felt no 
and in the fire they felt no consumption: 
constantly believe that, howsoever the stubl 
this my bodie shall be wasted by it, yet my 
and spirit shall be purged thereby ; a paine i 
time, whereon, notwithstanding, foUoweth jor 
^peakMeJ^ He t\ieu dwe\\.icv\tf^w\^Th.^\f 
« iBaiaiu *« Fear not, for IVaN^ xft^t>«»« 
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lUed Aee by thy name. Thou art mitie own ; 
Ijbou passest through the waters, I will be 
lee ; when thou walkest in the fhre, it shall 
TD thee, and the flame shall not kindle upon 
for I am the lord thy God, the Holy One of 

[e was led to the place of execution* without 
ie gate, called Bishop's gate, in a low valley, 



1 tbe LoUard*8 pit, I find that many persons of a sect, known 
larae of Ldllards, in the city of Norwich, were thrown, af- 
gf burnt, in the year 1424, and for many years afterwards ; 
Qce it was called the LoUardPspit : and the following aC' 
the meaning of the term Ldlard may not be unacceptable. 
ter the commencement of the 14th century, the famous sect 
^Uite brethren and sisters arose at Antwerp : ihey were al- 
d the Alexian brethren and sisters, because St. Alexius was 
tron ; and they were named Ccllites, from the cells in which 
re accustomed to lire. As the clergy of this age took little 
the sick and the dyin?, and deserted such as were infected 
}se pestilential disorders which were then very frequent, 
mnpassionate and pious persons at Antwerp formed them- 
ito a society for the performance of those religious offices 
he sacerdotal orders so shamefully neglected, in the pro* 
1 of this a^ement, they visited and comforted the sick, as- 
ie dying with their prayers and exhortations, took care of the 
at of those who were cut off by the plagoe, and oa that ac- 
irsaken by the terrified cleigy, and committed them to the 
nth a solemnfuneral dirge. It was with reference to this 
ce that the conunon people gave them the name ofLoUards. 
m Lollbard, or Lullbard, or as tti« ancient Germans wrote 
vet, LuUert, is compoaoded of the old German word lullen, 
lalfen, and the well known termination of hard, with which 
f the old High Dutch words end. Lollen, or Lullen, signi- 
ii^ with a low voice. It is yet used in the same sense anoong 
;]Siif who say htiia sl§q9, which signifosto sing any one into a. 
r with a sweet indistinct voice. 

Bhard, therofore, is a singer, or ooe who frequently sings. 
fbt word beggen, which uniTenaUy sigsUfies to request any 
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commonly called the Jjollard's pit, under 
Leonard's hill." At the coming forth of the 
Thomas Bilney out of the prison doore, one o 
friends came to him, and with few words a 
durst, spake to him, and prayed him, in 6(nF 
half, to be constant, and to take his death a 
tiently as he could. Whereunto the said Bilne 
swered with a quiet and mild countenance, 
see when the mariner is entered his ship to sai 
the troublous sea, how ho is for a while toss 
the billows of the same, but yet in hope tht 
shall come to the quiet haven, he beareth in 1 
comfort the perils which he feeleth ; so am I 
toward this sayling ; and whatsoever stormes I 
feele, yet shortly afler shall my ship be in th 



ibiog fervently, is applied to devotioaal reqaests, or prayers, 
word loUea or lallen is transferred from a common to a sacrei 
and signifies, in its most limited sense, to sing a hymn. Lc 
therefore, in the vulgar tongue of the ancient Germans, de 

Cerson who is continually praising Grod with a song, or s 
ymns to his honour. 

" And as pravers and hymns ara regarded as an external 
piety towards Uod, those who were more freqoently erapk 
singing hymns of praise to God than others, were, in the a 
popular language, called Lollhards. 

"But the priests and monks, being inveterately exasf 
against these good men, endeavoured to persuade the peop! 
innocent and beneficent as the Lollards appeared to be, the 
tainted with the most pernicious sentiments of a rel^'ous kir 
secretly addicted to all sorts of vices ; hence the name of J 
at length became infamous. Thus, by degrees, it came t 
that anv person who covered heresies, or crimes, under the a 
ance of piety, was called a Lollard, so that this was not a n 
denote any one particular sect, but was formerly common tof 
sons and all sects, who were supposed to be guilty of ini|M 
wards God, and the church, unaer an external profession of 
ordinary piety."— Jtfacianc*s Eccles. Histortj^ v- 355—56. 
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mdy as I doubt not thereof, by the grace of God, 
leairing you to helpe me with your prayers to the 
tmme efiect." 

While he kneeled upon a little ledge coming out 
^f the stake, upon which he was afterwards to 
ktaod, that he might be better seen, he made his 
primte prayers with such earnest elevation of his 
Byes and hands to heaven, '^ and in so good quiet 
biebaviour, that he seemed not much to consider 
Ae terror of his death," ending his prayer with the 
4dd Psalm, in which he repeated this verse thrice, 
<^ Enter not into judgment with thy servant, O Lord ! 
ibr in thy sight shall no man living be justified ;" 
and so finishing the psalm, he concluded. *' Nor 
did that God in whom he trusted forsake him in 
the' hour of his need ; while the flames raged around 
him, he held up his hands and knocked upon his 
hreast, crying, ' Jesus,' and sometimes ' Credo,' 
till he gave up the ghost, and his body being wi- 
thered, bowed downward, upon the chaine, while, 
triumphing over deaths (to use the words of the 
poet laureate,) he rendered up his soul in the ful- 
ness of faith, and entered into his reward." 
. " So exemplary," says Bloomfield, in his History 
of Norwich, '^ was Bilney's Hfe and conversation, 
that when Nixe, his persecutor, was constantly Jtold 
how holy and upright he was, he said he feared that 
he had burnt AbeL'' 

I have recently visited the Lollard's pit : that 
spot where my interesting martyred countryman 
met his dreadful death. The top of the hill re- 
tains, probably, much the same appearance as it 
had when he perished at its foot \ and^ mihAul «s&?i 
rreat exertion of fancy, it yroiM \iw^ \i^^\i ^»s?^ 
7r me to figure to myseVt lYie x^^N. o1 ^^ %^««>s 
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could I have derived suffident comfort from th 
remembrance of the fortitode with which he boil 
his Bufierings, to reconcile me to the contemplilki 
of them. Still, it ia, I believe, aalutaiy to visit fti 
places hallowed in the roemorj, aa maiiced hj up 
exhibition of virtuous acts and sufierings eiranni 
for the sake of conscience. To the scafiUd, m 
to the stake, on account of their religions opinioai 
it is humbly to be hoped that christians wUl nevi 
again be brought But all perBecution, on fli 
score of religion is, in a degree, an ioflictioii ( 
martyrdom on the mind and on the heart It ma 
ters not that we forbear to kill the body of il 
christian, if we afflict the aoid by aught of a pea 
cnting spirit 

Tet does not our daily experience testify, A 
there ia nothing which calls forth petty perseootioi 
and the mean warfare of a detracting 8|Hrit| so fflip 
as any marked religious profession t 

And while such a profession is assailed, by n 
cule on the one hand, by distrust of its motives • 
the other ; while it exposes the serious chiistii 
converted from the errors of former days, to t 
stigma of wild enthusiasm, or of religious hypoc 
sy ; who shall say that the persecuting spirit of t 
Lauds and the Bonners is not still the spirit of t 
world ? Who shall say to the tried and shrbU 
souls of those who, on account of their havi 
made a religious profession, are thus calumniaU 
and thus judged, the time of martyrdom is ov 
smd we live in mild, and liberal, and truly Chi 
tian da3rs 1 

Such were the thoughts u^^ermoat in my mu 

while I stood, perhai^a ou iNsi!^ not} «^^ ^ 

BUney doffered, and Yj\i«te "KvVcve^ ^\^\ 
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;h I rejoiced to see that the harmless employ- 
of the lime-burner had succeeded to the 
ful burning of the human form, I could not 
ligh as I turned away, while I remembered 
(o much of an intolerant, unCandid spirit still 
iled amongst professed Christians, and that 
ractice of persecution still existed, though ap- 
in a very different manner. I could not but 
, that many of the present generation might 
3II to visit scenes thus fraught with the recol- 
n of martyrdom. If it be true that '* our love 
3edom would burn brighter on the plains of 
thon," and that our devotion <• must glow 
warmly amidst the ruins of lona," sure am I 
the places where the martyrs for conscience's 
have passed through the portals of fire and 
1 to their God, must assist in bestowing on us 
r to endure with fortitude the mental mar- 
m which may, unexpectedly, become our por- 
in life; and by recalling the sufferings of 
s, we may, meekly bowing to the hand that 
A US for good, be in time enabled to bear, and 
to love, our own. 

le last, and third on my list, is Thomas 
iHER, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
oted to that See by the favour of Henry the 
thy and degraded from it in consequence of 
eretical opinions, by virtue of an order from 
-sovereign pontiff, in the reign of Queen 
'• '' The ceremony of his degradation," says 
n, which took place at Oxford, '' was per- 
sd by Thirlby, Bishop of Ely, a man recent- 
averted, it should seem, to ca^oXvt^v&tCLV ^^^> 
'ajwuer'a better days, \aA \>^ei:i \tfiwwxsfe^ 
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with his particular friendshipy and owed 1 
obiigalions* 

<* As this man, therefore, had long been . 
attached to the Archbishop, it was thou 
per by his new friends that he should givt 
traordinary test of his zeal : for this reason 
remony of his degradation was conunitted 
He had undertaken, however, too hard i 
The raild benevolence of the prinnate> 
shone forth with great dignity, though he A 
the mock grandeur of canvas robes, strac 
old apo'state to the heart. All the past 
throbbing to his breast, and a few repentant 
began to trickle down the furrows of his 
cheek. The Archbishop gently exhorted bta 
to suffer his private to overpower bis pobUc 
fections. At length, one by one, the canvas t 
pings were taken off, amidst the taunts and esu 
tions of Bonner, Bishop of London, who was | 
sent at the ceremony. 

<<Thus degraded, he was attired in a pi 
frieze gown, the common habit of a yaoman 
that period, and had what was then callei 
townsman's cap put upon his head, in this g 
he was carried back to prison, Bonner cfjriig 
ter him, < He is now no longer mj lord i k 
now no longer ray lord !' ^ --^Gilpin* s Lhes ^ 
Reformers, 

I know not what were Craamer's feeUogs 

^iiese expressions of mean exultation from- the c 

eraptible Bonner ; but, I trust that ke treated tfai 

nd the ceremony of degradation, st the time,, i 

e iodifbronce w\acYi 1^7 xskadXa^. '^vhi 

V be might otter vnAna YixtttBeVL ^Q»»i«A«ii 

ortant truth, that none o^ n^ caRi^^«t>« 
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"aded^ but by oursel-oes alone; and this ibo- 
tt of bis external humiliation was, in the eyes of 
rhose esteem was worth having, one of triumj^ 

honour to the bereaved ecelesiastic. But 
t, alas! were those which succeeded to it? 
t period, and that alone, was the period of his 

degradation, when, overcome by die flatteries 
the kindness of his real and seeming friends,^ 
subdued by the entertainments given him, the 
stements offered him, and allowed to indulge 
e " lust of the eye, and the pride of life," he 
iaduced to lend a willing ear to the proposal 
liag reinstated in his fonner dignity, on condi- 
that be would conform to the present change 
digion, and ** gratify the queen by being whoUy 
holic !" 

[le adversary of man lured Cranmer, as well as 
3y, by the unsuspected tafluence of mild and 
ble feehflgsi, rather than the instigations of fear ; 
le who was armed to resist, to the utmost, the 
and malice of his enemies, was drawn aside 
truth and duty by the suggestions of false 
da. 

'ker the confinement of a full year in the 
ny walls of a prison, his sudden return into 
1 intercourse dissipated his firm resolves. 

love of life returned, which he had hitherto 
tiered ; and when a paper was offered to him. 
rting his assent to the tenets of popery, his 
r resolutions gave way, and in an evil hour he 
d the fatal scroll ! 

anmer's recantation was received b^ 1\na^^- 
farty whh jojheyonA ex^pieasaotix^'^N.i'^ ^^ 
mated wwi to blast the tev^Xs^^wt ^'^ ^"^^ 
tMlents, leaiBing, andwlw, 'w^^^ ^^ 
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great importance to the cause which he espouBed, 
they had no sooner gained what they desired, than 
their thirst for his blood returned, and though he 
was kept in ignorsuice of the fate which awaited 
' him, a warrant was ordered for his execution with 
all possible expedition. 

But long before the certainty of his approachioff 
fate was made known to him, the self-convictea 
culprit sighed for the joy and the serenity whidi 
usually attend the last days of a martyr for the 
truth which he loves. 

Vainly did his friends throw over his &ult8 the 
balm afforded by those healing words, '* the spirit 
was willing, but the flesh was weak." In his '.wo 
clear judgment he was fully convicted, ' while bk 
days were passed in horror and remorse, and his 
nights in sleepless anguish. 

To persevere in his recantation was an insup- 
portable thought ; but, to retract it was scarct^ly 
within the verge of possibility ; but he was allowed 
an opportunity of doing so which he did not ex- 
pect, and though death was the means of it, he 
felt thankful that it was afforded him, and deemed 
his life a sacrifice not to be regarded for the attain- 
ment of such an object. 

When Dr. Cole, one of the heads of the pofnah 
party, came to him on the twentieth of March, the 
evening preceding his intended execution, and in- 
sinuated to him his approaching fate, he spent the 
remaining part of the evening in drawing up a full 
confession of his apostacy, and of his bitter repent* 
ance, wishing to take the best opportufiity to. speak 
or publish Lt, which he suip^oa^d ^«v3\.^\» ^SSssrAr^ 
A/oi whea he was caxiied to \\\e «^3a^^ft \ W\. ^^^i 
A*» expectationy a bettet w^ ptoVv^e^ ^'ox \»ssi. 
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8 iDtended that he should be conveyed immedi- 
\y from his prison to the plaee of his ejteciitiony 
ere a sermon traa to be preached ; but, as the 
irntng of the appointed day was wet and stormy, 
r ceremony was performed under cover. 
Ibout nine o'clock, the Lord Wilhams of Thame, 
ended by the magistrates of Oxford, received 
Q at t^e prison gate, and conveyed him to St* 
iry's church, where he found a crowded audience 
aiting bini, and was conducted to an elevated 
ce, in public view, opposite to the pulpit* If ever 
ire was a broken and a contrite heart before God 
I man — ^if ever there was a person humbled 
be very depths of his soul^ from the conscious- 
M> ef hamg committed sin, and of having de- 
¥ed the extreme of earthly ^lame and earthly 
bnag'^-4ha4 raato was Cranmer ! 
He im Mpraseoted as standing against a pillar, 
#a8^the stone ag^st wiuch he lesaoed. '^It is 
bfid," safS a popish bat tmpartisd spectator, 
^describe bis belMwiour during the sermon, port 

wbidi was aMressed to him; his soirow^l 
nieiiance; his heavy cheer; bis face bedewed 
ib tease ; sometimes Miig up his eyes to heaven 

hope,, sometimes^ casting them down to the 
rlh fof shame. To be brie?, he was an image of 
te<w. The dekMir of hit» heart burst out continu- 
j^ from his eyes in gushes of tears : yet he retain- 

#ver a quiet and .grave behaviour, which in- 
OMed pity in men's hearts, who unfeigaedly loved 
D, hoping that it had betn his repentance for his 
tnif f«mo»s." And so it was ; though not for 
\Mt mmr eoumdetei his tTanagKe««Kkotki&\ ^"^^ ^ 
i ihe deep eootritioa of a coiwetVft^ V^«tV^ ^"^ 
^mAdued and peoile&t sou\^ ipte^«i^^ ^"i ^ 
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depth of human degradation and humility, to 
on the wings of aogels, and meet in another w 
its heloved and blessed Redeemer. 

The preacher having concluded his sem 
turned round to the audience, and desired all 
were present to join with him in silent prayen 
the unhappy man before them. A solemn still 
ensued ; every eye and heart were instantly 1 
up to heaven. Some minutes having been pa 
in this affecting manner, the degraded primate, 
had also fallen on his knees, arose in all the d\{ 
of sorrow, accompanied by conscious . penit 
and Christian reliance, and thus addressed his 
dience. <* I had myself intended to desire 
prayers. My desires have been anticipated, i 
return you all that a dying man can give, my 
eerest thanks. To your prayers for me, let mc 
my own ! Good Christian people !" continuec 
*^ my dearly beloved brethren and sisters in CI 
I beseech you most heartily to pray for me to 
mighty God, that he will forgive me all my 
and offences, which are many, without number 
great beyond measure. But one thing grievet 
conscience more than all the rest; whereof, 
willing, I mean to speak hereafter. But, how 
and how many soever my sinnes be, I beseecl 
to pray God, of his mercy, to pardon and fo 
them 8^." He then knelt down and offered 
prayer as full of pathos as of eloquence ; and 
took a paper from his bosom, and read it a 
which was to the following effect : 

^< It is now, my brethren, no time to dissc 

— I stand upon the verge o^ \\^^— ^'s^^\.^\3WKiit 

Are me ; what my Ceaia axe , ot ^\«x toe^ \ 

it matters not hero to ub£oU- "^^^ ^^» ^' 
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my life, at least, I am accountable to the world. 
• My late shameful subscription to opinions which are 
wholly opposite to my real sentiments. Before this 
congregation I solemnly declare, that the fear of 
death alone induced me to this ignominious action 
— that it has cost me many bitter tears — that, in , 
my heart, I totally reject the Pope, and doctrines 
of the church of Rome, and that " — 

As he was continuing his speech, the whole as- 
sembly was in an uproar. <' Stop the audacious 
heretic," cried Lord Williams of Thame. On 
]M^ich several priests and friars, rushing from dif- 
ferent parts of the church, seized, or pulled him 
from his seat, dragged him into the street, and, 
with indecent precipitation, hurried him to the 
stake, which was already prepared. 

As he stood with all the horrid apparatus of 
death around him, amidst taunts, revilings, and ex- 
ecrations, he alone maintained a dispassionate be- 
haviour. Having discharged his conscience, he 
seemed to feel^ even in his awful circumstances, an 
inward satisfaction, to which he had long been a 
stranger. His countenance was not fixed, as be« 
fore, in sorrow on the ground ; but he looked 
round bim with eyes full of sweetness and benigni- 
ty, as if at peace with all the world." 

Who can contemplate the conduct of Cranmer, 
in the effecting scene that followed, without feeling 
a deep conviction of the intensity of his penitence 
for the degrading lie of which he had been guilty ! 
and who can fail to think that Cranmer, in bis 
proudest days, when the favourite, the friend, the 
counsellor of a king, and bearing \he \Ai^«eX ^^^^ 
maatical rank in the country, was tax \T&«notSsix^ 
^nity ahd real consequence to Ct^xko©*-* '''^^ 
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piofllrato in soul before his offended, yet pti 
God, but erect and fearless befoi^ his yii 
enemies, he thrust the hand, wtlfa whkh I 
ngued the lying scroll of his recantations, i 
fast-rising flames, crying out as ha did ani, 
hand ha£ offended ! this hand hath efifended 

It is soothing to reflect, that his sufferinf 
quickly ^ver ; for, as the fire rose flercel^ 
him, he was involved in a thick smoke, anc 
supposed that he died very soon. 

<< Surely," says the writer before quotei 
dead& grieved every one : his friends sorrov 
love ; his enemies for pity ; and strangers t 
humanity." 

To us of these latter days, his crime and hi 
tence afford an awful warning, and an insi 
example. 

The former proves how vain are talents 
ing, and even exalted virtues, to preserve ui 
path of rectitude, unless we are watchfi] 
prayer, and unless, wisely distrustful of oi 
strength, we wholly and confidently leai 
*^ that rock, which is higher than we are." I 
manner in which ho was enabled to dedi 
penitence and contrition for his falsehood am 
tacy, and to bear the tortures which atten 
his dying hours, is a soothiog and comforii] 
deuce, that sinners, who prostrate tiiemselvi 
contrite hearts before the throne of their Gi 
tiieir Redeemer, << he will in no wise casi 
but will know his Almighty arm to be rounc 
them, ♦* till death is swallowed up in victory." 

It is with a degree of fearfuluess and awe, 

^o my fourth examigile {com otl^ v^<(^^ t^ 

^ouch on Jm owa knxmaiv atc^o^^ SsiXas 
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trial, was permitted to fall into the commis- 
* human frailty, and to utter the most decided' 
ngrateful of falsehoods ; since he that thus 
was no less a person than the apostle Peter 
f, who, by a thrice-told lie, denied his Lord 
aster ; but who, by his bitter tearful repen- 

and by his subsequent - faithfulness unto 
redeemed, in the eyes both of his Saviour 

men, his short-lived frailty, and proved him- 
orthy of that marked confidence in his active 
fr'hich was manifested by our great RedeemeFy 
parting words. 

i character of Peter affords us a warning, as 
3 an example, while the affectionate reproofs 
Saviour, together with the tender encourage- 
and generous praise, which he bestowed up- 
I, prove to us, in a manner the most cheering 
[disputable, how merciful are the dealings of 
mighty with his sinful creatures : how ready 
to overlook our offences, and to dwell with 
icency on our virtues ; and that ^' he wiHeth 
e death of a sinner, but had rather that he 
turn from his wickedness and live.'' 
-confidence, and self-righteousness, proceed- 
rhaps from his belief in the superior depth 
trength of his faith in Christ, seem. to have 
ne besetting sins of Peter ; and that his faith 
'ely and sincere, is sufficiently evidenced by 
lesitating reply to the questions of his Lord ; 
u art the Christ, the Son of the living God !" 
y so satisfactory to the gr^at Being whom he 
sed, that he answered him, saying, *' Blessed 
lu, Simon Barjona ; for flesVi wadXAo^A Xsas^ 
v^eahditunto thee, but my YalJast ^\vvS«^ 
^b; and I say unto thee, ^eX «CiO«^««^^* 
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ter ; and upon this rock will I build my churcbi 
the gates of hell shall not preyail against it." 

It seems as if Peter became, from this assiim 
so confident in his own strengtii, that he ne^ 
to follow his master's injunction, <^ Watch 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation ;" and then 
became an easy, victim to the first tempta 
which beset him ; for soon af^er, with surpri 
confidence in his own wisdom, we find him rel 
ing his Lord, and asserting, that the things w 
he prophesied concerning himself should not 1 
pen unto him. On which occasion the Saf 
says, addressing the adversary of Peter's soul, t 
powerful within him, << Get thee behind me, Sa 
thou art an ofiTence to me !" His want of it8|] 
faith on this occasion was the more remarki 
because he had just before uttered that sti 
avowal of his confidence in Christ, to which 1 1 
already alluded. 

In an early part of the history of the Gospel, 
read that Peter, beholding the miracalous drai 
of fishes, fell on his knees, and exclaimed, in 
fulness of surprise and admiration, and in 
depth of conscious sinfulness and humility, " Dc 
from me, for I am a sinful man, Lord !" 

On a subsequent occasion, ever eager as he 
to give assurances of what he believed to be 
undoubting faith, we find him saying to the Savi 
when he had removed the terror of his disciple 
seeing him walking on the sea, by those chec 
words, " It is I, be not afraid !"— " Lord ! if i 
thou, bid me come to thee on the water !" — 
he walked on the water to come to Je 
but, whea he saw t\iQ mxvd AooSsX^xcsoa^ y^ 
Ofaz/i afraid y and be^nmxi^ to s«k>R^> \«^ ^T«i^ 
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ing, " Lord save me 1" ImmediBtely, Jesua 
■tralched fortb his haDd and caught him, saying 
imto him, " thou of littlt failh, wherefore didst 
thou doubt ?" The first of these facts shows the 
great sensibility of hia nature, and his exemplary 
■ptitude to acknowledge and admire every proof 
of the power and goodness of hia Redeemer : and 
the second is a further corroborating instance of 
his eager' confidence in his oivn courage and beUef, 
fbllowad by its accustomed falling offin the hour of 
trial. 

Hie UDSubmilted and Eelf-coofident spirit shows 

itoalf again in his declaration, that Christ should not 

Wksh his feet ; as if he still set his human wisdom 

'. aguost that of the Redeemer, till, subdued by the 

SttTiour'a reply, he exclaims, " not my feet only, but 

', alao my hands and my head." 

The nest instance of the mixed character of 
feter, and of the solicitude which it excited in our 
^ 'ABTJour, is exhibited by the following address to 
.'Sriin ; " And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, be- 
IboM! Satan hath desired to have thee, that he 
Jbiky sifl thee as wheat; but I have prayed for 
^^lee, (added the gracioua Jesus,) that thy faith ^ 
t ; and when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
Bthren." Peter replied, in the fulness of self-con- 
B, "Lord, I am ready to go with thee into 
, and unto death '•" And ho said, " 1 tell 
I, Peter, that before the cock crows, thou shalt 
e thrice." It does not appear what visible 
. this humiliating prophecy bad on bun. Xii 
jomit was addressed, ftiovj^Tft.aS.fea-jJ s'li*'*'^' 
mreplied, "(hough I ahmAd i\e Vvfc*^'^.*^ 
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they came out " with swords ODd with staves to tal 
him," ho hoped to conviace his Lord of his fid 
lity. But this action was litde better than oi 
of mere physical courage, the result of sudden e: 
citement at the time ; and was consistent with tb 
want of moral courage, that most difficult cout8| 
of a//, which led him, when the feelings of the m 
ment had subsided, to deny his master, and to c 
ter the degrading lie of fear. After he had th< 
sinned, the Lord turned and looked upon Fete 
and Peter remembered the words of the Lord, he 
he had said unto him, ' Before the cock crow, th< 
shalt deny me thrice.' And Poter went out ai 
wept bitterly." 

It seems as if that self-confidence, that Uii 
trusting in one's own strength, that tendency wU 
we all have to believe, like Hazael, that we c 
never fall into certain sins, and yield to certi 
temptations, was conquered, for a while, ih t 
humble, self-judged, and penitent apostle. P< 
haps the look of mild reproach which the E 
viour gave him was long present to his view, a 
that, in moments of subsequent danger to I 
truth, those eyes seemed again to admonish hi 
and those holy lips to utter the salutary and savi 
precept, '< watch and pray, lest ye enter into temp 
tion." 

Nevertheless, rendered too confident, probab 
in his own unassisted strength, we find him sinni 
once more in the same way ; namely, from fear 
man ; for, being convinced that the Mosaic law « 
no longer binding . on the conscience, he ate a 
drank freely at AnlVocVv vi'xvVv VV\^ Q^wUlea ; b 
when certain JewiaVv cowseiXa ^«t^ %^w\. \a'' 
from the apostle JiimQ^,ViQsc\vwr\\ft^^x^i\<\^^ 
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lies, lest he should incur the censure of the Jews ; 
•eiog thus guilty of a sort o^ practical lie, and set- 
ing those Jews, as it proved, a most pernicious ex- 
mple of dissimulation; for which disingenuous 
ODduct the apostle Paul pubhcly and justly repro- 
ed him before the whole Church. But, as there is 
ID record of any reply given by Peter, it is proba- 
te that he bore the rebuke meekly ; humbled, no 
loubt, in spirit, before the great Being whom he 
tad- again offended ; and not only does it seem 
ikely that he met this public humiUation with silent 
ad Christian forbearance, but, in his last Epistle, 
le speaks of Paul, ^< as his beloved brother," ge* 
kerously bearing his powerful testimony to the wis- 
lom contained in his Epistles, and warning the 
tearers of Paul against rejecting aught in them 
vfaich, from want of learning, they may not under- 
Cand, and '^ therefore wrest them, as the unlearn- 
id and unstable do also the other Scriptures, to their 
ura destruction." 

The closing scene of this most interesting apos- 
le^s life, we have had no means of contemplating, 
hough the Saviour's last affecting and pathetic 
iddress to him, in which he prophecies that he will 
lie a martjrr in his cause, makes one particularly 
leeirous to procure details of it. 

** So when they had dined, Jesus saith* to Simon 
feteVf f Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more 
ban ikeseV He saith unto him,, <Yea, Lord, 
boa knowest that I love thee.' He saith unto him, 
Feed my lambs !' He saith unto him again the 
leeond time, ' Simon, son of Jonas, lovest iKoivx 
neT He saith unto him, ^lea, luOii^X ^f^"^ 
wowBBi that I love thee/ He a^vYi >3»x&\v\^ 
h9d my aheepV Ho saith unto Y\\m liJnft ^^ 

2^ 
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tiinc, * Simon, son of Jonas, lovcst thou m 
Peter yvos grieved because he said unto him 
third time, Lovest thou me ? and he said unto b 
* Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.' Jesus si 
unto him, 'feed my sheep. Yenly, verily, 1 1 
unto thee, when thou wast young, thou girdc 
thyself, and walkcdst whither thou wouldst; 
when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth 
hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry tl 
whither thou wouldst not.' This spake he, 8i| 
fying by what death he should glorify God ; i 
when he had spoken this, he saith unto him, fol 
me!" 

" The case of Peter," says the pious and lei 
ed Scott, in his Notes to the Gospel of John, " 
quired a more particular address than that of 
other apostles, in order that both he and otV 
might derive the greater benefit from his fall 
his recovery. Our Lord, therefore, asked hiir 
his original name, as if ho had forfeited that 
PETER by his instability, whether ho loved him ir 
than these. The latter clause might bo interp 
ed of his employment and gains as a fishern 
and be considered as a demand whether he lo 
Jesus above his secular interests ; but Peter's 
swer determines us to another interpretation, 
had, before his fall, in effect, said that he loved 
Lord more than the other disciples did ; for he 
boasted that though all men should forsake i 
yet would not he. Jesus now asked whethe: 
would stand to this, and aver that he loved 
more than the others did. To this he answ( 
modestiy by saying, " xVvow VuckQ^e^t that I 1 
tbee,^' without profeBSUi^ lo V>n^ \saci xci^x^ 
othora. Our lord, i\\et^fot^.wafiw^^\«»^ 
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ment to the ministerial and apostolical office ; at 
the same time commanding him to feed his lambs, 
or his little lambs, even the least of them ; for the 
word is diminutive : thb intimated to him that his 
late experience of his own weakness ought to ren- 
der him peculiarly conde!>cending, complaisant, 
tender, and attentive to the meanest and feeblest 
believers. As Peter had thrice denied Christ, so 
he was pleased to repeat the same question a third 
time : this grieved Peter, as it reminded him that 
be had given sufficient cause for being thus repeat- 
edly questioned concerning the sincerity of his love 
to his Lord. Conscious, however, of his integrity, 
he more solemnly appealed to Christ, as knowing 
all things, even the secrets of his heart, that he knew 
he loved him with cordial affection, notwithstand- 
ing the inconsistency of his late behaviour. Our 
Lord thus tacitly allowed the truth of his profes- 
sion, and renewed his charge to him to feed his 
sheep." 

" toter," continues the commentator, " had 
earnestly professed his readiness to die with Christ, 
yet had shamefully failed when put to the trial ; but 
our Lord next assured him that he would at length 
he called on to perform that engagement, and sig- 
nified the death by which he would, as a martyr for 
his truth, glorify God." No doubt that this infor- 
mation, however awful, was gratefully received by 
the devoted, ardent, though, at times, the .unstable, 
follower of his beloved Master; as it proved the 
Saviour's confidence in him, notwithstanding all his 
errors. 

There was, indeed, an energy of cWx^^i^x Vx> 

Petpr, which fitted hira to be aw a^Ck^^^ '^'^^. 

martyr. He was the quealioiim^, ^V<i ^'^''^^^^ 
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the conversiug disciple. The others were probably 
withheld by timidity from talking with their Lord, 
and putting fre(]iicnt questions to him ; but Peter 
was the willing spokesman on all occasions ; and 
to iiim wo owe that impressive lesson afforded lu 
by the Saviour V reply, when asked by him how of- 
ten he wus to forgive an otfending brother* " I say 
not unto tliee until seven times, but unto seventy 
times seven." 

But whether we contemplate Peter as an exam- 
ple, or as a warning, in the early part of his reU- 
gious career, it is cheering and instructive, indeed, 
to actiuaint ourselves with him in his writings, when 
he appi oachcd the painful and awful close of it 
When, having been enabled to 6ght a good fight, 
in fullilinent of his blessed Lord's prayer, that " his 
faith might not fail ;" and having been *' converted 
himself," and having strengthened his brethren, be 
addressed his last awfully impressive Epistle to his 
Christian brethren, before he* himself was sum- 
moned to that awful trial, after which he was to re- 
ceive the end of '<his faith," even <* the salvatioo 
of bis soul !" Who can read, without trembling 
awe, his eloquent description of the day of judg- 
ment ; ** that day," which, as he says, *« will come 
like a thief in the night, in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat ; and the works 
that are therein shall be burned up ;" while he adds 
this impressive lesson, *^ seeing then that all these 
things shall bo dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought yc to be in all holy conversation and godli- 
ness ?" And who cau cont.ftxsi^\^l<ei, vivthout aflec- 
tionato admiration, the undoubt\nsr, VwX. 'tt.>\Jta'n.tvv 
■ortaJuty with which he spe^Vs o^ \v\^^V\»^«'wadxs^ 
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death, as foretold by our Lord ; " knowing," said 
he, '* that shortly I must put off tins my taber- 
nacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ has showed us." 

Soon sSier he had thus written, it is probable that 
he repaired to the expected scene of his suffering, 
and met his doom — met it undoubtedly, as became 
one taught by experience, to know his own recur- 
ring weakness, admonished often by the remem- 
brance of that eye which had once beamed in 
mild reproof upon him; but which, I doubt not, he 
beheld in the hour of his last trial and dying ago- 
nies, fixed upon him with tender encouragement 
and approving love; while, in his closing ear, 
seemed once again to sound the welcome promised 
to the devoted follower of the cross, <* well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord." 

We, of these latter days, can see the founder of 
our religion only in the record of his word, and 
hear him only in his ever-enduring precepts ; but, 
though we hear him not externally with our ears, 
he sSl speaks in the heart of us all, if we will but 
listen to his purifying voice ; and though the look 
of his reproachful eye can be beheld by us only 
with our mental vision, still, that eye is continually 
over us; and when, hke the apostle, we are tempt- 
ed to feel too great security in our own strength, 
and to neglect to implore the assistance which 
cometh from above, let us rccal the look which Je- 
sus gave to the offending Peter, and remember 
that the same eye, although unseen, is watching 
and regarding us still. 

Oh! could we ever lie, evei\w^x\vAv^\.^«'5i c-^S:^- 
ed triBiag occasions, if we once )ae\\eiN^^ ^^ ^'^'^ 
taia, however disregarded, trtith, ^^"0>^- ^^ 
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takes cogDizance of eveiy ipeciefl of faLsehood, ud 
that the eye, which looked the apostle inio shme 
and agonizing contrition, beholds our lying lips wtk 
the same indignation with which it reproved hi*, 
reminding us that ** all liars shall have their fiit 
in the \&e that bumeth with fire and brimstone^" 
and that wUhotU the city of life is ** whosoe^ 
lovetli and maketh a lie.'' 



CHAPTER XVU. . 

THE SAME SUBJECT OORTIRUED. 

I SHALL not gi?e many individual instances of 
those whom even the fear of death has not beei 
able to terrify into falsehood, because they were 
supported in their integrity by the fear of €rod; bij$ 
such facts are on record. The history of the pri- 
mitive christians contains many examples both of 
men and women, whom neither threats nor bribes | 
could induce for a moment to withhold or iakifj ; 
the truth, or to conceal their newly-embraced opi- : 
nions, though certain that torture and death would 
be the consequence ; fearlest and determined be- 
ings, who, though their rulers, averse to punish 
them, would gladly have allowed their change to 
pass unnoticed, persisted, like the prophet Danid, 
openly iq display the faith that was in them, ex- 
claiming at every interrogatory, and in the midst of 
tortures and of death, <* we are christians ; we are 
christians I" Some maxtytE o^ \Aot^ la^^raL dv(a> 
Catholics, as well aa Pto\.«a\aa\a^ \jsw^ Vswsfc'^^ 
^aiae unshaken testimouy to ^\»x VScv«i XjuSaw^^x 
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he religious troth; but Latimer, more especially, 
was so famous amongst the latter, not only for the 
pureneas of his life, but for the sincerity and good- 
ness of his evangelical doctrine, (which, since the 
beginning of his preaching, had, in all points been 
conformable to the teaching of Christ and of his 
apostles,) that the very adversaries of God's truth, 
with all their menacing words and cruel imprison- 
ment, could not withdraw him from it. But, what- 
soever he had once preached^ he valiantly defended 
the same before the world without fear of any mor" 
iai creature^ although of never so great power and 
high authority ; wishing and minding rather to suf- 
fer not only loss of worldly possessions, but of life, 
than that the glory of God and the truth of Christ's 
Gospel, should in any point be obscured or defaced 
tiurough him. Thus this eminent person exhibit- 
ed a striking contrast to that fear of man, which 
is tiie root of all lying, and all dissimulation ; tha't 
mean, grovelling, and pernicious fear, which every 
day is leading us either to disguise or withhold our * 
real opinion, if not to be absolutely guilty of ut- 
tering falsehood, and which induces us but too pften 
to remain silent, and ineffective, even when the 
oppressed and the insulted require us to speak in 
their defence, and when the cause of truth and of 
righteousness is injured by our silence. The ear- 
ly Friends were exemplary instances oC the pow- 
er of faith to lifl the Christian above all fear of 
man ; and not only George Fox himself, but ma- 
ny of his humblest followers, were known to be 
persons *< who would rather have died than spoken a 
lie.'' 

There was one female FiienA, wnaw^V ^'^^w*. 
of the Dame of Mary Dyar, vrVio, «S\ftt >mA^^^^'^ 
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aome persecution for the sake of ber reli^ui 1 
tenets ut lioaton, ia America, was led to the gd- ' 
tow8 liotwaen two young men coodemncd, Tike 
liersoir to siifTer for conscience' saUe ; bm liavii^ | 
seen iHem executed, slie was reprieved, canied 
bttck ii> iiriaon, and then, being discharged, vat 
permitted to go to another part of the countcy; 
but, ajiprohendinp it lo be her duty to return to 
" the bloody town of Boston," stie was suinmoned 
before the genera! court. On her appearance 
there, the go\-emor, John Endicott, said, "Ars 
yoa the PHme Maty Dyat that was here before?" 
And it seoini he rtoi jireparin^ an tviihinn for her; 
there having been onolher of that name returned 
from Old England. But ehe was so far from di*- 
(firing the truth, that she answerfd undauntedly) 
" I Mn the sarfie Mary Dyar thai n'a.i htre iht Joil 
general court.'' The consequence was immediate 
imprisonment; and, soon afler, death. 

But ihe following narrative, which, like the pre- 
ceding one, ia recorded in Sewell's History of the 
people called Quakers, bears ao directly on tbe 
point ill question, that I am tempted to give it Id 
my readers in all it» details. 

" About the fore part of this year, if I mistaks 
not, there happened a ' case at Edmood's-BoTj , 
which I cannot well pass by in silence 5 vie. a cer- 
tarn young woman was committed lo pmon for child- 
murder. Whilst she was in jail, it is naid, WAllaHl 
Itennet, a prisoner for conscience' sake, came to ; 
her, and in discourse asked her whether; doriog Iht 1 
course of her life, she had not many times traiugnsa- ' 1 
ed against her conscience? and whether ahe'haj , 
not otien thereupon fek secret checks and tninrd 
reproofa, atad beeabrovftA«&'v(L VBtiiicc!&.\*icn»eof 
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be evil committed ; and this he did in such a con- 
inking way, that she not only assented to what he 
lid- before her, but his discourse so reached her 
learty that she came clearly to see, that if she had 
Kit been so stubborn and disobedient to those in- 
fflrd reproofs, in all probability she would not have 
iome to such a miserable fall as she now had ; for 
nani not desiring the knowledge of God's ways, 
uad departing from him, is \eii helpless, and cannot 
seep himself from evil, though it may be such as 
[onneFly he would have abhorred in the highest de- 
gree, and have said with Hazael, '< what ! is thy 
lervant a dog, that he should do this great thing 1" 
W. Bendet thus opening matters to her, did, by his 
wholesome admonition, so work upon her mind, 
that she, who never had conversed with the Qua- 
kers, and was altogether ignorant of their doctrine, 
1011^ came to appreliend that it was the grace of 
»od that brings salvation, which she so oflen had 
withstood, and that this grace had not yet quite for- 
aken her, but now made her sensible of the great- 
ess of her transgression. This consideration 
irougbt so powerfully, that, ifrom a most grievous 
inner, she became a true penitent ; and with hearty 
ftrrow she cried unto the Lord, ^ that it might 
lease him not to hide his countenance.' And 
entinuing in this state of humiliation and sincere 
^pentonce, and persevering in supplication, she 
)lt, in time, case ; and, giving heed to the exlior- 
Mionsof the said Bennet, she obtained, at length, 
[» a sure hope of forgiveness by the precious blood 
€ the immaculate Lamb, who died for the sins of 
lie world. Of this she gave manifest proofs at her 
lial before Judge Matthew Hale, -wYwi, V»N\tk^>\^^a2t\ 
ow penitent she was, would fiaaa Ywl\^ s^^^^ ^^^^ 

23 
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she being asked, according to the form ^ guilty Of 
not s[uUty ?' readily answered, * guilty.' This as- 
tonished the judge, and therefore he told her that 
she seemed not duly to consider what she said) 
since it could not well be believed that such a one 
as she, who, it may be, inconsiderately, had rou(^- 
ly handled her child, should have killed it wil- 
I'uliy and designedly.' Here the judge opened! 
l)ack door for her to avoid the punishment of death, 
liut now the fear of God had got so much room itt 
her heart, that no tampering would do ; no fig- 
Icuves could serve her for a cover ; for she koew 
now tliat this would have been adding sin to sin, 
and to cover herself with a covering, but not of 
God's spirit ; and therefore she plainly signified to 
tho (!()urt that indeed she had committed the mis- 
cliiijvuijs act intendedly, thereby to hide her shame; 
and that Iiaving sinned thus grievously, and being 
atrectcd now witli true repentance, she could bj no 
nieuns excuse lierself, but was williyg to undergo 
the punishment the law required ; and, therefore, 
>:h(j could but acknowledge herself guilty, since 
otherwise how could she expect forgiveness from 
the liord ? This undisguised and free confession 
bein^ spoken with a serious countenance, did so af* 
t'oct the judge, that, tears trickling down his cheeks, 
he sorrowfully said, ^ Woman ! such a case as this 
I never met with before. Perhaps you, who are but 
young, and speak so piously, as being struck to the 
heart with repentance, might yet do much good in 
the w(irld ; but now you force me so that, ex qfficiO) 
I must pronounce sentence of death against you, 
since you will admit of no excuse.' Standing to 
ivltat siic liad said, the judge pronounced the sen- 
*cncc of death : uuOl N\\v<iw, ;i!C\5i\^Na.rd, sho canoe to 
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the place of execution, she made a pathetical speech 
to thie people, exhorting the spectators, especially 
tbose of the young, < to hare the fear of God before 
their eyes ; to give heed to his secret reproofs for 
evil, and so not to grieve and resist the good of the 
Lord, which she herself not having timely minded, 
it had made her run on in evil, and thus proceeding 
from wickedness to wickedness, it had brought her 
to this dismal exit. But, since she firmly trusted 
to God's infinite mercy, nay, surely believed her 
sioSy though of a bloody dye, to be washed off by 
the pure blood of Christ, she could contentedly de- 
part this life.' Thus she preached at the gallows 
the doctrine of the Quakers, and gave heart-melt- 
ing proofs that her immortal soul was to enter into 
Paradise, as well as anciently that of the thief on 
the cross." 

The preceding chapter contains three instances 
of martyrdom, undergone for the sake of religious 
truth, and attended with that animating publicity 
which is usual on such occasions, particularly when 
the sufferers are persons of a certain rank and emi- 
nence in society. 

But she who died, as narrated in the story given 
above, for the cause of spontaneous truth, and tvtV- 
lingly resigned her life, rather than be guilty of a 
lie to save it, though that lie was considered by the 
law of the country, and by the world at large, to be 
no lie at all ; this bright example of what a true 
and lively faith can do for us in an hour of strong 
temptation, was not only an humble, guilty wo- 
man, but a nameless one also. She was an oh- 
acare, friendleas ittdividua\, ^\ioe^ iiva\& ^vw ^»sS 
Beema to be nowhere recorded', wA, Y^^"^^^ 
strong interest was ftk for Viet dvB»»Vxw» ^^»s^ 
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copt by the preacher who converted her, 
the judge who condemned her. This afflic 
son was also well aware that the coura 
which she met her fate, and died rather tfa 
a falsehood, would not be cheered and h 
by an anlious populace, or by the tearful f 
of mourning but admiring friends ; , she ale 
that her honest avowal would brand her 
odious guilt of murdering her child, and 
persevered in her adherence to the truth ! 
fore, I humbly trust that, however inferior 
appear, in the eyes of her fellow- mortals, to 
of a loftier and more important descripti 
willing victim of what she thought her dutj 
as acceptable a sacrifice as theirs, in the eye 
Judge and her Redeemer. 

No doubt, as I before observed, the h 
both public and private life may alSbrd mai 
examples of equal reverence for truth, deri^ 
religious motives; but, as the foregoing 
was more immediately before me, I was 
to give it as an apt illustration of the prece] 
I wish to enforce. ^ 

The few, and not the many, are called 
earn the honours of public martyrdom, and 
like stars in the firmament of distant days ; 
like manner^ few of us are exposed to the d 
ielling great and wicked falsehoods. But, 
more difficult, perhaps, to bear with fortit 
little daily trials of life, than great calami 
cause we summon up all our spiritual an 
strength to resist the latter, but often do n 
to be a necessary duly to be^t \>cv^ ^«r 
njeekneas and resignal\oi\ •, so *\a 'v\. «vat^ 
overcome and resist tem\>ia\\owa Vo eN^x 
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deceit, than to falsehoods of a worse descrip- 
; since, while these little lies oflen steal on us 
i^ares, and take us unprepared, we know them 
) so trivial, that they escape notice, and to be so 
ated, that even if detected, they will not incur 
90/*. Still, I must again and again repeat the 
en of my song, that moral result^ which how- 
weakly I may have performed my task, I have 
ired incessantly, through the whole of my 
;, to draw and to illustrate ; namely, that this 

and tolerated lying, as well as great and rep- 
ted falsehood, is wholly inconsistent with the 
Eictcr of a serious christian, and sinful in the 
of the God of Truth ; that, in the daily recur- 

temptation to deceive, our only security is to 
ip our soul in secret supplication, to be pre- 
id faithful in the hour of danger, and always 
member, without any qualificcttiou of the mo- 
y words, that *< lying lips are abomination to 
^ord." 



CONCLUSION. 

SHALL now give a summary of the didactic 
of these observations on lying, and the princi- 
which, with ^much fearfulness and humility, I 
ventured to lay down. 

lave stated, that if there be no other true de- 
3Q of lying than an intention to deceive, with- 
ng the truth, with such an iuteatvm^ i^«.ttAke& 
neb of the nature of fdse\\oo^ %» ^\xiic\.\vK^\ 
bat, therefore J lies are ot Ivio i«X\xx«»,^«xv^ 
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and passive ; or, in other words, direct a 
direct. 

That a passIyr ue is equally aa irrecoi 
to moral principles as an active one. 

That the UEt of yabtity are of an acti^ 
passive nature ; and that, though we are ti 
to be guilty of the former, our temptations 
latter are stronger still. 

That many, who would shrink with moi 
gust from committing the latter species o( 
hood are apt to remain sjlent when their vf 
gratified, without any overt act of deceit o 
part ; and are contented to let the flattering 
sentation remain uncontradicted. 

That this disingenuous passiveness beloi 
that common species of falsehood, xi.ithhold\ 
truth. 

That lying is a common vice, and the li 
it so insensibly acquired, that many person 
late the truth, without being conscious th 
a sin to do so, and even look on dextei 
xxhite lyingy as it is called, as a thing to be 
of; but, that it were well to consider wl 
if we allow ourselves liberty to lie on triv 
casions, we do not weaken our power to 
temptation to utter falsehoods, which may t 
gerous in their results, to our own well beic 
that of others. 

That, if we allow ourselves to violate the 
that is, deceive for any purpose whatever, w! 
say where this self-indulgence will submit 
bounded ? 

That those who learn to resist the daily t( 
tion to tell what are d^em^d Vcvnv^V Tvx^ivai 
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lies, will be better able to withstand allurements to 
lerious and important deviations from truth. 

That the lies op flattery are, generally speak* 
ing, not only unprincipled, but offensive. 

That there are few persons with whom it is so 
ffifficult to keep up the relations of peace and amity 
as flatterers by system and habit. 

That the view taken by the flatterer of the 

Gnetration of the flattered is oflen erroneous, 
lat the really intelligent are usually aware to 
bow much praise and admiration they are entitled, 
be U encomium on their personal or mental quali- 
fications. 

That the lie of pifkii springs from the want of 
(Uoral courage ; and that, as this defect is by no 
(beans confined to any class or age, the result of it, 
that fear of man, which prompts to the lie of fear, 
nust be universal. 

That some lies, which are thought to be i iks of 
BENEVOLENCE, are not so in reality, but may be rc- 
K>1ved into lies of fear, being occasioned by a dread 
)f losing favour by speaking the truth, and not by 
real kindness of heart. 

That the daily lying and deceit tolerated in soci- 
ety, and which are generally declared necessary to 
preserve good-will, and avoid offence to the self-love 
of others, are the result of false, not real, benevo- 
lence, for that those who practise it the most to 
their acquaintances when present, are only too apt 
to make detracting observations on them when they 
are out of sight. 

That true benevolence would ensure, not de- 
Itroy, the existence of sincerity, as ttioae v^Vv^ v3c>k.- 
ivate the fcenevolent aflecliona aXvj^i'^ft ^^^ ^^ ^jss^^ 
uaJidea of their acqua\nlat\CQ vci ^^ ^Nxow^'^ 
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light, and throw their defecta into ^ade 
consequenflf, thapneed not shrink from 
tnitb on all oecuions. That the kindnt 
prompts to entuwckus conduct cannot long coo- 
tiflue to betr even a remote connexion with real 
benevolence ; thai mtprindpltd bencvoUnce soon de- 
generates into auiUtolmce, 

That, if tboee who possess good ssnse would usa 
it as zeatouily to remove obstacles in tlie way of 
spoDtoneoua troth, as the; do lo jueiiiy thcniEelfeB 
in the practice of labehood, the difficulty of always 
speaking the troth would in (itne vanish- 
That the LIS or convkniemcb — namely, the or- 
dcr to aervaatB to aay, '■ not at home," that ii, 
teaching them to lie fur our convenience, is, at tha 
same time, teaching them to Lio for their own, 
whenever the temptation oSVra. 

That those inaBlers and mistresses who show 
their domestics, thai they do not themselves value 
truth, and thus render the consciences of the lalta 
callous to its requirings, Torfeit their right, and lois 
their chance, of having servants worthy of coaft- 
dence, degrade their own characters also 19 tUiH 
opinions, and incur un awful guilt by endangeriflg' 
their Gervanls' well-buing here, and hcreal\er. ' 

That husbands who employ their wives, mi 
wives their husbands, and that parents who empllE^ 
their children to uiter for lliem the lies of conmH) 
nicnce, have no rij^ht to be angry, or surprised, if 
their wedded or parental confidence be aflenw^ 
paiaFaWy abused, since they have taught their ftm-' 
lies the habit of doce'ii, \yj «nco\xT«t^i[ig them ia te 
praciice of what they ca.ttinn'icm^'eoliii'UXvii.'o^^. 

That LiBB or ihteb-b-st aie ftt«nft'Ci'mfi& umksi '«t 
cusafaie, and leaa offeftswa aVto. 'J%»«v''w«>^ 
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agustiog when told by those whom conscious m- 
\peai4tnee preserves from any strong temptation to 
date truth. 

That LIES OF FIRST-RATE MALioviTT, namely, 
10 intended wilfully to destroy the reputation of 
len and womjeC are less frequent than falsehoods 

* any other description, because the arm of the 
w defends reputations. 

That, notwithstanding, there are many persons, 
orn both in body and mind by the consciousness 

* being the object of calumnies and suspicions 
hich Siey have not the power to combat, who 
aal broken-hearted into their graves, thankful for 
la summons of death, and hoping to find refuge 
Qm the injustice of their fellow-creatures in the 
Mom of their Saviour. 

That against lies of bscond-ratb malisnitv 
Id law holds out no protection. 
That they spring from the spirit of detraction, and 
innot be exceeded in base and petty treachery. 
That LIES OF real benevolence, though the 
iOBt amiable and respectable of. all lies, are, not- 
ithstanding, objectionable, and ought not to be 
'Id. 

That, to deceive the sick and the dying, is a de- 
fiction of principle Hhich not even benevolence 
in excuse ; since, who shall venture to assert that 
deUberate and wilful falsehood is justifiable ? 
That, withholding the truth with regard to the 
baracter of a servant, aliasn the passive lie of be- 
Bvolence, is a pernicious and reprehensible cus- 
Hn ; that, if benevolent to the Yiftod, *\\.\ft wsaSsj^^- 
fit to the person hiring, and may )ae ^«X^Vo^^ 
Tfon so favoured. 
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That the masters and roistresses wfa 
form what they call a benevolent actioi 
pense of sincerity, often, no doubt, fis 
visited on their own heads ; because, 
know that, owing to the lax morality < 
ployers, their faults will not receive t 
punishment, that is, disclosure, when th< 
ed away,—- one of the most powerful mc 
have well is removed, sinbe those are ] 
abstain from sin« who are sure that th* 
with impunity. 

That it would be real benevolence 

not to withhold, the whole truth on such 

because those who hire servants so erro 

friended, may, from ignorance of the 

sins, put temptations in their way to i 

fault ; and may thereby expose them to ; 

day or other, the severest penalty of the 

That it is wrong, however benevolei 

to conceal the whole extent of a calami 

afflicted person, not only because it si 

trust of the wisdom of the Deity, ahd i 

he is not a fit judge of the proper degree 

be inflicted on his creatures, but, beca 

withholding of the truth with an intention 

and that such a4)ractice is not only wrc 

expedient ; as we may thereby stand b( 

sufferer and the consolation which might 

afforded in some cases by the very nati 

tensity of the blow inflicted ; and lastl 

such concealment is seldom ultimately i 

since the truth c6mea owl xiaw^iVVj ycl iIl< 

w^Aen the sufferer is i\ol so vie^ ^^ \»\s 

That LIES OF WAWTowia^as^wc^^^!^^^ 
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QQ told for no other motive than to show the ut- 
oreFs total contempt for truth; and that there is 
to hope for the amendment of such persons, since 
they thus sin from a depraved fondness for speaking, 
iod inventing falsehood. 
That dress affords good illustrations of practi- 

QlL LIES. 

That if fake hair, false bloom, false eyebrows, 
ind other artificial aids to the appearance, are so 
irell contrived, that they seem probably intended to 
iMkSs for natural beauties, then do these aids of 
jbeas partake of the vicious nature of other lying. 

That the medical man who desires his servant 
io call him out of church, or from a party, when 
le is not wanted, in order to give him the appear- 
incse of the great business which he has not ; and 
the author who makes his publisher put second and 
ihird edition before a work of which, perhaps, even 
be/Srsl is not wholly sold, are also guilty of frac- 

riCAL LIES. 

That the practical Ues most fatal to others, are 
kbose acted by men who, when in the gulf of bank- 
ruptcy, launch out into increased splendour of liv- 
ing, in order to obtain further credit, by inducing 
ao opinion that they are rich. 

That another pernicious practical lie is acted by 
boys and girls at school, who employ their school- 
feUoves to do exercises for them ; or who them- 
selves do them for others; that, by this means, 
children become acquainted with the practice of 
deceit as soon as they enter a public school ; and 
thus is counteracted the effect of those principles of 
spontaneous truth which they may have learnt at 
home. 
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That lying is miachiovouB and impolitic, I 
it destroys confidence, that best charm an 
cement of society ; and that it is almost imp 
to believe our acquaintances, or expect to 
lievcd ourselves, when we or they have once 
detected in falsehood. 

That speaking the truth does not imply a n 
my to wound the feelings of any one. That i 
sive, or home truths, shoold never be vohaUm 
though one lays it down as a principle, that t 
must be spoken when called for. 

That often the temporary wound giren by us^ 
principle, to the self-love of others, may be attei 
cd with lasting benefit to them, and lienevolen 
in reality be not wounded, but gratified ; since f 
truly benevolent can always find a balm for f 
wounds which duty obliges them to inflict. 

That, were the utterance of spontaneous tn 
to become a general principle of action in aoeiei 
no one would dare to put such questions concer 
ing their defects as I have enumerated ; therefbi 
the difficulty of always speaking truth would be < 
most annihilated. 

That those who, in the presence of their a 
quaintancc, make mortifying observations on thi 
personal defects, or wound their self-love in m 
other way, are not actuated by the love of trut 
>ut that their sincerity is the result of coarsenes$ 
tindy and of the tnean wish to inflict pain* 

That all human beings are, in their closets, coi 

need of the importance of truth to the interei 

society, though few, comparatively, think tl 

ictice binding on them, when acting in the bn 

^ne o£ the world. 
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That we must wonder sUll less at the tittle shame 
attai^hed to white lying, when we see it sanctioned 
io. the highest assemblies in the kingdom. 

That, in the heat of poUtical debate, in either 
house of parUament, ofience is given and received, 
aii|4 the unavoidable consequence is thought to be 
ap^ogy, or duel ; that the necessity of either is 
fl^viated only by i<Tiif o, the offender being at length 
ioduped to declare that by black he did not mean 
blafpk» but white, i^id the offended say, *' enough — 
I am satisfied." 

Thst the supposed necessity of thus making 
apologies, in the laoguage of falsehood, is much to 
be deplored ; and that the language of truth might 
be use<) with equal eSbcU 

. Tl^ai, if the offender and offended were married 
meo^ the former might declare, that he would not, 
fpr any worldly consideration run the risk of mak- 
ing bur own wife a widow, and his own children fa- 
therless, nor those of any other man ; and that ho 
was also withheld by obedience to the divine com- 
mand, *< Thou Shalt not kill." 

That, though there might be many heroes pre- 
sent on such an ocfsaaion, whose heads were bowed 
down with the weight of their laurels, the man who 
CQuld thus speak and act ag^unst the bloody cus- 
tom of the world would be a greater hero, in the 
beat sense of the word, as he would be made supe- 
rior to lSb» fear of man, by fear of God. 

That, some persons say, that diey have lied so as 

to decisive, with an w of complacency, as if vain 

of their deceptive art, adding ^^ WX 'v\. ns^& ^s^ "« 

white Ucyoa Icnow;" a8i£,1ilcL«wtot^>\\.^^a^»^ 

at all. 

24 
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That it is common to hear eveo the pious 
the moral assert that, a deviation from tra&, 
withholding of the truth, is iomttimet absohitelj 
cessary. 

That persons who thus reason, if asked wh^ 
while repeating the commandment, ''thou f 
not steal,'' they may, nevertheless, pilfer ins 
small degree, would undoubtedly answer in 
negative ; yet, that white lying is as much ao 
friogement of the moral law as pilfering is of 
commandment not to steal. 

That I have thought it right to give ezti 
from many powerful writers, in corroboratioi 
my own opinion on the subject of lying. 

That, if asked why I have taken so much 1 
ble to prove what no one ever doubted, 1 1 
that I have done so in order to force on the a 
tion of my readers that not one of these wi 
mentions any allowed exception to the general 
of truth ; and it seems to be their opinion ths 
mental reservcUion is to be permitted on specia 
casions* 

That the principle of truth is an immutable j 
ciplcy or it is of no use as a guard to morals. 

That it is earnestly to be hoped and desired 
the day may come, when it shall be as dishon 
ble to commit the slightest breach of veracil 
to pass counterfeit shillings. 

That Dr. Hawkesworth is wrong in sayin| 

the liar is universally abandoned and despised : 

although we dismiss the servant whose habit c 

wg offenda us, we nevex xe^^xx^e^ x.^ ^s»»^\aj« 

the liar of rank and oi^u\ecice. 

Thattboueh, as Yie sa^a,VSck^Vsji^^\a.^^^^ 

« an insult for whicu>i£^o\A^c«sx^i»^^ 



who would thus fatally resent it does not even re- 
prove the lie of convenience in his wife or child, and 
is often guilty of it himself. 

That the lying order given to a servant entails 
consequences of a mischievous nature ; that it low- 
lers the standard of truth in the person who receives 
ity lowers the persons who give it, and deprives the 
latter of their best claim to their servants' respect ; 
namely, a conviction of their moral supekioritt. 

That the account given by Boswell, of Johnson's 
regard to truth, furnishes us with a better argument 
for it than is afforded by the best moral fictions. 

That, if Johnson could always speak the truth, 
others can do the same ; as it does not require his 
force of intellect to enable us to be sincere. 

That, if it be asked what would be gained by al- 
ways speaking the truth ; I answer, that the indi- 
tiduals so sp^dung would acquire the involuntary 
coi^fidence and reverence of their fellow-creatures. 

That the consciousness of truth and ingenuous- 
ness gives a radiance to the countenance, and a 
charm to the manner, which no other quality of mind 
can equally bestow. 

That the contrast to this picture must be familiar 
to the memory of every one. 

That it is a delightful sensation to feel and in- 
spire confidence. 

That it is delightful to know that we have friends 
on whom we can always rely for honest counsel 
and ingenuous reproof. 

That it is an ambition worthy of thinking beings, 
to endeavour to quality ourselves, and those whom 
we love, to be such friends as these. 

That if each individual family nvo\M "kaOcv^v.^ 
aroid every species of falsehood) yj\kft*ckRX «s&s>5 
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rized by custom or not, the ezainple iKrould soon | 
spread. 

That nothing is impossible to zeal and enter- | 
prize. 

That there is a river whichy if suffered to flow 
over the impurities of falsehood and dissimulation 
in the world, is powerful enough to wash them all 
away ; since it flows from the fountain of ever- 
living WATERS. 

That the powerful writers, from whom I have 
given extracts, have treated the subject of truth as 
moralists only ; and have, therefore, kept out of 
sight the only sure motive to resist the temptation to 
lie ; namely, obedience to the divine will. 

That the moral man may utter spontaneous 
truth on all occasions ; but, the religious man, if he 
acts consistently, must do so. 

That both the Old and New Testament abound 
in facts and texts to prove how odious the sin of 
lying is in the sight of the Almighty ; as I have 
shown in several quotations from Scripture to that 
effect. 

That, as no person has a right to resent being 
called a sloven who goes about in a stained gar- 
ment, though that stain be a single one ; so that 
person who indulges in any one species of lie can- 
not declare, with justice, that he deserves not the 
name of liar. 

That the all-powerful Being who has said <' as is 
our day, out strength shall be," still lives to hear the 
prayer of all who call on Him, and in the hour of 
temptation will " strengthen them out of Zion.'' 

That, in all other times of danger, the believer 
supplicates for help, but few ^etsoiva think of pray- 
Wff to be preserved from little ^lu^, ^w\^ ^^^ 
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Lord has not reToaled' to ui what species of lying 
he toltratet, and what ho reprovti. 

That, though I am sure it is not imposBible to 
■peak the truth alwaya, when peraons are power- 
fully influenced by religious motives, I admit the 
extreme difficulty of it, and have given the conduct 
•f some distinguished religious characters aa illus- 
trations of the difficulty. 

That other insteBces have been stated, in order 
lo exemplity the power of religious motives on 
wme minds to induce undaunted utterance of the 
nith, even when death was the sure consequence. 

That temptations to little lying are fat more 
wnunon than temptations to grtat and important 
lies ; that they are far more difficult to resist, he- 
cause they come upon us daily and unawares, and 
iMcausB we know that we- may utter white lies 
without fear of detection ; and, if detected, with- 
out any risk of being disgraced by them in the eyes 
of others. 

That, notwithstandmg, they are equally, with 
preat Ues, contrary to &o will of God, and that it 
la necessary to be '- watchful unto prayer," when wo 
are templed to commit tbem. 

I conclude this summary by again conjuring roy 
readers to reflect, that there is no moral difficulty, 
however great, which conRAoE, zbal, and pbk- 
SEVXBANcB, will not enable them to overcome ; 
and never, probably, was there a period in the his- 
tory of man, when those qualities seemed more sue- 
ceaefiilly called into action than at the present mo- 
ment. 

Never was there a better opfoAwKiV^ <^ *»!«:- 
I society on the ^Tmc\^B 'il v^isSp 
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adocBtbgtbe infant ropuLATiox of tb 
KiDgdoms. 

There b one common ground on 
motit sceptical philnsopher and the m- 
Chrialian meet, and cordially agree ; i 
the doctrine of the omnipotence of molu 
diSer on\y tin the nature of the motives 
plied to human actions ; the one approv 
ral motivea alone, the other advocating 
et/ of giving religious ones. 

But, those motives only can be mi 
upon the infant mind which it is able 
stand ; and thoy are, chiefly, (he hope 
for nbedieniic, and the dread of punit 
disubedienr.c. But, these motives ar 
cient; tlierefore, even at the earliest 
life, a luve of truth, and an abborrenc 
may be inculcated wilh the i;reates 
Moreover, imrit, that best of friends, i 
foes, according In the direction given t 
er, may form an im|>rcgnable barrier to 
pupils thus trained, against the allureincn 

Children taught to tell the truth from 
of foar and of hope, and from the fore 
will be so well prepared to admit and p 
highest motives to do so, us soou as t 
iiafolded to iheir minds, tliat, when tliey 
ved toother schools, as 1 1 ley aJiante i 
will be found to abhor every dcscriplio 
and deceit ; and thus the cause of npimui 
and general education will go forward, | 
and prospering together. 
Nor can the mere moralist, or the n 
'vorld, be blind to ihe bcneftVs svVw'ft \n 
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to them, were socie^ to bs built on the foundation 
>f truth eod of aioceritj. If our seirtmts, a race 
yf ptnotu on wbom mudi of oiv daily comfort de- 
penda, are trained up in babhs of truth, domestic 
lonfidenca and seciui^ will be the happy result ; 
Ind wo shall no longer hear the conunon cdroplaint 
)f their liei and dishonest ; and the parents who 
'eslthe value of truth in their domegtics, will, donbt- 
Ibbs, take care to teach their children those habits 
lAich have had power to raise even their inferior^ 
n the scale of utility and of moral excellence. 
tThere are the worldLngs who, in such a state of 
lociety, would venture to persevere in what they 
low deem tueaiary vhite lying, when the lady 
nay be ahamed into truth by Uie refusal of her 
vailing- mat if to utter the lie required ; and the 
lentleman may learu to feel the tneanness of false- 
hood, alias, of the lik of convekibnce, by the 
respectful, but firm, resistance to utter it of hia 
oalet-de-chambre ? But, if the minds of the poor 
ind the laborious, who must alwaya form the moat 
axlensive part of the community, are formed in in- 
SiDcy to the practice of moral virtue, the happi- 
leaa, safety, and improvement of the higher classea 
ivill, I doubt not, be thereby aecured. Aa the lofty 
lisada of the pyramids of Egypt were rendered 
able to resist the power of the storm and the whirl- 
wind, through successive agea, by the extent of 
their bases, and by the soundaeaa and strength of 
die maleri^ of which they were constructed ; so, 
the ctmtinued security, and the vary existence, per- 
b^a, of the higher orders in society, may depend 
on the extended moral teaching and niQan\ \epra«v.- 
aha of fh« lo%mBt orders; for UeocV^cn *»^ '^^'^ 
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